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To  help  launch  America’s  building  revival  anjl  creg^tipi^fyjobj 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  ANNOUNCES  THE 

^24,000.00 

CHICAGOLAND  PRIZE 
HOMES  COMPETITION 


AMERICA  needs  homes — millions  of 
dx,  them.  And  to  re-establish  the  na¬ 
tion  on  a  sound  economic  foundation, 
the  country  by  next  Spring  must  pro¬ 
vide  jobs  for  millions  of  workers. 

Buying  or  building  a  home  is  the  most 
important  project  most  families  ever 
undertake.  As  a  result,  before  the  build¬ 
ing  and  allied  industries  can  put  men 
on  the  job  erecting,  equipping  and  fur¬ 
nishing  the  homes  America  needs,  thou¬ 
sands  of  families  will  have  to  be  shown 
what  their  money  will  buy  in  a  home 
they  can  afford. 

To  provide  a  means  by  which  they 
can  see  what  architects,  builders  and 
manufacturers  offer  the  prospective 
home  owner,  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
announced  the  “Chicagoland  Prize 
Homes  Competition.” 


Offering  24  cash  prizes  of  ?1,000.00 
each,  this  324,000.00  project  is  planned 
to  produce  a  variety  of  small  homes  de¬ 
signs  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  so  attrac¬ 
tive,  practical  and  economical  that 
thousands  of  families  will  be  induced  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  building  as 
soon  as  they  see  the  designs. 

To  this  end,  it  is  the  Tribune’s  in¬ 
tention  to  reproduce  in  full  color  in  the 
Sunday  Tribune  the  prize-winning  de¬ 
signs.  And  then,  further  to  help  the 
public  visualize,  locally  and  at  close 
range,  the  new  comfort,  convenience 
and  happiness  offered  by  the  architec¬ 
tural  profession,  the  builder  and  the 
manufacturer,  it  is  the  Tribune’s  in¬ 
tention,  conditions  permitting,  to  spon¬ 
sor,  on  sites  in  Chicago  and  subuibs  and 
in  cities  and  towns  thruout  the  middle 


west,  the  construction  of  a  number  of 
homes  demonstrating  the  full  potential 
of  designs  and  ideas  produced  by  the 
competition. 

With  five  leading  architects  and  four 
practical  builders  as  the  Jury  of  Awards, 
and  with  the  rules  drawn  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  an  American  Institute  of 
Architects  committee  on  competitions, 
it  is  the  I'ribune’s  hope  that  this  project 
will  spark  the  coming  building  revival 
right  in  the  same  great  territory  which 
set  the  pace  in  the  great  construction 
era  after  the  first  world  war. 

In  concept  and  scope,  this  undertak¬ 
ing  is  another  example  of  the  vigorous 
enterprise  which  keeps  the  Tribune  out 
in  front  as  Chicago’s  most  widely  read 
newspaper  and  most  productive  adver¬ 
tising  medium. 


(Eljxra^  Wnbnnt 

THE  WOR.LD-S  GREATEST  NEWSPArtR. 

August  average  net  paid  total  circulation;  Daily,  Over  1,025,000 — Sunday,  Over  1,300,000 
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★.  .  .  with  America’s  greatest  church 
edifice,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine.  Under  construction  for  64  years, 
this  is  how  it  will  look  when  completed 
.  .  .  the  largest  Gothic  Cathedral  in  the 
world  with  a  seating  capacity  of  15,000 
and  standing  room  for  40,000.  Authorities 
rank  it  with  the  pyramids  for  permanency. 


Sun  Square,  U.S.A. 


This  photo  taken  by  A.  Aubrey  Bodine, 
Sunpaper  photographer,  shows  but  a 
small  section  of  the  teeming  mass  of 
people  who  whooped  it  up  the  night  the 
Japanese  called  it  quits. 

Many  of  them  were  employed  in  war 
plants  in  the  city.  But  progressive  Balti¬ 
more  has  many  peacetime  jobs  for  them. 


In  peace  as  in  war,  here’s  a  great  market. 
People  in  it  have  the  responsiveness  and 
the  responsibility  worthy  of  your  intense 
cultivation. 

Reach  them  quickly,  surely,  effectively 
with  adequate  campaigns  in  the  Sun- 
papers — Baltimore’s  first  and  dominant 
medium  with  preeminent  coverage. 


IN  BALTIMORE  EVERYTHING  REVOLVES  AROUND 

THE  SUN 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


Average  net  for  August,  1945:  370,729  Daily;  276,624  Sunday 
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GROWS  EVERY  CROP... 

AND  GROWS  IT  BETTE 


EASTER  ULIES  bloom  twico  a  yoar  in  Oregon.  First  they  bloom 
im  late  summer,  their  natural  flowtriug  season.  At  Easter  time  the  autumn- 
harvested  bulbs  are  'forced'  to  blossom  again  in  the  nation's  hothouses. 
Growing  of  the  Croft  type  lily  bulbs  started  only  seven  years  ago  along  the  mild 
Southern  Oregon  coast.  Today  it  is  a  big  industry — proof  of  ideal  growing 
conditions  in  this  state  of  diversified  specialty  crops. 


Natuku  is  a  willing  pariutr  i;;i  Oregon  farms.  Year- 
*round  mild  climate,  ideal  soil  conditions  and  varied 
topographical  features  bring  hoUntiful,  high  quality 
crops,  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

Consumer  preference  for  Oregon-grown  agricultural 
products  is  the  key  to  the  big  retail  buying  market  the 
state's  farmers  form.  Last  year,  alone,  this  growing  in¬ 
dustry  produced  $280,000,000  in  agricultural  products. 

Although  Oregon  growers  get  top  prices  for  their 
crops,  the  demand  is  more  than  the  state’s  64,230  farms 
can  meet.  Yes,  Oregon  needs  more  progressive  farmers 
and  has  18,000,000  acres  of  good  farm  soil  awaiting 
them  in  this  ^Farthest  West”  land  where  crop  failures 
virtually  arc  unknown. 

In  Oregon  can  be  grown  any  crop  known  to  a  tem{x.-rate 
climate.  East  of  Oregon’s  Cascade  mountains  is  a  great 


1000  to  5000-foot  plateau.  On  these  "great  open  spaces 
in  addition  to  20,000,000  acres  of  the  state’s  grazing  land  ! 

— arc  extensive  grain  fields,  pea  fields  and  irrigated  crops.  I 

In  Western  Oregon’s  famous  green  valleys,  where 
moisture  always  is  distributed  evenly,  rich  soil  produces 
such  crops  as  apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches,  prunes,  [ 

cranberries,  cane  berries,  grains,  bulbs,  seeds,  hops,  ! 

vegetables,  sugar  beets,  nuts  and  flax.  As  many  as  20 
crops  often  arc  grown  on  a  single  farm. 

ONE  NEWSPAPIR  ALWAYS  LEADS...  IN  OREGON  IT'S 

JEhc  Oregonian 

Tho  Groat  Nowspapor  ol  tho  Wott—  Portland,  Orogon 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  &  ASSOCIATES 
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Ever  hear  of  a  mass  market  that’s  a  ^Vlass”  market?  It’s 
that  hillionnlollar,  classroom-studded  sales  area  known  as  the 
HI'spot  of  oHIo.  Its  shopping  textbook  is  The  Columbus 
Dispatch. 

Columbus  is  really  a  Culture  Corner,  a  beeHIve  of  the 
three  R’s,  an  educational  Eden  for  those  with  a  yearning  for 
Higher  learning.  Ohio  State  University  alone  not  only  jampacks 
a  Stadium  for  championship  football,  but  draws  degree-minded 
students  from  all  over  the  country.  So  does  Capital  U  and  four 
denominational  colleges. 

Smart  schedule-making  calls  for  a  campaign  in  The 
Columbus  Dispatch,  if  you  want  HI  acceptance. 


Informed  people  rely  on  the 
daily  newspaper  for  ALL  the  news. 


Rrpresemted  ISationaUr  St’IO’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc, 
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•  '‘‘Through  his  active  support  oj 
the  activities  of  the  grand  jury,  Mr. 
McCormick  has  contributed  m\uh 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  results 
thus  far  attaimd.  This  was  done 
as  a  public  duty,  for  the  benefit  of 
good  government,  and  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people  of  this  state.  ” 
HON.  LEL.\ND  W.  CARR 


ti _ 


IANSING,  MICHIGAN  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
J  being  the  state's  capital*  In  recent  nionths  it 
acquired  considerable  national  notoriety  as  a  hotbed 
of  legislative  graft,  culminating  in  the  murder  of  a 
State  Senator. 

• 

Except  for  the  work  of  Free  Press  Staff  Writer, 
Kenneth  McCormick,  the  sorry  tale  of  bribery  and 
corruption  emanating  from  the  state's  capitol  chambers 
perhaps  never  would  have  been  told. 

The  first  round  in  McCormick's  work  was  won 
with  the  appointment  in  1943  of  Judge  Leland  W.  Carr 


fSfie  Pietroit 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
"A  DYNAMIC  PAPER  SERVING  DYNAMIC  DETROIT” 


"for  the  moit  disinterested  and  meritorious  public  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  by  any  American  newspaper  during  the  year 
1944."  Pulitzer  Medal  Award  to  The  Detroit  free  Press. 


as  a  one-man  grand  jury  to  investigate  alleged  legis¬ 
lative  corruption.  From  the  work  of  Judge  Carr  and 
McCormick  came  numerous  indictments,  convictions 
and  sentencing  of  legislators  and  others,  aided  by  the 
brilliant  work  of  Kim  Sigler,  special  prosecutor,  whose 
appointment  was  also  largely  due  to  McCormick's  per¬ 
sistence  and  skill  in  verbally  attacking^'certain  interests'! 


Because  of  the  great  service  rendered  the  State 
of  Michigan  by  The  Free  Press,  through  Kenneth 
McCormick's  zeal  as  a  reporter,  this  newspaper  was 
awarded  the  top  Pulitzer  award  for  1944. 


Is  “Homeward  Bound”  still 

“Destination  Unknown”  for  you? 


W HE y  YOUR  I’ART  in  the  war  is  clone  . . . 
When  you  shake  the  moth  balls  out  of 
the  blue  suit  with  the  pencil  stripe  and 
j;et  ready  to  lay  your  uniform  away  for 
good, what  then: 

Where  do  you  go?  What  do  you  do? 

Some  of  you  know.  Some  of  you  left 
good  jobs  to  go  to  war.  and  you  can’t 
wait  to  get  back  to  them.  We  liave  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  to  you  except  to  wish  you  the 
best  of  luck. 

Hut  a  lot  of  you  may  not  know  (|uite 
what  you  want  to  do. 

■Maybe  the  war  came  when  you  were 
at  school,  and  you  have  never  had  a  job. 
Perhaps  you  were  in  a  dead-end  position 
and  don’t  want  to  go  back  to  it.  Maybe 
you’re  itching  to  be  on  your  own  in  a 
job  that  doesn’t  chain  you  to  a  desk. 

To  such  men,  we  believe  our  business 
has  much  to  offer.  1  he  1  ravelers  is  one 
of  the  largest  insurance  organizations  in 
the  country.  It  issues  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
surance. 


For  obvious  reasons,  every  war  since 
the  Civil  War  has  been  followed  by 
years  of  great  growth  for  The  Travelers 
and  comfortable  prosperity  for  its^agents. 
We  have  always  needed  more  men  after 
each  war,  and  we  have  always  liked  war 
veterans.  Almost  invariably,  they  have 
made  good. 

Naturally,  every  Travelers  man  in  the 
service  has  his  job  or  agency  waiting  for 
him.  Hut  there  is  room  in  this  growing 
business  for  many  new  agents.  For  more 
agents. 

I'hose  we  select  will  be  given  thorough 
training  for  work  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  They  will  find  the  aggressive 
“let’s  go’’  spirit  of  the  Armed  Forces  a 
definite  business  asset.  Once  their  train¬ 
ing  is  done,  they  will  be  on  their  own 
with  their  income  limited  only  by  their 
ability  and  ambition. 

■\ny  man  chosen  who  is  willing  to 
work  will  be  able  to  earn  a  decent  living. 
Many  will  build  prosperous  businesses 
for  themselves.  All  will  have  the  satis¬ 


faction  of  doing  work  which  helps  those 
who  need  help  most. 

For  insurance  protects  the  families  of 
men  who  die.  It  pays  the  hospital  and 
doctor  bills  of  the  injured.  It  enables  a 
man  in  moderate  circumstances  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  future  security  of  those  he 
loves.  It  provides  for  the  replacement  of 
possessions  destroyed  by  fire,  stolen  by 
thieves,  or  otherwise  lost. 

If  you  think  you’d  like  a  business  like 
this,  we  hope  ytju’ll  have  a  talk  with  us 
as  soon  as  you  are  discharged. 

Whenever  you  are  ready,  write.  We’ll 
put  you  in  touch  with  someone  who  can 
tell  you  more  about  it. 

■Moral:  Investigate  the  opportunities 
offered  by  The  Travelers.  All  forms  of 
insurance  and  surety  bonds.  I  he  "Travel¬ 
ers  Insurance  Company,  The  "Travelers 
Indemnity  Company,  The  Travelers  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  "The  Charter  Oak 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 
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^  Jor  huckiiif^  up  the  dealer  icith  supfwrt  he 
ran  see  and  feel  right  in  his  own  home  town 

^  for  effective  public  and  employe  relations 
in  plant-cities,  in  plant  regions  and  in  the 
whole  nation. 

For  these  and  countless  other  vital  ainl^.  the 
daily  newspaper  offers  a  coinhination  of  ad¬ 
vantages  unmatched  anywhere:  timeliness  for 
swift-moving  sales  expansion. ..  flexibility  f(»r 
putting  the  right  message  in  the  right  markets 
at  the  right  time...ri.sM///  apjwal  for  the  post¬ 
war  pro<luct  or  package. ..  plus  the  local  touch 
that  unfailingly  hinds  t(»  the  paper  the  most 
eager,  interested  and  loyal  of  all  audiences. 


fldvertising,  too.  is  marching  home... to  roil 
up  civilian  sleeves  for  the  biggest  joh  it  has 
ever  faced. 

Gone  is  the  <lay  when  a«lvertising  could  af¬ 
ford  to  mark  time.  Today  and  for  unnum¬ 
bered  days  ahead,  advertising's  job... and  ad¬ 
vertising’s  opportunities... call  for  the  down- 
to-earth.  practical,  result-producing  ap¬ 
proach  to  every  problem. 


No  analysis  of  advertising's  reconversion  can 
overlo«»k  the  mighty  power  and  infinite  ver¬ 
satility  of  the  daily  newspaper... 

^  for  mass-coverage  and  mass  reader-interest 
to  revive  and  regenerate  mass  distribution 

►  for  fast,  efficient  introduction  of  the  myr¬ 
iad  of  new  products  which  science’s  tvar- 
time  speedup  has  fathered 

^  for  re-educating  the  public  on  the  uses  and 
advantages  of  products  long  absent 


Today  as  never  before,  your  advertising  is 
netvs.  For  biggest  and  fastest  results,  put  it 
in  newspapers... where  people  everywhere 
look  every  day  for  most  of  their  news  and 
most  of  their  buying  information. 


Tim  kjr  A*  Bvma  •f  Airertuiac,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  ii  |wbliifc»d  ky  Th*  N«w  T*rk  Tim*  ia  Ik*  iatarmt  of  all  mwsvm*** 
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AP  Takes  Steps  to  Comply 
promptly  with  Court  Edict 


Rehearing  Denied  . . .  Committee 
To  Rewrite  Admission  Bylaws 


ON  THE  advice  of  counsel  that 
“all  efforts  in  the  courts  in  the 
Government’s  anti-trust  action 
have  been  exhausted”  with  the 
Supreme  Court’s  denial  of  a  pe¬ 
tition  for  rehearing,  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Associated  Press  met 
in  New  York  this  week  and 
planned  "prompt  action”  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  decree  of  the 
courts. 

“This  decision,”  said  Robert 
McLean,  president  of  AP,  in  a 
statement  to  Editor  &  Publisher, 
“is  that  of  the  highest  court  in 
the  land  and  becomes  the  law — 
for  the  present  at  least.” 

It  is  necessary  now,  he  added, 
to  comply  with  the  decision  to 
:  tte  end  that  the  court  will  dls- 
^  solve  the  several  injunctions 
I  resting  on  the  AP. 

Fought  for  lustice 
“No  efforts  have  been  neg¬ 
lected,”  he  said,  “to  obtain  for 
the  Associated  Press  justice  as 
we  see  it  and  to  retain  for  mem¬ 
bers  the  assets  and  values  which 
they  have  created.” 

On  Monday,  the  AP  lost  the 
last  round  in  its  three-year  fight 
against  charges  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  that  certain  of 
its  bylaws  transgressed  the 
terms  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act.  In  a  “court  order”  with¬ 
out  memorandum  opinion  or 
statement  of  the  vote,  the  Su- 
I  preme  Court  declined  to  recon¬ 
sider  its  decision  of  June  18  up¬ 
holding  the  District  Court’s  sum¬ 
mary  judgment  of  October,  1943. 

Action  by  Congress  appeared 
to  be  the  only  possible  avoid¬ 
ance  of  what  the  dissenting  Su¬ 
preme  Court  justices  had  de- 
'  aribed  as  a  conversion  of  AP 
into  a  public  utility,  required  to 
serve  all  comers  on  equal  terms. 
Both  majority  and  minority 
opinions  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  the  power — and 
has  exercised  it — to  exempt  co¬ 
operatives  from  the  Sherman 
Act’s  jurisdiction. 

Bylaw  Revision  in  Process 
At  the  moment,  however,  the 
i  members  of  the  AP  are  bound 
!  to  revise  the  bylaws  governing 
I  admission  and  steps  to  this  end 
t  were  being  prepared  this  week 
i  by  the  directors  in  consultation 
with  counsel,  chief  of  whom  is 
i  John  T.  Cahill,  a  former  U.  S. 
j  Attorney  in  New  York.  In  legal 
j  procedure,  the  ruling  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  on  the  petition  for 


rehearing  will  go  down  to  the 
District  Court  in  a  few  days. 
Then  the  District  Court  judges 
will  direct  the  AP  as  to  the  time 
in  which  the  judgment  must  be 
met.  Ordinarily,  120  days  are  al¬ 
lowed.  That  time  was  mentioned 
in  the  original  decree. 

Meanwhile,  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  AP  board  will  begin 
work  on  proposed  revision  of 
the  bylaws  to  conform  with  the 
original  court  edict,  which  read 
as  follows: 

“A  judgment  may  therefore  be 
entered  enjoining  the  defen¬ 
dants  from  continuing  to  en¬ 
force  the  bylaws  regulating  the 
admission  of  members  in  their 
present  form,  but  leaving  it  open 
to  them  to  adopt  substitutes 
which  will  restrict  admission. 

“Provided  that  members  in 
the  same  ‘field’  as  the  applicant 
shall  not  have  power  to  impose, 
or  dispense  with,  any  conditions 
upon  his  admission,  and  that  the 
bylaws  shall  affirmatively  de¬ 
clare  that  the  effect  of  admis¬ 
sion  upon  the  ability  of  an  appli¬ 
cant  to  compete  with  members 
in  the  same  ‘field’  shall  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  pass¬ 
ing  upon  his  application.” 

The  court  left  the  door  open 
to  the  AP  to  seek  relief  from 
that  part  of  its  injunction  aimed 
at  the  bylaw  which  prohibits  a 
member  from  distributing  his 
“spontaneous”  news  to  non-mem¬ 
bers  and  the  exclusivity  contract 
which  AP  has  with  Canadian 
Press  for  the  exchange  of  re¬ 
ports. 

Said  the  majority  opinion:  “It 


TTIE  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  recognizes  that  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  more  necessary  than 
ever  during  the  next  few  years, 
according  to  a  letter  from  Price 
Administrator  Chester  Bowles  to 
Paul  B.  West,  president  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers.  Mr.  Bowles  wrote: 

“No  one  in  OPA  in  any  posi¬ 
tion  of  authority  has  had  or  will 
have  any  feeling  that  advertis¬ 
ing  shouldn’t  be  allowed  and  in¬ 
deed  encouraged  to  move  ahead 
vigorously  and  aggressively. 

“Advertising  will  be  more 
necessary  than  ever  before  in 
the  next  few  years  if  we  are 
going  to  develop  the  vast  mar¬ 


is  appropriate  and  fair  to  pro¬ 
vide  that,  if  AP  sees  fit  to  amend 
its  bylaws  governing  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  members,  it  may  have 
leave  to  apply  in  this  action  for 
supplemental  relief  upon  the 
new  state  of  facts.” 

The  Supreme  Court  majority 
ruling,  however,  said:  "If,  as 
the  Government  apprehends,  the 
decree  in  its  present  form 
should  not  prove  adequate  to 
prevent  further  discriminatory 
trade  restraints  against  non¬ 
member  newspapers,  the  court’s 
retention  of  the  cause  will,  en¬ 
able  it  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  cause  the  decree  to 
be  fully  and  faithfully  carried 
out.” 

When  the  special  bylaws  com¬ 
mittee  completes  its  task,  the 
AP  board  will  vote  on  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  revisions,  then  a 
special  meeting  of  the  member¬ 
ship  will  be  convened  to  take 
action  on  ratification  of  the 
changes.  Informal  discussion 
among  members  at  this  time  has 
centered  on  how  far  the  new  by¬ 
laws  can  go  in  setting  up  restric¬ 
tions — standards  of  membership 
or  qualifications  of  a  various  na¬ 
ture — under  the  court’s  permis¬ 
sion  to  “adopt  substitutes  which 
will  restrict  admission.” 

In  its  opinion,  the  court  had 
said:  “A  bylaw  which  leaves  it 
open  to  members  to  vote  solely 
as  their  self-interest  may  dictate, 
disregards  whatever  public  in¬ 
terest  may  exist.” 

The  court  condemned  the  by¬ 
law  which  required  an  appli¬ 
cant.  upon  being  admitted  to 
membership  on  a  majority  vote, 
to  pay  10%  of  the  assessment 
paid  by  members  in  the  same 
■field’  for  40  years. 


kets  which  will  make  a  full  pro¬ 
duction  economy  possible.  ’There 
is  no  question  about  our  ability 
to  produce.  ’The  big  job  will  be 
to  develop  markets  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  sales  and 
advertising  departments  in  the 
next  few  years  are  going  to  be 
more  important  than  they  have 
ever  been  at  any  time.” 

Mr.  Bowles  wrote  in  reply  to 
a  letter  from  Mr.  West  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  a  published  state¬ 
ment  that  OPA  considered  ad¬ 
vertising  unnecessary,  which 
had  been  mistakenly  ascribed  to 
a  regional  price  executive. 


"This  upon  its  face,”  said  the 
court,  “appears  an  exaction  d^ 
signed  to  compensate  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  competitors  for  the  loss 
of  their  differential  advantage, 
and  incidentally  to  act  as  a  de¬ 
terrent.” 

TTie  full  effect  of  open  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  asset  values  of 
AP  membership  which  members 
now  carry  on  their  books  has 
also  been  a  principal  topic  of  in¬ 
formal  discussions.  It  was 
pointed  up  sharply  by  the  com¬ 
ment  of  Col.  Robert  R.  M^or- 
mick,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  that  "another  effect  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  is  to 
render  the  New  Deal  Chicago 
Times  insolvent.” 

Colonel  McCormick  explained 
to  E  &  P’s  Chicago  editor  that  he 
was  referring  to  the  fact  that 
the  Chicago  Times  carries  the 
AP  membership  at  $1,000,000. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  Times. 
Richard  J.  Finnegan,  its  editor 
and  publisher,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  AP  did  not 
carry  the  “libelous  statement” 
and  then  stated  the  Times  is 
“financially  sound  and  solvent. 

.  .  .  Our  prayer  is  that  we  shall 
never  descend  to  insolvency  in 
character  and  intelligence.” 

(Text  of  statements,  page  81) 

The  District  Court  had  said 
the  effect  of  its  judgment  would 
be  “not  to  restrict  AP  members 
as  to  what  they  shall  print  but 
only  to  compel  them  to  make 
their  dispatches  accessible  to 
others.” 

As  to  the  argument,  at  that 
time,  that  other  news  services 
might  be  driven  out  and  AP  be¬ 
come  a  monopoly,  the  court  said, 
“That  is  perhaps  a  possibility, 
though  it  seems  to  us  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  remote  one:  but  even 
if  it  became  an  actuality  no  pub¬ 
lic  injury  could  result.” 

’The  court  reasoned:  “If  AP 
were  open  to  all  who  wished  the 
service,  could  pay  for  it  and 
were  fit  to  use  it,  it  would  be  no 
longer  a  monopoly;  a  monopoly 
of  all  those  interested  in  an  ac¬ 
tivity  is  no  monopoly  at  all,  for 
no  one  is  excluded  and  the  es¬ 
sence  of  monopoly  is  exclusion. 
AP  would  then  be  only  a  collec¬ 
tive  effort  of  the  calling  as  a 
whole.  If  other  services  were  in¬ 
cidentally  driven  out,  that  would 
not  be  an  actionable  wrong.” 

By  its  own  decree,  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  retained  continuing 
jurisdiction  over  AP  member¬ 
ship  practices,  in  this  language: 

‘“That  jurisdiction  of  this  cause 
is  retained  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  plaintiff  or  the  de¬ 
fendants  to  apply  to  the  court  at 
any  time  for  such  further  orders 
or  directions  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  or  appropriate  for  the  con¬ 
struction  or  carrying  out  of  this 
judgment,  for  the  modification 
or  termination  of  any  provisions 
(Continued  on  page  81) 
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Postwar  Retail  Ad  Trends, 
Problems  Shown  in  Survey 


NRDGA  Member  Reports  Views 
Of  25  Sales  Promotion  Chiefs 


TRENDS  and  problems  for  to¬ 
day’s  retailer  in  newspaper 
advertising  as  seen  by  25  of 
the  leading  sales  promotion  men 
and  women  in  the  country  were 
summarized  by  B.  Lewis  Posen, 
publicity  director  of  Hochschild, 
Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in 
New  York  City. 


In  his  report  which  will  be 
circulated  to  members  in  the 
next  Association  bulletin,  Mr. 
Poseji  covers  such  broad  topics 
as  advertising  policy  and  mer¬ 
chandising  of  advertising:  com¬ 
parison  of  newspapers  and  other 
media;  retailers  relations  with 
newspapers,  and  mechanical  or 
technical  matters. 


As  he  explains,  “Since  sales 
promotion  will  inevitably  have 
its  own  reconversion  problems, 
it  seems  a  very  wise  move  to 
take  stock  of  the  tools  we  use 
and  the  trends  we  may  expect 
that  will  have  a  direct  and  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  our  present 
and  future  handling  of  our  jobs. 

“And  naturally,  since  stores 
have  heretofore  used,  on  an 
average,  about  fiO  cents  to  65 
cents  of  every  sales  promotion 
dollar  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  (before  rationing)  it  is 
quite  logical  that  we  should  be 
concern^  with  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  or  may  happen  in  this  field, 
perhaps  more  than  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  other  media  and 
methods  of  promotion,  even  to¬ 
day." 

The  query  was  sent  to  the 
executives  in  letter  form. 

On  the  subject  of  advertising 
policy  held  by  the  retailers  and 
their  merchandising  of  adver¬ 
tising  comments  by  the  sales 
promoters  included. 

“It  would  be  highly  desirable 
for  stores  to  keep  some  of  the 
better  advertising  practices  they 
adopted  during  the  war.” 

“Every  advertisement  a  store 
publishes  must  be  measured  by 
the  standard  of  whether  it  will 
reinforce  the  shopping  habits 
of  customer?  and  influence 
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others  to  adopt  these  same 
habits." 

“(There  will  be)  an  increase 
in  institutional  advertising  from 
stores  who  will  be  reselling 
their  services  to  the  public  .  .  . 
the  most  important  thing  they 
have  to  sell  is  still  the  store 
itself.” 

Summing  up  the  responses  on 
this  question,  Mr.  Posen  stated. 
"Our  first  important  decision 
concerning  our  use  of  news¬ 
papers  is  quite  naturally  that  of 
policy,  and  here  there  are  al¬ 
ready  signs  of  a  divergence  of 
opinion  in  the  minds  of  promo¬ 
tion,  merchandising  and  man¬ 
agement. 

“Merchandise  people  in  many 
instances  are  already  talking 
about  the  ‘big  sale’  they  are 
going  to  have,  the  specials  they 
are  going  to  find  and  promote. 
Most  promotion  people  .?eem  to 
be  thoroughly  sold  on  the  wi.s- 
dom  of  maintaining,  at  least  in 
point  of  view,  our  present  ap¬ 
proach  to  store  advertising. 

“Most  of  us  believe  that  the 
greater  part  of  a  good  store’s 
effort  should  go  toward  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  promotion  of  as¬ 
sortment,  quality,  fashion,  in 
order  to  build  repeat  business 
.so  that  customers  will  return 
before  the  next  ‘shove’  from 
the  store.  .  .  . 

Special  Ads  Cited 

“There  are  stores  that  have 
always  lived  entirely  without 
specials  except  for  legitimate 
clearances.  .  .  .  We  sales  promo¬ 
tion  people  have  no  argument 
against  a  reasonable  amount  of 
such  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  but  I  believe  we  are 
right  in  feeling  that  the  tail 
soon  wags  the  dog  and  that 
management  too  often  winks  at 
the  poor  practices  indulged  in 
to  create  the  specials  that  mer- 
candise  people  always  seem  to 
be  able  to  find  when  pressure 
is  put  on  them  for  more  busi¬ 
ness. 

“It  seems  certainly  to  be  the 
duty  of  management  to  set  some 
kind  of  policy  as  regards  special 
price  advertising  and  not  to  let 
the  situation  always  settle  it¬ 
self.  .  .  .” 

In  reply  to  question  number 
two  comparing  newspapers  with 
other  media  the  retailers  indi¬ 
cated  they  would  “use  news¬ 
papers  in  a  big  way”  but  some 
also  referred  to  more  radio, 
more  direct  mail,  more  dis¬ 
plays  and  a  few  to  adoption  of 
television. 

Comments  Mr.  Posen:  “Where 
is  all  the  money  coming  from? 
Let  us  remember  that  linage 
rates  have  gone  up  appreciably 
in  practically  every  city  in  the 
country  and  in  practically  every 
newspaper. 

“If  we  use  the  same  amount 
of  linage  as  we  did  before  the 
war,  our  newspaper  expendi¬ 
ture  alone  will  almost  certainly 


be  lO^-'r  to  50';  or  more  higher 
than  it  was  at  that  time.  Yet 
we  also  want  to  keep  radio  and 
direct  mail  as  part  of  our  post¬ 
war  advertising  plans. 

“We  talk  glibly  about  the  use 
of  television  for  advertising  to 
our  customers  outside  of  the 
store  and  of  elaborate  intra¬ 
store  video  presentation  sys¬ 
tems.  In  many  cases  we  may 
be  paying  for  newspaper  cuts 
where  we  did  not  pay  for  them 
before.  And  in  at  least  a  few 
cases  the  newspapers  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  intend  to 
charge  a  higher  rate  for  co¬ 
operative  advertising,  at  least 
for  those  ads  in  which  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  name  appears.  .  .  .’ 

Regarding  question  number 
three,  “relations  with  news¬ 
papers,”  sales  promoter  criti¬ 
cisms  included: 

Some  Complaints 

“(We  should)  make  news¬ 
papers  do  a  better  job  of  po¬ 
licing  their  advertisers  than 
they  did  pre-war.”  .  .  .  “(We 
should)  maintain  a  friendly  at¬ 
titude  toward  all  papers.”  .  .  . 
“Newspapers  still  use  beautiful 
five-column  by  18-inch  ads  as 
foundations  on  which  to  put  pile 
cure  ads.  paint  ads,  patent  medi¬ 
cine  ads.  .  .  .  While  retailers  are 
cleaning  up  their  ads,  the  news¬ 
papers  should  insist  that  other 
advertisers  either  do  likewise, 
or  be  put  on  a  page  or  in  a 
section  of  the  new.?paper  w'here 
all  ads  of  cheap  appeal  would 
appear  and  would  fight  for  at¬ 
tention.”  .  .  .  “(Newspapers  need 
to)  pay  more  attention  to  local 
events  and  personalities.” 

Mr.  Posen  added.  “Obviously, 
we  want  to  be  on  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  terms  with  the  new.s- 
papers.  But,  we  do  have  some 
matters  to  settle  with  them  so 
that  we  can  know  how  to  or¬ 
ganize  our  work  from  now  on. 
We  want  to  know  whether  we 
must  count  on  always  having 
a  mess  around  our  beautifully 
prepared  ads. 

Technical  Criticisms 

“We  want  to  know  what  kind 
of  cuts  will  be  allowed  us  and 
whether  there  will  be  a  charge 
for  them  or  not.  We  want  to 
know  what  their  attitude  will 
be  on  rate  reductions,  when  and 
as.  We  want  to  know  whether 
we  shall  have  to  continue  to 
endure  arbitrary  regulations  by 
the  papers  even  after  all  short¬ 
ages  and  restrictions  have  been 
ceased  or  eliminated. 

To  question  four,  “mechanics.” 
the  correspondents,  Mr.  Posen 
reported,  “indicated  very  strong¬ 
ly  that  they  are  keenly  aware 
of  some  of  the  conditions  they 
have  lived  through  in  the  war 
years  and  of  the  changes  that 
must  be  made  or  that  it  would 
be  very  wise  to  make.” 

“Better  cuts”  was  one  sug¬ 
gestion  made  by  nearly  every 
one  of  the  executives.  One 
writer  put  it: 

“Newspapers  .  . .  will  be  forced 
to  resume  the  production  of 
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good  cuts  or  reduce  their  rata 
to  cover  advertising  only  aS 
allow  the  advertiser  to  have  de¬ 
cent  cuts  made.  .  .  .  Combing 
tion  half-tone-and-line  cuts  have 
disappeared  completely. 

Mr.  Posen  elaborated.  “We 
have  here  not  only  a  prob. 
lem  for  the  newspapers  but 
one  for  the  photographers  and 
for  ourselves.  Perhaps  the  bie 
ger  stores  can  afford  to  paj 
anywhere  from  $25  to  $150  for 
a  photograph  (  model )  fees  and 
props  extra  in  most  cases)  but 
I  think  it  is  wise  for  us  to  re 
member  that  we  won’t  always 
be  living  on  ‘tax  money’  and 
that  a  cooperative  effort  is  nee 
essary  on  the  part  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  photographer  to 
bring  costs  down.” 

Concerning  color  the  store 
publicity  director  added.  “Here 
again  we  have  the  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  costs.  There  are 
cities  where  color  is  very  in¬ 
expensive  and  very  well  done 
And  there  are  cities  where  color 
even  two  colors  and  black,  costs 
two  to  three  times  the  rate  of 
black  and  white. 

"Naturally,  results  will  vary 
in  effectiveness  with  the  use  of 
color.  But  I  have  seen  very 
few  users  of  color  who  can 
justify  its  additional  expense  on 
the  basis  of  sales  results  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  results  of  black 
and  white  advertising.” 

On  the  topic  of  cooperative 
advertising.  Mr.  Posen  declared: 

“In  spite  of  many  stores  that 
assume  a  holier-than-thou  de 
meaner  when  we  talk  about  co¬ 
operative  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  I  am  still  in  favor  of  this 
form  of  advertising,  provided 
that  good  judgment  and  control 
are  exercised  in  its  use.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Oci.  Ilv  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
regional  meeting.  dailies. 
Pittsburgh. 

Ocl.  15-16— California  Cip 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  con¬ 
vention.  Hotel  Hilton.  Long 
Beach. 

Ocl.  17 — American  Assn,  of 
Adv.  Agencies,  annual  din¬ 
ner,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

Ocl.  1 7 — American  Assn,  of 
Newspaper  Representatives, 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Conti¬ 
nental,  Chicago. 

Ocl.  17-18  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  61st  annual 
meeting.  Congress  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Ocl.  17-18 — Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  meeting, 
Neil  House,  Columbus. 

Ocl.  19— Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  annual  meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Oct.  19-20— Illinois  Press 
Assn..  80th  annual  fall  meet¬ 
ing,  Leland  Hotel.  Spring- 
field. 

Ocl.  19-21— Texas  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  ’’back 
to  business”  convention.  Texas 
Hotel.  Fort  Worth. 

Ocl.  20-24 — Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  Managers,  Inc.,  post¬ 
war  meeting,  Morrison  Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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^  ^oocl  l^ewdpaper  Witt  Pa^  for  CdiloAj  Erain. 

Ethridge  Sees  Postwar 
Years  Challenge  to  Press 

Papers  Will  Have  to  Produce 
Better  Product  or  Die,  He  Warns 

By  Mark  F.  Ethridge,  Publisher 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  and  Courier-Journal. 


the  war  probably  saved  a 
good  many  newspapers.  In  at 
least  some  instances  that  I  know 
about,  second  or  third  papers  in 
some  cities  benelitted  from  ra¬ 
tioning,  in  that  they  picked  up 
a  good  deal  of  reject  business 
and  furthermore  in  that  some  of 
them  which  had  been  loose 
papers  tightened  up  with  more 
advertising. 

In  some  cases,  papers  will 
hold  the  business,  but  with  the 
release  of  restrictions  on  news¬ 
print,  there  may  be  a  general 
realignment  of  advertising 
schedules  that  will  tend  to  set  in 
motion  further  mortality  of 
newspapers.  That  may  not  come 
for  a  while;  if  all  the  predictions 
about  booming  business  are  cor¬ 
rect.  it  may  not  come  for  two 
or  three  years,  or  even  more. 

Cites  Returning  Factors 
But  in  the  not-far-off  future, 
newspapers  will  be  faced  again 
with  all  the  factors  which  took 
such  a  heavy  toll  of  dailies  in 
the  10  years  prior  to  1941.  By 
the  same  token,  newspapers 
face  the  necessity  of  looking  at 
those  factors  squarely  and  try¬ 
ing  to  do  something  about 
them. 

Not  the  least  of  our  headaches 
will  be  the  newsprint  situation. 
The  recent  report  of  the  Task 
Committee  on  the  newsprint 
situation  in  the  U.  S.  Is  any¬ 
thing  but  encouraging.  It  shows 
that  the  number  of  mills  pro¬ 
ducing  newsprint  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  fallen  from  39  in  1926  to 
12  in  1945  and  that  it  is  likely 
to  be  five  by  1948. 

Newsprint  Falling  Off 
At  the  same  time,  capacity  has 
fallen  from  1,739,000  tons  to 
981.000.  The  estimate  for  1948 
is  613,000  tos. 

The  Candian  situation  is  a 
little  more  hopeful,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  with  the  end  of 
rationing  there  will  still  be  a 
gap  between  the  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  of  an  apparent  12%  for 
the  higher-bracket  newspapers. 

That  12%  is  based  upon  1941 
consumption:  it  does  not  take 
into  consideration  increased 
population  reflected  in  circula¬ 
tion  or  increased  business  vol¬ 
ume  reflected  in  advertising. 

We  come  to  the  cold,  unpleas¬ 
ant  fact  that  for  some  time 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  the 
commodity  which  is  vital  to  us. 

I  don’t  profess  to  know  the 
answer  to  what  we  should  do  to 
halt  the  shift  of  newsprint  mills 
to  other  types  of  paper  or  to 
stimulate  the  flow  of  new  cap¬ 


ital  into  newsprint  manufacture. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  is  not  only  indicated,  but 
inevitable  and  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  standpoint,  desirable. 

Moreover,  I  believe  it  will  be 
necessary,  perhaps,  for  publish¬ 
ers  to  risk  some  of  their  own 
capital  in  mills  designed  for 
newsprint.  The  pattern  at 
Southland  is  one  which  I  hope 
will  be  studied  by  those  in  the 
industry  charged  particularly 
with  consideration  of  newsprint 
problems. 

Nor  should  the  fact  that  TVA 
has  power  and  water  and  that 
adjoining  it  are  vast  tracts  of 
woodlancis  be  overlooked. 

Radio  Competition  Again 

Along  with  newsprint,  of 
course  labor  costs  are  going  up. 
Only  if  magazines  and  radio 
costs  go  up  proportionately  will 
those  agencies  which  contend 
it  is  cheaper  and  better  to  use 
radio  or  magazines  be  deprived 
of  their  argument;  only  if  the 
cost  of  using  other  media  goes 
up  will  we  of  the  newspapers 
be  saved  from  a  competitive 
disadvantage. 

Radio  suffers  at  the  moment 
from  lack  of  availabilities  for 
the  advertiser.  There  will  be 
no  great  relief  for  radio  until 
more  frequencies  are  opened  up 
by  the  commission. 

That  will  come  with  freqency 
modulation,  which  will  permit, 
say,  at  least  the  doubling  of 
present  frequencies.  When  that 
happens,  we  may  face  mucn 
stiffer  competition  for  business 
than  we  have  had. 

If  I  seem  to  be  downhearted 
about  the  future  of  intelligent 
newspapers,  I  am  not  at  all. 
Newspaper  circulation  has  risen 
all  during  the  war  and  I  don't 
expect  any  major  drop  in  the 
postwar  period. 

On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
there  is  already  perceptible  a 
sharp  decrease  in  interest  in 
news  on  the  air  and  in  the  work 
of  commentators. 

Radio  will  always  be  able  to 
beat  us  on  spot,  but  it  has 
never  found  a  way  to  hold  news 
interest  much  beyond  the  head¬ 
lines,  except  on  stories  of  major 
importance.  Our  own  experi¬ 
ences  during  the  war  has  been 
that  on  the  major  stories,  where 
radio  interest  was  highest,  the 
demand  for  our  papers  was  also 
the  greatest. 

I  shall  become  more  worried 
than  I  am  about  radio  compe¬ 
tition  when  television  and  fac¬ 
simile  are  much  further  along. 


There  are  a  great  many  things 
we  can  do  without  competition 
and  within  the  range  of  compe¬ 
tition  from  radio  and  maga¬ 
zines  to  keep  the  public's  favor. 
I  Have  said  it  so  often  that  I 
am  sure  it  is  tiresome  to  people 
who  have  heard  it  or  read  it 
before,  but  I  still  feel  that  our 
problem  is  a  fundamental  one 
of  making  better  newspapers. 

We  ought  to  recognize  that 
our  business  or  profession,  as 
you  choose,  is  in  its  very  nature 
superficial  or  ephemeral,  if  we 
consider  our  sole  jobs  to  be 
printing  the  news  of  the  day. 

I  don’t  so  consider  it.  There 
is  beyond  that  the  job  of  elabo¬ 
ration.  of  expansion,  of  exposi¬ 
tion.  of  digging  into  the  import, 
the  meaning,  the  hidden  truths 
of  the  news  and  behind  the 
news. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  ostensible  and  the 
real  in  any  news  story.  The 
difference  comes  from  getting 
under  the  surface.  The  Ncio 
York  Times  is  a  great  news¬ 
paper  because  it  has  realized 
that. 

Every  newspaper  must  have 
a  good  basic  news  service,  but 
basic  services  do  not  make  great 
newspapers.  The  Times,  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  old 
New  York  World  and  other 
papers  which  have  enjoyed  dis¬ 
tinction  did  not  achieve  it  from 
printing  press  association  news 
or  from  routine  coverage  of 
local  and  state  news. 

"Good"  Papers  Cited 

( I  am  not  by  any  means  an 
admirer  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
but  I  have  always  felt  that 
those  who  said  its  great  hold 
came  from  its  comic  strips  and 
other  features  were  wrong;  it 
possesses  an  animal  vigor  which 
manifests  itself  in  a  thousand 
ways  1  wouldn’t  want  to  imitate, 
but  that  nevertheless  obviously 
appeal  to  readers  because  it  is 
a  departure  from  a  milk-and- 
water  daily  without  a  purpose 
save  to  make  money.) 

The  Post-Dispatch,  which  I 
have  admired  for  a  long  time, 
proves  that  a  so-called  provin¬ 
cial  newspaper  may  yet  be  a 
great  weight  in  the  national 
picture  and  a  great  success  in 
its  own  field. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  every¬ 
body  can  print  a  New  York 
Times  or  a  Post-Dispatch  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  size  of  his  city. 
I  am  arguing  that  anybody  can 
get  out  a  better  newspaper  than 
he  is  getting  out — and  that  it 
is  to  his  great  advantage  to 
do  so. 

I  don’t  know  any  harder- 
headed  business  man  than  Cur¬ 
tis  Johnson  of  the  Charlotte 
News  and  Observer,  or  any  more 
successful  one  in  his  field. 

He  doesn’t  have  as  strong  an 
editorial  policy  as  the  Tribune 
or  the  Post-Dispatch,  for  in¬ 


Mark  F.  Ethridge 

stance,  but  he  has  been  for 
many  years  the  living  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  truth  that  the 
easiest  way  to  make  money  in 
the  newspaper  business  is  to 
print  a  good  newspaper. 

For  at  least  20  years  before 
the  war  came,  he  was  printing 
one  of  the  most  wide  open,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  read¬ 
able  newspapers  in  the  South. 
HLs  city  is  relatively  small;  his 
circulation  for  the  area  phe¬ 
nomenal;  his  paper  would  rank 
favorably  with  most  of  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies. 

Editorial  Salaries  Poor 

What’s  my  point?  A  very 
simple  one,  too  simple  for  most 
publishers  not  to  regard  with 
contempt.  It  is  that  you  can’t 
have  $75  a  week  editors  and 
$400  a  week  business  managers 
and  expect  to  meet  the  compe¬ 
tition. 

Advertising  and  circulation 
men  are  important:  I  am  not 
derogating  them.  But  if  we 
want  to  get  out  good  news¬ 
papers  we  have  got  to  pa.y  for 
news  and  editorial  brains — and 
see  that  we  get  the  brains. 

Nowhere  is  it  truer  than  in 
a  newspaper  that  we  get  what 
we  pay  for.  Most  of  us  wouldn’t 
start  an  advertising  solicitor  on 
what  we  are  willing  to  start  a 
reporter. 

It  is  something  to  be  ashamed 
of,  I  think,  that  during  the  war 
we  newspapers  lost  more  than  a 
thousand  good  men  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Many  a  bureaucrat  is  a 
refugee  from  the  low  pay  of 
newspaper  offices. 

A  lot  of  our  problems  of 
competition  will  answer  them¬ 
selves  if  we  spend  judiciously 
in  the  news  and  editorial  rooms 
some  of  the  vast  sums  we  have 
put  in  the  past  into  circulation 
promotion. 

Any  publisher  who  hasn’t 
talked  with  his  circulation  man¬ 
ager  lately  should  ask  him  if 
it  is  cheaper  to  buy  back  cir¬ 
culation  lost  through  an  in¬ 
ferior  product  or  spend  money 
on  news  and  features  to  hold  it. 

( Continued  on  page  84 ) 
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Ad  Managers  Plan  Strong 
Drive  for  New  Business  in  ’46 


Consistency  Will  Be  Stressed 
In  Local  Accounts — Larger  Staffs 

By  Loyal  Phillips 

Advertising  Director.  New  Orleans  Item 


(Editor’s  Note:  Herewith  it 
Mr.  Phillipt’  summary  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  study  which  he  made 
recently  with  the  help  of  news¬ 
paper  ad  managers  on  35  pa¬ 
pers  in  cities  of  over  500,000,  16 
in  the  100,000-250,000  class,  and 
3  in  the  60,000-100,000  group.) 

WHILE  many  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  indicated  their  belief 
that  the  newsprint  shortage  will 
continue 
through  ’46.  ^ 

most  of  them  ■■  ' 
seem  to  be  pre- 
pared  to  in¬ 
crease  their  sell- 
i  n  g  organiza¬ 
tions  and  break 
with  aggressive 
sales  campaigns 
just  as  soon  as 
sufficient  paper 
is  available. 

As  a  rule,  the 

larger  newspa-  Phillips 
pers  expect  to 
do  a  more  extensive  Job  of  local 
research  for  both  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.  A  big  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  ad-managers  stated 
specifically  that  increased  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  made  to  sell  vir¬ 
tues  of  consistency  to  local  ac¬ 
counts. 

A  majority  also  indicated  that 
more  merchandising  cooperation 
should  be  extended  to  those  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  releasing  con¬ 
sistent,  substantial  schedules  to 
newspapers. 

Of  the  54  advertising  directors 
replying  to  the  questionnaire,  12 
have  suspended  rationing.  A 
few  large  city  papers  have 
stopped  rationing  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  but  rigid  clas¬ 
sified  restrictions  are  still  en¬ 
forced.  Only  three  newspapers 
are  accepting  no  new  local  or 
national  accounts  but  many  di¬ 
rectors  stated  that  no  new  ac¬ 
counts  are  being  solicited  and 
that  only  the  most  desirable  ac¬ 
counts  are  being  accepted. 
Every  newspaper  seems  to  be 
accepting  new  classified  ac¬ 
counts  on  some  basis  or  other. 

More  Retcdl  Accounts 

More  than  half  of  the  54 
newspapers  now  have  more  re¬ 
tail  accounts  than  they  had  in 
’41.  Thirty  per  cent  increases  in 
the  number  of  accounts  were  re¬ 
ported  by  two  large  city  papers. 
Eight  newspapers,  or  15 now 
have  fewer  accounts  than  in 
1941. 

Answering  my  question  re¬ 
garding  such  promotions  as  cook¬ 
ing  schools,  automobile  shows, 
appliance  shows,  etc.,  less  than 
half  expressed  their  intention  to 
sponsor  promotions  of  this  kind 
during  the  next  two  years. 

More  than  50%  of  those  news¬ 


papers  questioned  are  now  pub¬ 
lishing  pictures  of  new  model 
cars  and  appliances.  Approxi¬ 
mately  60%  of  the  advertising 
departments  now  have  fewer 
sales  people  than  in  *41;  30% 
have  about  the  same  and  10% 
have  more.  The  ad-directors  of 
two  large  newspapers  an¬ 
nounced  their  intention  to  in¬ 
crease  their  sales  forces  by  ap¬ 
proximately  50%  during  the 
next  year  or  so.  About  70%  of 
those  answering  expect  to  add 
sales  people  next  year. 

Sixteen  newspapers  (30%)  in¬ 
creased  display  and  classified 
rates  this  year;  16  raised  rates  in 
*44  and  22  have  made  no  in¬ 
creases  since  '43;  4  newspapers 
have  not  raised  display  rates 
since  the  war  started.  Twenty- 
eight  directors  (52%)  said  they 
will  increase  their  service  de¬ 
partments  and  most  of  them  ex¬ 
pect  to  use  their  service  depart¬ 
ments  primarily  in  the  selling  of 
new  accounts. 

Two  out  of  tnree  of  those  co¬ 
operating  think  they  will  resume 
classified  R.O.P.  promotion  dur¬ 
ing  ’46  and  several  said  they  be¬ 
lieve  classified  promotion  should 
pay  off  better  than  ever  during 
the  next  two  years. 

'We  Intend  to  Go  to  Work' 

A  new  England  executive  ex¬ 
pressed  the  consensus  when  he 
wrote  with  a  fiourish  this  phrase, 
“Brother,  we  intend  to  go  to 
work.  We  will  canvass  all  local 
retailers;  we  will  have  meetings, 
promotions,  pay  bonuses,  write 
copy  and  sell!" 

A  number  of  those  answering 
the  question,  “What  are  your 
plans  for  selling  new  accounts 
during  1946?”  feel  that  the  con¬ 
tinued  newsprint  shortage  will 
preclude  the  possibility  of  add¬ 
ing  any  substantial  number  of 
new  accounts  during  1946. 

The  following  quotations  from 
my  replies  to  this  question  de¬ 
scribe  what  some  of  the  aggres¬ 
sive  executives  are  doing  or  con¬ 
templating: 

“.  .  .  now  building  prospect 
lists  and  selling  multiple  inser¬ 
tion  contracts.” 

.  .  will  make  additions  to 
staff  and  do  more  leg  work.” 

“.  .  .  will  concentrate  on  pre¬ 
pared  campaigns  and  package 
selling  ” 

“.  .  .  We  are  building  case  his¬ 
tories  around  small  accounts 
which  are  doing  successful  job 
during  rationing.  These  success 
stories  will  be  used  to  sell  new 
accounts.” 

“.  .  .  will  pay  increased 

bonuses  for  new  retail  accounts 
and  build  a  hard-hitting  junior 
staff.” 

“.  .  .  We  intend  to  expand  our 
service  department  and  also  take 


full  advantage  of  sales  training 
offered  by  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Retail  Division.” 

“.  .  .  We  expect  to  enlarge  our 
service  department  and  also  do 
more  surveys  through  our  pro¬ 
motion  department.” 

.  .  More  direct  mail  promo¬ 
tion,  complete  canvass  of  all 
stores;  meetings,  lectures  and 
cooking  schools.” 

“.  .  .  will  go  first  after  those 
accounts  which  will  likely  stay 
with  us.  May  concentrate  on  ap¬ 
pliances.” 

“.  .  .  We  will  drive  for  10  new 
accounts  per  month  and  try  to 
replace  those  which  drop  out.” 

“.  .  .  We  will  try  to  increase 
all  accounts  now  restricted  to 
small  space.  We  also  have  com¬ 
plete  list  of  all  appliance  deal¬ 
ers.  tire  dealers,  etc.” 

'.  .  .  Our  rate  card  is  being 
changed  to  offer  greater  advan¬ 
tage  to  consistent  weekly  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Consistency  will  be 
stressed  more  than  ever.” 

Plans  for  Merchandising 

Most  newspapers  intend  to 
continue  on  their  prewar  basis, 
but  a  few  large  newspapers  ex¬ 
pect  to  adopt  a  more  extensive 
merchandising  policy  concen¬ 
trating  on  dealer  and  also  on 
consumer  studies.  It  seems  to 
be  customary  to  make  around  50 
calls  or  send  50  mailing  pieces, 
provided  the  schedule  is  sub¬ 
stantial  in  size.  In  general,  the 
medium  size  newspapers  are 
planning  to  do  no  more  than 
seems  necessary  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  national  accounts. 
Three  leading  papers  are  now 
requiring  that  national  advert^- 
ers  pay  postage  on  any  letten, 
circulars  or  proofs  which  are 
mailed  out. 

Below  I  quote  a  few  pertinent 
phrases  outlining  specific  plans 
for  merchandising  cooperation 
during  the  next  year  or  so: 

".  .  .  We  will  inaugurate  a 
very  detailed  grocery  products 
index  or  audit  which  tMll  be  a 
monthly  continuing  study.” 

.  .  Greatly  improv^  market 
research  and  data  prepared  by 
our  own  staff.” 

".  .  .  We  will  do  anything 
necessary  to  support  newspaper 
advertising.” 

“.  .  .  We  will  do  as  little  as 
possible  on  this — why  give  na¬ 
tional  accounts  this  cooperation 
and  do  nothing  for  retail  ac¬ 
counts?”  • 

“.  .  .  Plan  to  re-establish  our 
merchandising  staff  of  five  men. 
All  major  campaigns  will  be 
merchandised,  particularly  in 
food  and  drugs.” 

“.  .  .  We  are  now  studying  the 
advisability  of  inaugurating  the 
New  York  World-Telegram’s 
store-audit  plan.” 

Methods  of  economizing  on 
newsprint  differ  sharply  as  far 
as  retail  and  national  are  con¬ 
cerned.  While  most  of  the  linage 
leaders  are  cutting  the  larger 
space  users  drastically  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  go  easy  on  the 
smaller  advertisers,  several  so- 


Southem  Mills 

Chattanooga  Tenn..  Oct  10 
— Carl  B.  Short,  newly  elected 
president  oi  the  Southern 
Newspapers  Publishers'  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  general  manager 
oi  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
and  World-News,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  several  large  fi¬ 
nancial  groups  ore  contem¬ 
plating  the  construction  oi 
newsprint  mills  in  the  South. 

Short,  who  said  'the  South 
may  soon  step  out  in  iront  oi 
the  newsprint  industry,"  said 
plans  ore  being  considered  to 
double  the  capacity  oi  South¬ 
ern  Mills,  Inc.,  at  Luikia  Tex. 
He  estimated  that  the  Lufida 
mill  expansion  program  would 
cost  irom  $3,000,000  to  $5,000^ 
000.  The  mill  is  promoted  and 
partly  financed  by  members  oi 
(he  SNPA. 

called  “second"  and  “third"  pa¬ 
pers  are  liberal  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  prestige  ac¬ 
counts.  and  tougher  on  the 
smaller  advertisers.  Two  of  the 
largest  papers  made  drives  for 
new  small  accounts  during  tte 
beginning  od  rationing  and  have 
held  on  to  these  new  accounts, 
hoping  to  make  big  space-users 
of  them  later  on. 

One  out  of  three  newspapers 
are  eliminating  classified  from 
out  of  town  editions  and  retail 
is  being  omitted  by  25%  of  those 
replying.  Six  of  the  advertising 
departments  surveyed  are  limit¬ 
ing  each  national  ad  to  1,000 
lines  and  in  four  instances  no 
more  than  1,000  lines  are  ac¬ 
cepted  from  a  national  account 
during  any  one  week-  Several 
ad-directors  expressed  the  hope 
that  classified  departments  will 
never  again  accept  display  ads 
in  the  classified  section. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  Interest¬ 
ing  remarks  regarding  present 
and  future  rationing  plans— 

“.  .  .  We  are  declining  classi¬ 
fied.  retail  and  national  ac¬ 
counts  of  least  importance.” 

“.  .  .  Dropped  classified  com¬ 
pletely  because  of  newsprint 
shortage.” 

“.  .  .  1,000  lines  per  week  max¬ 
imum  for  any  national  accouxt 
Saturday  classified  discontin¬ 
ued.” 

“.  .  .  Retail  getting  54%  of 
available  space,  classified  33% 
and  national  13%.” 

“.  .  .  Retail  6B%,  classified 
25%,  national  10%.’’ 

“.  .  .  Each  department  given 
tonnage  quotas  beginning  of 
quarter,  then  departments  are 
rationed  as  th^  see  fit.” 

".  .  .  Retail  accounts  using 
less  than  50.000  lines  in  '44  lim¬ 
ited  to  4.000  lines  a  month." 

“.  .  .  Don’t  expect  to  return  to 
display  in  classified  columns.’’ 

“.  .  .  640-Iinc  maximum  on 
national,  retail  accounts  using 
200  lines  or  more  per  month  .  -  • 
rationed.” 

“.  .  .  Amusement  ads  limited 
to  two  days  per  week  and  classi¬ 
fied  omitted  on  Mondays.” 


Hr  October  13.  IMI 


BaSeUU’i  BtUe  at  WoM  Sene6 

AT  WRIGLEY  FIELD,  Chicago,  more  than  400  sports  writers 
reported  the  diamond  struggle  between  the  Chicago  Cubs  and 
Detroit  Tigers  in  the  1945  World  Series.  Here  are  random  shota 


Jd  OLD-TIMERS — James  Crusinberry,  standing.  WBBM,  formerly  SMILING  DAN  PARKER,  New  York  Daily  Mirror  sports  editor. 

Chicago  Tribuni  and  Chicago  Daily  News;  Charles  A.  Hughes, 


publisher  of  Detroit  Athletic  Club  News,  formerly  of  Chicago 


Record-Herald:  and  Grantland  Rice,  covering  for  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  have  a  “bull  session"  in  the  press  box. 


LEO  MACDONNELL 
For  Detroit  Times 


JOHN  CARMICHAEL.  Chi- 
cago  Daily  News,  chats  with 
Lon  Warnecke,  Cub  pitcher. 


LAWTON  CARVER 
INS  sports  editor. 


WARREN  BROWN 
Chicago  Sun  sports  editor. 


OSCAR  FRALEY 
U.P.’s  “Sports  Parade" 


JOHN  OLD 

Los  Angeles  Herald  Express 


ARCH  WARD.  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  sports  editor,  with  Charley 
Grimm.  Cubs'  manager. 


For  story  ol  World  Series 
coverage  and  news  oi  writers' 
election,  see  Page  16. 


B.  A.  BRIDGEWATER 
On  hand  for  Tulsa  World. 


LEO  FISCHER  JIMMY  POWERS 

Chicago  Herald-American’s  S.E.  N.  Y.  Daihi  Nctns  snorts  editor 


Sm  FEDER 

From  war  to  sports  for  AP. 


TOM  MEANY 
PM’s  oflBcial  observer. 


McClung  Finds  Ad 
Picture  Dark  in  France 


By  Betty  Feezel 

IT  WAS  three  weeks  in  Parts 

for  Mary  McClung,  advertising 
director  of  the  Setv  York  Poit — 
and  all  in  the 
line  of  duty.  She 
went  there  to 
assist  in  the  es^ 
tablishment  of 
the  advertising 
department  o  f 
the  new  Paris 
Post,  affiliate  of 
the  New  York 
Post.  She  re¬ 
turned  to  the 
States  last  week. 

With  enthu¬ 
siasm  Miss  Mc¬ 
Clung  told  Edi-  McClung 
TOR  It  Publisher.  “The  paper  is 
coming  along  very  well.  We 
have  great  hopes  for  it.  It  can 
do  much  to  cement  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  the  Amer¬ 
icans." 

Few  Ads  Now 

The  advertising  picture  in 
Prance  at  present,  however,  she 
said,  is  not  very  bright.  All  in 
the  way  of  advertisements  that 
can  be  seen  in  the  Paris  Post, 
or  any  of  the  Paris  papers,  are 
amusement  notices  mostly  of  the 
listing  type  and  occasionally 
liquor  and  perfume  insertions. 
The  reason,  of  course,  she 
pointed  out  (in  addition  to  the 
newsprint  shortage),  is  that  the 
French  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  “have  nothing  to  adver¬ 
tise  yet.” 

“When  the  country,  which 
right  now  is  in  a  deplorable 
condition,  is  able  to  get  back  on 
its  feet,  there  will  be  a  great 
amount  of  business  from  an  ad¬ 
vertising  standpoint,”  Miss  Mc¬ 
Clung  declared. 

"The  Frenchman  needs  every¬ 
thing,”  she'  continued.  “He  is 
undernourished;  he  needs  food — 
sugar,  cocoa,  coffee,  tea.  He  has 
no  fuel.  His  clothing  is  worn 


ANA  Annual  Meeting 

The  36th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Notional  Ad- 
vsrtisers  has  been  scheduled 
for  Nov.  18,  19  and  20  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
City.  The  meeting  'will  begin 
at  five  pun.  Sunday  and  con¬ 
tinue  through  Tuesdcry  eve¬ 
ning. 

The  program  'will  cover  the 
outlook  for  all  advertising  me¬ 
dia;  a  presentation  on  the  na¬ 
tional  problems  which  affect 
business  and  a  symposium  on 
new  corporate  functions  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  including  sales  train¬ 
ing,  employe  relations,  stock¬ 
holder  relations  and  coituner- 
cial  Beseorch. 


out.  So  are  the  household  ap¬ 
pliances.  Irons  and  most  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  are  gone  com- 
nletely,  and  there  should  be  a 
tremendous  market  for  radios.” 

It  must  be  remembered.  Miss 
"^cClung  said,  that  France  suf- 
fe*-ed  badlv  throughout  the  war. 
While  the  Germans  were  in 
France,  they  appronriated  much 
and  destroyed  more  when  they 
<e^t.  France  is  receiving  no  out¬ 
side  help  and  is  having  a  hard 
struggle. 

Transportation  Advertising 

"When  times  are  better  I  think 
you  will  .see  a  great  flow  of  trans¬ 
portation  advertising — by  rail¬ 
roads  air  lines,  steamship  lines.” 
Mi.ss  ^^cClung  .said.  “We’re  mak¬ 
ing  a  definite  aim  for  that  at  the 
Post.” 

As  a  newsoaner.  the  Post  is 
also  getting  behind  the  idea  of 
encouraging  tourist  travel  in 
France,  she  added.  A  recent  edi¬ 
torial  bv  Paris  Post  Editor  Paul 
Scott  Mowrer  cited  the  tourist 
trade  as  one  means  of  giving 
France  “foreign  currencies  with 
which  to  buy”  and  consequently, 
eventually  acquiring  ways  of 
foreign  exchange. 

Although  .she  speaks  very  lit¬ 
tle  French,  the  attractive  adver¬ 
tising  manager  said  she  managed 
throughout  her  visit  without  too 
much  trouble.  “I  had  a  secre¬ 
tary  who  spoke  English.”  she 
amplified,  “and  also  a  very  good 
interpreter.  I  even  found  my  in¬ 
ability  to  speak  French  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  business  transac¬ 
tions.  It  gave  me  time  to  think 
before  I  had  to  answer!” 

She  flew  over  on  the  American 
Export  Clipper,  stopping  over 
for  several  days  in  England,  and 
she  returned  home  on  a  troop¬ 
ship,  the  S.S.  Argentine,  sailing 
from  Le  Havre. 

"As  plans  stand  now.”  Miss 
McClung  said,  “I  will  go  back  to 
Paris  for  a  while  in  the  spring 
when  the  advertising  situation 
should  be  more  hopeful.  By  that 
time  the  Paris  Post  will  be  pub¬ 
lishing  larger  editions  and  the 
circulation  should  be  on  a  more 
regular  basis.  You  know  we 
hope  eventually  to  circulate  In 
the  capitals  of  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  continent.  That 
should  provide  even  wider  op¬ 
portunities  for  advertising.” 

■ 

Seaton  Group  Buys 
Lead,  S.  D.,  Daily 

Lead  ’'u'-'irotions.  an  affiliate 
of  Pcaton  Publications  of  Hast¬ 
ings,  Ne''.,  has  bought  the  Lead 
(S.  D.)  Daily  Call,  Fred  A.  Sea¬ 
ton.  publisher  of  the  Hastings 
(Neb.)  Daily  Tribune,  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  Daily  Call  is  the  fourth 
newspaper  to  become  affiliated 
with  Seaton  Publications. 

George  E.  Oyler,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Tribune  since 
last  April,  will  be  general  man¬ 
ager. 


CONCENTRATING  AT  ‘FATAL  APPLE'  PARTY 

Walter  luttner  of  McCann  Erickson,  Antoinette  Donnelly  of  New  York 
Daily  News,  and  Florence  Brobeck  of  American  Weekly  cooperote 
in  a  concentration  act  for  a  mindreader  stunt  during  Revlon  s  Garden 
of  Eden  party  at  which  the  new  excitement  color,  "Fatal  Apple." 
was  introduced. 


C^ampaignd  and  .^^ccountd 


-By  Betty  Feezel 


Calvert  Campaigns 

USING  271  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  Calvert  Dis¬ 
tillers  CoRP.,  New  York,  is 
launching  a  new  campaign  on 
Calvert  Reserve  and  Special 
whiskies.  Each  ad  will  feature 
a  thoroughbred  animal  viewing 
Calvert  drinks  and  commenting 
on  the  pleasure  in  store  for  the 
drinker.  The  “talking”  animal 
theme  replaces  the  past  year’s 
campaign  theme.  “Anyone  who 
knows  can  tell  the  real  thing,” 
but  the  emphasis  is  still  on  Cal- 
ver’s  whiskey  as  “the  real 
thing.”  In  addition  to  the  news¬ 
paper  schedule  the  campaign  is 
appearing  in  magazines. 

"The  Calvert  cartoon  campaign 
“Metropolitan  moments”  for 
Calvert  Reserve  will  continue 
to  run  with  insertions  several 
times  a  week  in  about  60  large 
city  newspapers. 

Lennen  &  Mitchell.  New  York, 
handles  the  account. 

Educational  Job 
ATLANTIC,  Gulf  and  West 
Indies  Sttiamship  Lines,  par¬ 
ent  company  of  the  Cuba  Mail. 
Poro  Rico.  Clyde-Mallory  and 
Southern  Steamship  Lines.  Is  in¬ 
augurating  a  campaign  stressing 
the  trade  value  to  the  U.S.  of 
the  area  which  the  line  serves. 
Ads  will  be  run  in  selected 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The 
agency  is  Wendell  P.  Colton  Co. 

In  the  News 

FEATURING  the  significance  of 
major  news  events,  Newsweek 
magazine  is  launching  a  nation¬ 
wide  advertising  campaign.  Ads 
of  640-lines  will  run  on  a  weekly 
schedule  in  18  metropolitan 
dailies.  Chief  elements  in  the  ad 
series  are  news  photographs  and 
headlines  with  copy  pointing  up 
the  weekly’s  treatment  of  sig¬ 
nificant  news  happenings 
throughout  the  world.  John  A. 
Cairns  &  Co.  handles  the  ac¬ 
count. 

EDITOR  ft  PU 


Introducing  Oz 
HOMIX  PRODUCTS.  INC.,  New 
York,  will  shortly  begin  a  pro¬ 
motion  to  introduce  a  new  prod- 
duct  called  “OZ,”  “a  Wiz  of  an 
ice  cream  mix.”  First  move  will 
be  test  newspaper  and  radio 
campaigns  in  several  cities.  The 
company  has  acquired  the  rights 
to  all  the  characters  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  “Wizard  of  Oz  ”  books  for 
advertising  and  merchandising. 

Via  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc. 

Here's  the  Reason 
LAMONT,  CORLISS  &  CO., 
maker  of  Nestle’s  Chocolate 
Bars,  Cocoa  and  Semi-Sweet 
Morsels,  is  releasing  a  series  of 
ads  devoted  to  the  purpose  of 
explaining  why,  despite  the  end 
of  the  war,  there  are  still  not 
enough  Nestle  chocolate  prod¬ 
ucts  to  go  around.  Pointed  out 
in  the  copy  is  the  fact  that  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  still  tightly  ra¬ 
tioned  on  sugar.  The  schedule 
starting  Nov.  18  calls  for  four 
color  pages  in  American  Weekly, 
Parade  and  two  magazines.  The 
agency  is  Cecil  &  Presbrey.  Inc. 

Lemuel  Returns 
BECAUSE  last  year’s  campaign 
for  Lightningpak  Hot-on-the 
Spot  Heat  Pads  was  so  success¬ 
ful  in  upping  orders  the  Rose- 
Derry  Co.,  Newton.  Mass.,  is  ex¬ 
tending  its  campaign  this  year. 
Ads  of  58  lines  will  run  in  Pa¬ 
rade  and  in  the  Metropolitan 
group  as  well  as  in  Collier’s 
magazine  from  October  through 
March.  Again  featured  in  the 
ads  is  Lemuel,  the  little  man 
with  the  Lightningpak,  sketched  > 
by  New  Yorker  artist  Otto  Sog-  j 
low.  Via  Alley  &  Richards  Co.,  ; 
Boston.  I 

Million  Dollar  Budget  \ 

AS  A  REJSULT  of  successful  | 
newspaper  and  radio  tests  I 
Staze,  Inc.,  maker  of  Staze  dent-  | 
(Continued  on  page  70)  I 
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CARTOONISTS  GIVE  ATTENTION  TO  STRIKES  AND  FREE  PRESS  THEME 


IN  TUNE  WITH  THE  TIMES 

Kay  Kvans,  Coiumbus  Dispatch 


THEY  THRIVE  IN  DARKNESS 

Dorman  II.  Smith,  XEA  Servict 


THROUGH  THE  WRINGER 

Cal  .\lloy,  Memphis  i'timiiiercial  . 


sonal  manpower  shortage?”  They 
cut  her  off  the  air  at  that  point, 
she  reported  gleefully. 

After  12  years  on  the  News, 
“Joseph  V.  Connolly,  God  rest 
'  offered  me  a  contract 


je  Keaay  so  fat  I  just  couldn’t  resist.” 

For  INS  about  half  of  her  as-  Washington,  Oct.  10  —  The 
well,  and  I  had  a  wonderful  signments  have  taken  her  out  of  Government's  case  against  Dr. 
time.”  town.  She  covered  the  English  Edward  A.  Rumely,  charged 

Vivid,  dynamic  and  very  vocal  coronation  for  the  wire  service,  with  contempt  of  the  House  of 
against  posing  of  all  sorts,  Mrs.  When  the  British  King  and  Representatives  for  hLs  refusal 
Robb  soon  disclosed  in  her  con-  Queen  made  their  famous  re-  to  disclose  requested  informa- 
versation  that  she  had  no  neutral  porter-cracking  tour,  Mrs.  Robb  tion  to  the  committee  on  cam- 
zones  in  her  personality.  The  went  along,  and  she  had  “just  paign  expenditures,  ran  into  dif- 
blue-haired,  blue-eyed  attractive  completed  that  rat  race,”  when  Acuity  today  when  Presiding 
journalist  punctuated  her  an-  INS  ordered  her  on  the  inaug-  Judge  James  Proctor  ruled  the 
swers  with  such  enthusiasms  as:  ural  Pan  American  trans-Atlan-  House  has  no  authority  to  issue 
“loving  every  minute”  of  her  12  tic  Clipper  flight.  a  subpena  in  the  absence  of 

years  on  the  New  York  Daily  She  has  spent  considerable  prima  facie  proof  that  funds  of 
News  and  being  “absolutely  time  in  the  Bahamas.  “My  life  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
happy”  at  INS.  Her  writing  is  and  times  with  the  Duke  and  tional  Government  were  used 
“not  a  career,  just  work — and  I  Duchess  of  Windsor  would  make  for  political  purposes, 
love  it.”  She  was  “just  crazy”  a  .‘separate  book.  I  used  to  live  This  ruling  placed  upon  the 
about  the  AP  and  U.P.  globe-  in  Caldwell.  Idaho,  and  we  used  Government  the  burden  of  prov- 
sters.  though  she  had  never  met  to  do  all  our  shopping  from  the  ing  knowledge  of  actual  spend- 
Miller  or  Othman  before.  She  Sears  Roebuck  catalog,  and  I  ing  for  campaigning.  It  sup- 
has  the  “most  luxurious  soul  in  never  guessed  I  would  help  the  ports  the  position  Rumely,  ex- 

—  ■  .  ecutive  director  of  CCG,  took 

when  he  declined  to  make  docu¬ 
ments  available  to  a  House 
group  whose  chairman  was  Rep. 


THREE  and  a  half  weeks  ago 

her  chief  at  International 
News  Service  called  Inez  Robb 
and  said, 

"You’re  going 
on  a  trip  around 
the  world.  Bet- 
ter  get  ready.”  ^  tH 

With  a  long  sigh  ■■ 
for  the  sleep  she  ^  r"^' 

expected  to  skip.  »  f 

the  INS  feature  f  J 
writer  pulled  j 

out  her  perpetu- 
ally  half-packed 

So  after  beat¬ 
ing  the  New  Robb 

York  elevator 

strike  by  a  whisker  up  to  the 
35th  floor  of  the  buildings  where 
one  gets  visas,  finishing  a  series  mileage  is  the  greatest.  Mrs.  $5.98  win 
of  articles  for  INS  and  submit-  Roosevelt’s  or  mine.”  "''rs.  R 

ting  to  assorted  inoculations,  she  On  the  News  .she  did  Nancy 
got  up  at  5  o'clock  of  the  starting  Randolph  for  10  years — “And 
day,  put  on  among  other  things  may  I  say  that  any  type  of  re-  ^ 

her  last  pair  of  nylons,  and  porting  is  simple  after  society 
caught  the  plane  for  Washing-  reporting,”  she  declared  with  her  her  first 
ton.  customary  emphasis. 

In  six  days  course  the  series  of  After  three  vears  on  the  obout 

four  planes  used  by  the  ATC  had  Inez  Callowav  met  and  married 
circl^  the  globe.  Paul  Miller  J.  A.  Robb,  now  an  Army  major 
had  filed  details  of  the  trip  for  in  Italy,  and  her  byline  s-nce. 

Associated  Press.  Fred  Othman  whenever  used,  has  i^oen  Inez  Y,? 

had  described  “Arabian  Nights”  Robb — “Golly,  it's  hard  enoueh  ' 

style  baths  and  “Gunga  Din”  to  chase  a  husband  d'^w’i  and 
service  in  India  for  the  United  marry  him  without  rn^us’ng  lo 
Press,  and  Mrs.  Robb  had  filed  use  his  name.  You  can’t  conver*  * 

daily  “light  stuff,”  and  the  globe-  me  to  Lucy  Stonism.”  .  ®  boast; 

sters  returned  to  their  starting  jngz  Robb  delights  in  punc- 

turing  pretensions  or  anything 

Back  in  her  own  apartment  she  considers  posturing  and  in  Barthol 
Mrs.  Robb  slid  her  feet  out  of  upsetting  a  person  s  orecon-  ^ 

her  shoes,  curled  nicely  shaped  ceived  ideas  about  herself.  She  U.  S.  r! 
legs  under  her  and  prepared  to  related  with  zest  how  she  terri-  foYKO. 
enjoy  the  interview  with  E&P.  fied  the  announcer  who  wel-  flag  whicl 

"Four  visas.”  she  proclaimed  corned  her  to  Honolulu  with  of  the  Ur 
ruefully,  “and  after  all  that  palaver  about  her  fortunate  t)os>-  ado’^tion 
blood,  sweat  and  tears  no  one  tion  in  a  manpower  shortage  to  charter  ' 
ever  looked  at  them.”  make  the  world  trin  with  a  American 

“I  can  tell  you  truthfully,”  she  planeful  of  men.  “We-ell,  my  United 
said,  “it  was  one  trip  I  didn’t  dear  young  man.”  she  reoeated  Frank  H. 
want  to  go  on — six  days.  I  her  response  with  gusto,  “do  you  Barthol 
thought  it  would  be  killing,  but  think  I  look  the  kind  of  woman  represent 
I  stood  the  trip  exceptionally  who  would  ever  confess  to  per-  place  of  t 

IDITOR  A  PUILISHERfer  October  IS,  IMS 


Censors  Scored 

Shortly  after  the  announce- 
ment  this  week  that  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur  had  lifted  military 
press  censorship  for  all  Allied 
correspondents,  a  flood  of  dis¬ 
patches  from  newsmen  ot- 
tached  to  his  headquarters  in 
Tokyo  arrived  in  news  offices, 
reveoling  the  “dictatoriaT*  and 
“unreasonable"  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  MacArthur's  com¬ 
mand  during  the  censorship 
period. 


By  Charles  H.  Carson 


STAY  AT  HOME  .  .  .  and  like  it!  It’s  a  safe  bet  the  majority 
of  men  and  women  returning  from  over  there  will  do  just  that 
lor  a  time  at  least!  Here’s  a  tip:  If  he  has  been  through  the 
snows  of  France  .  .  .  the  ice  of  the  Aleutians  ...  he  will  not 
want  to  go  on  a  sleigh  ride  for  a  date!  If  she,  has  felt  the  fog 
of  old  England  .  .  .  the  rains  of  Italy  .  .  .  she'll  not  want  to  have 
another  “dale  in  the  rain!”  so  what? 

#  *  * 

.  .  .  TO  READ! — Your  stationery  store  .  .  .  circulating  library  in 
department  stores  .  .  .  should  advertise  books!  One  example 
of  how  it’s  done  is  in  a  recent  Advertising  Trends  from  National 
Research  Bureau,  showing  a  series  of  ads  of  “Old  Prof’s  Book 
Shop”  (Pontiac,  Mich.),  Appears  every  Monday!  (Why  not  on 
Friday  for  week-end  reading?)  Gives  latest  news  on  books  old 
and  new,  not  staid  old  reviews,  but  thumbnail  sketches  of  what’s 
what!  They  report  these  ads  have  increased  business  five  times! 

You  don’t  have  to  wear  spectacles  or  be  styled  a  “book  worm” 
to  read  a  book!  Who  reads?  A  recent  survey  by  the  Book 
Manufacturers  Institute,  found  that  21%  of  the  public  had  read 
a  book  yesterday  .  .  .  33%  had  read  one  in  the  past  month  .  .  . 
24%  within  a  year!  Says  the  Public  Relations  Review:  “If  nearly 
50%  of  the  American  public  read  a  book  but  once  a  year,  or 
far  less  frequently,  how  can  we  expect  them  to  read  the  columns 
and  volumes  explaining  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Bretton  Woods,  etc?” 
Here’s  a  group  to  advertise  to  ...  to  make  book-minded! 

•  •  • 

ON  ’THE  O’THER  HAND  .  .  .  The  American  Library  Association 

reports  that  more  of  us  were  reading  in  1944  than  in  any  year 
since  war  began!  ’This  reading  was  graded  thus:  (1)  human 
relations  and  religion  ...  (2)  war  and  the  state  of  the  world! 

•  «  « 

BUT  THEY  ARE  READING!  .  .  .  Last  year  the  numerous  pocket 
editions  of  books  sold  near  the  60  million  mark!  They  were 
sent  overseas  in  packages  .  .  .  carried  here  in  workers’  pockets 
.  .  .  part  of  any  trip  planned!  TTiese  many  Book  of  the  Month 
Clubs  have  boosted  the  idea  of  reading  books! 

In  New  York  City,  “The  Book  Find  Club”  starting  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  10  friends  in  three  years  has  reached  an  enrollment  of 
45,000.  TTie  Literary  Guild  reports  a  membership  of  900,000  .  .  . 

Book  of  the  Month,  600,000.  This  shows  we  are  reading!  .  .  , 

Someone  has  books  to  sell.  Your  stationer  .  .  .  druggist  .  .  .  book 
shop  or  cigar  store! 

*  •  • 

NOT  LEAST  ...  in  book  sales  for  the  coming  holidays  will  be 

the  Bible!  Sales  of  Bibles  last  year  broke  all  records  .  .  . 

with  12,403,541.  According  to  the  American  Bible  Society,  service 
forces  accounted  for  the  gain!  The  Society  estimates  that  more 
than  500  million  copies  will  be  needed  during  the  next  20  years, 
due  to  ravages  of  war! 

*  *  « 

READ  IT  ALSO!  .  .  .  Says  the  Rev.  William  Patterson  of  New 
York  .  .  .  more  than  2,000  book  titles  have  been  taken  from 
the  Bible!  If  titles  for  books  .  .  .  why  not  headlines  for  ads? 

•  •  • 

.  .  .  AND  TO  PLAY!  .  .  .  Big  upswing  is  reported  on  the  way 
for  games  of  every  kind.  Look  through  any  of  your  stationery 
dealers’  trade  magazines  and  see  the  hundreds  that  are  coming 
their  way!  Cribbage  is  coming  back  with  new  type  boards  .  .  . 
new  and  improved  chess  boards.  .  .  better  one  man  bridge  boards 
.  .  .  games  devised  because  inventors  and  manufacturers  know 
that  the  boys  and  girls  will  be  at  home  this  winter  ...  a  tip  to 
pep  up  your  dealer  in  his  advertising! 

*  •  • 

.  .  .  AND  TO  WRITE!  .  .  .  More  letters  have  been  written  during 
these  war  years  than  ever  before  in  our  history!  Not  only 
from  here  to  there  .  .  .  but  from  there  to  here!  The  Army  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  reports  they  have  handled  570  million  pieces  of  V-Mail! 
Those  over  there  have  learned  to  write  .  .  .  those  over  here  more 
so!  ’They'll  continue  to  correspond  while  both  are  over  here! 
Manufacturers  are  offering  dealers  many  innovations  ...  all 


A  Lesson  for  Retail  Merchants 

LOUISVILLE,  Ky.,  Oct.  8 — Style-minded  and  smiling,  the 
school  teachers  of  this  city  have  expressed  their  resent¬ 
ment  against  merchants’  use  of  caricatures  in  their  adver¬ 
tising. 

Referring  to  the  antiquated  version  of  the  sharp-visaged 
teacher  with  high  button  shoes  and  nose  glasses,  a  group  of 
today’s  schoolma’ams  wrote  to  the  Retail  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation:  “We  are  sure  that  intelligent  young  people  would 
not  wish  to  be  identified  with  a  profession  which  they  see 
ridiculed  in  this  manner.  .  .  .  The  use  of  caricature  is  a 
failure  to  appreciate  the  opportunity  for  successful  adver¬ 
tising  through  the  use  of  attractive  teachers  ’’ 


of  which  can  be  advertised!  The  smallest  unit  of  sale  is  still 
good  for  a  promotion}  Look  out  for  that  new  type  of  Air  Mail 
Stationery  .  .  .  with  a  “Peek  Proof”  talking  point  .  .  .  can  write 
on  both  sides  of  the  paper!  .  .  .  the  new  mirrored  stationery  box 
.  .  .  "Tiny  Notes”  for  the  teen-agers  .  .  .  “Lobby  Note  Heads”  and 
many  other  novelties! 

•  «  * 

MEANING  .  .  .  Your  stationery  account,  even  with  small  items, 
has  a  wealth  of  old  as  well  as  new  things  to  promote  during 
the  holiday  .season!  It’s  the  first  ‘’back  home”  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  for  many  moons!  Your  suggestions  to  him  to  take 

advantage  of  it  will  pay  dividends! 

•  •  * 

CHILLY  WINDS  .  .  .  now  whipping  around  most  parts  of  the 
country.  The  school  children  will  need  outdoor  protection. 
Sc.ys  the  editor  of  Boy’s  Outfitter:  .  .  .  “boys’  departments  can  do 
a  much  better  job  than  they  have  in  the  past.  There  has  been 
a  tendency  to  regard  ads  as  a  part  of  routine.  Originality  and 
dramatic  force  can  do  much  to  put  the  boy’s  business  on  the  level 
it  deserves.” 

Proof  of  the  pudding  is  his  suggestion  to  promote  clothing  for 
various  kinds  of  weather.  Each  of  these  below  could  be  the 
heading  of  a  separate  advertisement  tieing  in  with  the  weather. 
(“OLD  MAN  WEATHER”  Feb.  10) 

Such  as:  COLD — Mackinaw;  ICY — Snow  Suit;  MILD — Water- 
repellent  Jacket;  SNOWY — Parka;  WINTRY — Fleece  Fingertip 
Coat;  BLEAK — Gabardine  Ulster;  STORMY — Coat  &  Legging  Suit; 
WINDY— Pea  Coat:  SLEETY— Sheeplined  Jacket;  COOL— Leather 
Jacket;  CRISP — Overcoat! 

•  «  * 


INTRIGUING  ...  a  .suggestion  just  before  the  holiday  season 
from  Hoffman  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Apparel 
Arts:  ”Is  there  need  in  this  country  for  a  Universal  Gift  Bond? 
A  bond  that  a  store  could  sell  in  one  part  of  the  country,  which 
could  be  redeemed  in  goods  in  any  store  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country?  The  markup  or  commission  could  be  split  50-50,  or  60% 
to  the  store  serving  and  40%  to  the  one  selling!”  Might  drop 
this  in  your  rounds:  Great  changes  in  merchandising  have  come 
from  far  less  casual  remarks! 

•  *  « 

DON'T  OVERLOOK  .  .  .  the  men's  wear  section  in  department 
stores.  Says  an  advertisement  of  Reis  underwear  and  pajama 
manufacturers  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Department  Store  Econ¬ 
omist:  “.  .  .  men’s  furnishing  contributed  very  nearly  the  largest 
volume  average  for  any  department  in  the  store.”  Figures  of  the 
NRDGA  Controllers  Congress  say  that  in  this  department  sales 
per  square  foot  were  $81  with  a  store  average  of  $51  ...  a  net 
profit  of  10.9%.  Markdowns  were  set  at  2.6%  against  a  store 
average  of  4.2%. 

•  *  * 

BANK  ON  THIS  ...  If  your  bank  account  is  leaning  too  much 
toward  radio  or  to  mail!  A  survey  by  the  Financial  Adver¬ 
tisers  Association,  found  that  banks,  trust  companies,  saving  and 
loan  associations  .  .  .  invested  their  advertising  funds  in  1944 
this  way:  Newspapers  34.4%  .  .  .  Radio  13.6%  .  .  .  Magazines  and 
Business  Papers  11.2%  .  .  .  Mail  8%  .  .  .  Other  printed  matter 
8.4%  .  .  .  Outdoor  6%  and  all  other  kinds  of  advertising  17.4%. 
Facts  like  these,  if  he’s  hipped  on  other  than  newspapers,  will  do 
wonders  if  you  break  the  news  to  him! 


Representatives  Meet 

Chicago.  Oct.  8 — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  will  be  held  here  at 


the  Hotel  Continental  Oct.  17, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Herbert  W.  Moloney,  retiring 
president.  John  T.  Fitzgerald, 
president-elect,  will  take  office. 
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Get  the  full  benefit  of  the  double-barreled  action  in  this  dominant  2-in-l  market,  con¬ 
sisting  of  (1)  Greater  Cleveland,  and  (2)  the  26  adjacent  counties.  Here  are  Ohio’s 
largest  and  second-largest  retail  areas,  all  tied  together  in  one  closely-knit,  compact 
unit.  You  can  reach,  and  sell,  BOTH  parts  of  this  rich  2-in-l  market  with  one  news¬ 
paper — the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  This  newspaper  has  to  its  credit  more  than  100 
years  of  intimate  identification  with  the  aims,  interests  and  growth  of  every  single  one 
of  the  143*  cities  and  towns  that  make  up  this  market.  Through  no  other  medium  can 
you  reach  so  many  potential  buyers  of  your  idea  or  your  product  at  so  little  cost. 

•  Akron,  Canton  &  Yoiingstown  not  included. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  Representatives,  John  B,  Woodward,  Inc, 
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Heavy  Wordage 
Filed  by  400 
At  World  Series 

( Full  page  of  pictures — P.  1 1 ) 

Chicago,  Oct.  10 — Happy  days 
are  here  again,  judging  from 
the  heavy  wordage — averaging 
300.000  daily 
— ^filed  on  the 
World  Series 
and  the  large 
contingent  of 
more  than  400 
sports  writers 
who  covered  the 
1945  baseball 
classic  here  and 
at  Detroit. 

Western  Union 
representatives 
estimated  that 
on  a  daily  basis 
there  were  s  i  x  O'Neill 
times  as  many  words  filed  on  the 
Cubs-Tigers  series  as  there  were 
per  day  on  the  United  Nations 
conference  at  San  Francisco. 
There  were  96  telegraph  wires 
at  Wrigley  Field  and  26  in  the 
press  headquarters  at  the 
Palmer  House. 

Edgar  Munzel.  Chicago  Sun, 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  chapter 
of  the  Baseball  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  who  was  in 
charge  of  press  accommodations 
for  the  Chicago  end  of  the 
series,  was  unable  to  handle  all 
requests  for  press  box  space.  A 
total  of  408  writers  were  pro¬ 
vided  seats  at  the  Cubs'  park, 
with  newspapermen  on  hand 
from  coast  to  coast. 

With  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  again  having  exclusive 
radio  rights  on  the  series,  the 
expanded  press  section  was 
crowded  with  newspaper  writ¬ 
ers.  They  included  the  peren¬ 
nial  baseball  experts  and  sports 
editors,  together  with  such  men 
as  Grantland  Rice,  North  Ameri- 
can  Newspaper  Alliance,  who 


has  been  covering  the  World 
Series  since  1905;  Sid  Feder, 
Associated  Press  war  corre¬ 
spondent  back  at  his  old  job  of 
sports  writing,  and  Bill  Corum, 
New  York  Journal  -  American 
sports  columnist,  who  doubled  in 
brass  as  a  writer  and  radio  com¬ 
mentator. 

Pete  Lisagor,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  now  with 
Stars  and  Stripes,  flew  from 


Owner  Briggs  of  the  Tigers. 
P.  K.Wrigley,  owner  of  the  Cubs, 
was  host  to  the  writers. 


Sgt.  Burke  Smith 

Paris  to  cover  the  series  for  the 
European  edition  of  the  Army 
newspaper.  Lisagor  cabled  a 
daily  story  on  the  games.  An¬ 
other  service  paper  writer  was 
Sgt.  Joe  Burke,  RCAF.  who  cov¬ 
ered  for  the  Amherst  ( N.  S. ) 
Lucky  Star  Tribune. 

From  the  baseball  fraternity 
covering  the  series  were  Rogers 
Hornsby,  former  National 
League  batting  champion,  now 
director  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  Baseball  Schools,  and  Bill 
Terry,  manager  of  the  New  York 
Giants,  writing  for  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal. 

Frank  (Buck)  O’Neill,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Baseball  Writers  Association, 
succeeding  Martin  Haley,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Leo  Mac- 
donnell,  Detroit  Times,  was 
named  vicepresident,  and  Ken 
Smith.  New  York  Mirror,  was 
re-elected,  secretary-treasurer. 

Every  writer  in  the  press  box 
at  Detroit  received  a  fountain 
pen,  with  the  compliments  of 


Chicago,  Oct.  8 — P.  K.  Wrig¬ 
ley,  owner  of  the  Chicago  Cubs, 
utilized  newspaper  advertising 
space  for  two  public  relations 
messages  to  the  thousands  of 
fans  who  were  unsuccessful  in 
obtaining  tickets  for  the  Series. 

Large  display  ads  appeared  in 
all  Chicago  dailies  last  P’riday, 
explaining  Chicago's  population 
is  over  3,000,000  and  there  are 
only  36,250  reserved  seats  at 
Wrigley  Field. 

The  copy  stated  in  part: 

•  Thank  You,  Cub  Fans!  For 
your  support  of  the  team.  It 
was  a  real  help  in  winning  the 
National  League  championship. 
Thanks,  Too  .  .  .  for  being  such 
good  sports  about  the  World 
Series  ticket  situation.  ...  We 
did  our  best — but  it  was  phy¬ 
sically  impossible  to  accommo¬ 
date  everyone.  We  regret  this 
very  much — we  really  do.” 

On  Saturday,  Mr.  Wrigley  ran 
another  ad  in  all  Chicago  pa¬ 
pers,  this  time  dealing  with  the 
ticket  scalping  situation. 

■ 

Lists  Naval  Losses 

When  the  U.  S.  Navy  on  Oct.  5 
announc^  a  recapitulation  of 
ail  vessels  lost  during  the  war 
through  enemy  action  or  other¬ 
wise.  the  New  York  Times  used 
a  full  page  for  the  listing,  with 
type  of  vessel,  location  lost, 
cause  and  date. 

■ 

Industrial  Institute 

Featuring  the  discussion  and 
solution  of  the  present-day 
problems  of  industrial  editing, 
the  New  Jersey  Industrial  Edi¬ 
tors’  Association  will  have  a 
one-day  institute  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.. 
Nov.  14.  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Rutgers  University  School 

Tournalism 


Announcing  the  Appointment  of 

MR.  HAL  C.  HILLER 


as 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

of 

THE  WICHITA  EAGLE 

MORNING  —  EVENING  —  SUNDAY 


September  17,  1945 


WICHITA.  KANSAS 


To  subordinate  a 
great  circulation 
to  smaller  circu¬ 
lations  is  to  argue 
that  a  great  river 
is  less  navigable 
than  its  Tributa¬ 
ries... Tributaries 
are  necessary,  but 
ships  come  home 
on  the  torrent. 

- 

- - » 


K.ditor  and  Piiblifhfr 


WASHINGTON,  I).  C. 

TIMES-HERALD  .  228,497 
The  STAR  .  .  .  197,583 
The  POST  .  ,  ,  162,247 
The  NEWS  .  .  .  101,039 

«s  of  March  31,  1945 


National  Representative 
GEO.  A,  McDEVITT  CO. 
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J.  A.  BRUNTON  JR. 

GrMfer  M«w  York  CooatUt,  BS4 

“The  privilefre  of  perpetuating 
the  great  American  tradition  of 
a  free  press  carries  with  it  the 
responsibility  of  courageous, 
accurate,  complete,  honest  and 
dignified  dissemination  of  the 
news.  In  addition,  a  news¬ 
paper  at  its  best  is  a  good 
family  newspaper.  In  all  of 
these  The  New  York  Sun  ranks 
tops.  It  strikes  me  as  particu¬ 
larly  good  newspaper  reading 
diet  for  young  people." 


DR.  ELBERT  K.  FRETWELL 
Cklof  Scout  Exoeufivo, 

National  Couacil,  BSA 

“  ‘Above  all,  know  and  believe 
that  humanity  is  advancing; 
that  there  is  progress  in  human 
life  and  human  affairs;  and 
that,  as  sure  as  God  lives,  the 
future  will  be  greater  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  present  or  past,’ 
•Charles  A.  Dana  made  that 
statement  when  he  was  Editor 
of  The  Sun.  Then,  as  now,  The 
Sun  believes  in  the  future. 
That  is  the  reason  I  like  it." 


Tomorrow's  leaders  are  today's  Boy  Scouts. 
The  men  who  guide  their  activities  know  the 
importance  of  character  and  integrity  in  their 
daily  newspaper  fare.  So  they  choose  The 
Sun  for  themselves  and  advise  it  for  their 
scouts  ...  for  editorial  honesty  and  fairness 
. .  .  and  find  in  its  special  features  their  top 
newspaper  entertainment.  In  more  than  one 
sense  The  New  York  Sun  is  truly  "one  of 
America's  BEST  read  metropolitan  dailies." 


FRANK  C.  COBB 
Wa$teka$tor  Coaaty 
Couacil,  BSA 

“I  like  The  Sun  not  only 
because  of  its  fairness  in 
news  reporting  but  in  its 
editorial  treatment  as 
well.  I  like  The  Sun’s 
sports  page  and  find 
David  Lawrence  always 
interesting.  The  Sun  al¬ 
ways  reconiized  the  value 
of  Boy  Scout  activities, 
too,  and  has  given  them 
generous  coverage.” 


Rapraiantad  in  Chicago,  Datreit,  Son  Francisco  ond 
Los  Angolos  by  WiTliamt,  Lawranca  S  Craimar 
Company:  in  Boston,  Tiiton  S.  Bail 


P.  HOWARD  eOVIY 
N«m««  Cossty  Cegscif,  BSA 

“I  have  been  reading  The  Sun 
for  a  good  many  years  because 
it’s  the  sort  of  paper  that  you 
‘like  to  go  along  with.’  There 
is  no  better  paper  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  our  youth.  Its  news 
reporting  is  honest  and  its  edi¬ 
torials  fair,  well  written  and 
broadminded.  I  particularly 
like  The  Sun  Dial  and  The 
Sun’s  fine  sports  page." 


HUNTER  B.  GRANT 

Tko  Oresges  esd  Mesfewoed, 

N.  J.,  Couacil.  BSA 

“Whenever  I  read  a  news¬ 
paper  I  turn  first  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  I  believe  The 
Sun’s  ^itorials  and  overall 
.news  coverage  are  superior 
to  any  other  newspaper.  I 
have  been  reading  Grantland 
Rice  since  I  was  a  little  boy, 
and  Ely  Culbertson  as  long 
as  I  can  remember." 


No.  S7  of  a  scries  hinhliuhting  the  acceptance 
of  The  New  York,  Sun  among  responsible  people. 
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Schools  Offer 
Source  of  Ads 
Directed  to  Vets 

By  Sgl.  W.  W.  West 

During  the  next  few  years 
you  should  be  able  to  pick  uo 
advertising  linage  from  school 
because  a  great  many  of  vour 
readers  have  come  into  a  little 
money  from  a  rich  uncle-and 

erans.  The  rich  uncle  is  Uncle 
ha^  made‘^®h  he 

ai  '»e 

If  the  veteran  is  under  25 

^ucatioi^'Ll 

at  government  ex- 

cat^^if*  “  school  he  could  lo- 
rf^u  one  of  your  ads 

If  hes  over  25  he  still  can  have 
four  years  provided  he  can 
show  that  his  schooling  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  his  being  “liid 
into  service.  caned 

Some  Ideas 

to  acquaim  him  with® his®  pr?v" 
lieges  under  the  Bill.  Further 

cept  ads  from.  There  will  h« 

proved  by  the  Vet?r=.nc> 


r>rri1io«  FvnrrnH  clusively  for  their  paper.  Last 

values  r^pana  summer  Dr.  Marshall  headed  the 

Science  Coverage  Bulletin’s  Canadian  expedition 

Oct.  9-Antici-  1“ 

paling  the  development  of  ex-  j^e  Record  other  stall  addi- 

traordinary  news  in  the  field  of  strengthen  coverage  of 

science  following  conclusion  of  ^-cience  have  been  made.  Don 
the  war  and  the  advent  of  atomic  jvjorris,  from  West  Palm  Beach, 
energy.  Philadelphia  newspapers  pj  been  engaged  as  as- 

are  summoning  some  of  the  best  Dr.  Swann.  Lt.  Wil- 

minds  in  science  to  their  staffs  jjam  P.  Asprey.  honorably  dis- 
to  write  interpretative  articles  charged  from  the  Army  after 
on  latest  world  developments,  serving  in  Europe  with  the 
The  Record  announced  today  Army  Transport  Command,  re- 
it  has  secured  Dr.  W.  F.  G.  turned  to  specialize  in  aviation. 
Swann,  director  of  the  Bartol  ■ 

Research  Foundation  of  Swarth-  Rrrriirt  Pormit  ' 

more  College.  He  will  serve  not  „  5  , 

only  as  adviser  on  all  scientific  Federated  Publication.  Inc., 

matters  but  will  write  monthly  which  publishes  three  Michigan 
features  to  be  published  exclu-  dailies,  the  Lan^ng  State  Jour- 
cfvpiv  in  the  Record  nal,  the  Battle  CveeK  EnQuirer~ 

On^y  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  News  and  the  Grand  Rapid* 
announced  bv  the  management  Herald,  has  asked  the  Federal 
of  the  Evenirq  Juilctiu  that  it  Communications  Commission  for 
has  secured  Dr  Roy  K.  Marshall,  authority  to  operate  a  radio  sta- 
head  of  Uie  Fels  Planetarium  tion  at  Lansing  on  550  kilo- 
and  an  officer  of  the  Franklin  cycles,  one  kilowatt  power  and 
Institute,  to  cover  science  ex-  unlimited  hours. 


Kaho  L^es 
Tough 

Assigunents 


Veteran  news  photographer  whose  work  dates  back  to 
our  trouble  with  Mexico  in  1914,  C.  J.  Kaho  is  the  Times'  No.  1 
staff  lensman.  Kaho  joined  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  staff 
in  1932.  His  assignments  have  covered  everything  from  sports 
to  swing  bands,  from  teas  to  tornados. 


THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY:  THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN  ★  WKY.  OKLAHOMA  CITY 
KVOR,  COLORADO  SPRINGS  ★  KLZ,  DENVER  (Alfil.  Mqmt.)  ★  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY 
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The  sure?!  way  to  sell  any  item  ot 

nier(  han<li>e  —  in  the  Washington  market  —  is 

to  advertise  it  in  THE  STAR. 


If  you  think  that  statement  is  broad, 
why  not  check  it  up?  Ask  any  Washington 
retailer  —  or  ask  any  Washington  resident  who 
has  used  the  Classified  Columns.  Both  have 
given  it  the  test --both  will  hear  it  out. 


On  analysis  it  is  not  hard  to  explain. 

For  more  people  in  Washington  read  THE  STAR  than 
anv  other  newspaper  ...  in  the  morning,  evening 
or  Sunday  field. 


And  more  people  are  influenced  by  THE  STAR 
because  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  its  straight¬ 
forward  publishing  policy  has  engendered  an 
abiding  confidence  in  all  its  columns — both 
editorial  and  advertising. 


NEW  YORK  17:  Don  A.  Carroll.  1 10  E.  42nd  St.,  Atliland  4-8690 


CHICAGO  11:  J.  E.  Lutx,  Tribune  Tower,  Superior  4660 
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Paciiic  Coast 
Ad  Dollar 
Evaluated 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  10 _ 

Striking  amplification  of  the 
value  of  the  dollar  expended  in 
newspaper  advertising  today  as 
compared  with  five  years  ago  is 
disclosed  in  ... 


-  —  a  study  just  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Di¬ 
vision  Bureau  of  Advertising, 

ANPA. 

A  survey  of  comparative  costs 
of  outdoor  and’  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  six  western  states, 
contrasting  this  year’s  figures 
with  those  prepared  by  the  Di¬ 
vision  in  1940  shows,  in  general 
terms,  that : 

Circulation  Up 

A  “100'’?  showing”  of  2,668 
poster  plants  in  six  western 
states  now  costs  $660,140.76  an¬ 
nually,  as  compared  with  $327,- 
285.36  for  a  “representative” 
showing  in  1940. 

This  expenditure  will  now 
buy  40,351  lines  of  advertising 
annually  in  each  of  the  191 
dailies,  in  the  area,  compared 
with  22.689  lines  in  each  of  194 
dailies  in  1940.  This  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  18  full  pages — or  72 
quarter  pages — in  every  single 
daily  newspaper  published  in  work 
California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington,  Arizona,  Nevada  and 
Idaho. 

Newspaper  circulation  dur- 
ing  these  five  years  has  in-  3 
creased  more  than  four  times 
as  much  as  outdoor  in  the  six- 
state  area  involved.  'Today 
4,884.337  persons  buy  these 
papers  daily  compared  with 
3,535.561  in  1940.  This  is  an 
increase  of  38.1%.  An  increase 


G.  Pierce  Metcalf,  at  microphone,  president  of  Providence  Journal 
Co.,  presents  the  Journal  "Rogers”  to  civic  leaders  of  Rhode  Island 
at  a  Sundoy-in-the-Pork  program  attended  by  35.000  persoiu. 


Here  is  truly  a  one-buy 
market— one  that  can  be 
reached  completely  and 
economically  through  the 
Beacon  Journal. 

In  the  Akron  Market  there 
are  117,526  occupied 
dwelling  units.  The  daily 
circulation  of  the  Beacon 
Journal  in  the  Akron  City 
and  Retail  Trading  Zones 
is  I  I  7.785 — in  other 
words,  100%  homo  cover¬ 
age. 

Added  sales  will  come 
your  way  if  you  use  this 
potent  key  to  open  the 
doors  and  purses  of  every 
home  in  this  free-spending 
market. 


Tide 


rerentl^ 


W.  H.  W.ilt 
General  MunaKer 
Upper  Darb.v  New. 


“  ‘They  have  a  plant  uncommonly 
emcient  In  the  weekly  field.’ 

“This  Is  unusual  recognition  for 
our  xmusual  weekly  newspapers 
by  an  outstanding  trade  journal. 
Have  YOU  evaluated  the  strength 
of  these  suburban  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  lately?  Pacts  are  available 
for  the  asking. 

“We  publish  three  papers — the 
Upper  Darby  News,  the  German¬ 
town  Courier  and  the  Main  Line 
•nmes.  Together  they  give  you 
over  160,000  readers.” 


10%  discount.  This  covered 
expenditures  ranging  from  $5,- 
994  annually  for  Nevada  to 
$189,768.96  after  discount,  in 
California.  Cumulative  news¬ 
paper  rates  for  six  states  were 
$14.4243  with  an  average  of 
22,689  lines  per  paper. 

Cost  for  year  for  outdoor 
“100%  showing”  in  1945  was 
$860,140.76.  This  allowed  for 
10%  discount  for  an  Oregon 
and  a  Washington  firm.  A 
careful  check  indicated  no 
other  yearly  discounts  were 
available. 

Cumulative  newspaper  rates 
were  $16.36  allowing  an  aver¬ 
age  of  40.361  lines  to  each 
newspaper. 


Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 
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No  "Pump  Priming" 
necessary  in  Indiana 


/ 

-A 


•  Despite  a  hit  of  nostalgia  about  the  old  town 
pump,  the  people  of  Indiana  have  never  laicen 
kindly  to  "pump  priming"  on  a  grand  scale  to 
create  employment  and  buying  power. 

Our  people  are  practical  enough  to  realize  that 
we  frequently  pour  more  into  the  well  than  we 
get  out. 

Of  course  there  are  certain  forms  of  public 
works  than  can  be  accelerated  justifiably  during 
slack  periods.  But  even  now,  after  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  lay  offs  in  the  state,  there  are  over  5,000 
jobs  "going  begging"  in  Indianapolis,  alone. 

All  authorities  agree  that  there  will  be  no  major 
unemployment  problem  in  Indiana  for  years  to 
come. 

It’s  time,  now,  for  national  advertisers  and 
merchandisers  to  make  plans  for  intensive  cultiva- 

r 

tion  of  this  rich  market.  We  will  be  glad  to  assist 
you  in  your  planning. 


PIRST  in  daily  circulation 

PIRST  in  daily  advertising 

PIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


Owning  and  Operating 
Radio  Station  WIBC 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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r.  BREEZE,  Businesi  Manager.  Indionapotis  6.  Ind. 
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lJusinesses  —  and  newspapers  —  start  with  ideas  that  pay  out, 


In  1928.  the  present  publisher  of  The  Record  had  one  of 
these  ideas. 


While  serving  his  apprenticeship  as  a  reporter  on  old-line 
Philadelphia  newspapers,  he  had  reached  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  enough  lilierals  in  conservative  Philadelphia  to  sup¬ 
port  a  newspaper  dedicated  to  their  interests. 

This  idea  was  put  into  action.  The  Record  was  bought  and 
converted  into  a  truly  lil>eral  newspaper. 

From  this  time  on,  newspaper  readers  of  Philadelphia  have 
l)een  able  to  choose  l)etween  two  schools  of  thought  —  liberal 
or  conservative. 


The  result  has  made  newspaper  hi.story. 

Today  —  the  Record’s  circulation  growth  stands  as  living 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  publisher’s  original  idea.  And 
the  Record  audience  represents  an  exclusive  liberal  market  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  from  that  reached  by  conservative  Philadelphia 
newspapers. 

In  recognizing  and  cultivating  this  rapidly  growing  liberal 
market,  advertisers  themselves  have  written  the  Record’s  slogan — 


THE  RECORD’S  RECORD 

under  present  ownership 
since  July  1,  1928 


510,654 


292,277 
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SECOND  QUARTER 
AVERAGE 


1945 

AUGUST  AVERAGE 

OS  reported  to  the 
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Mrs.  Truman  Receives 
The  Press  by  Proxy 


ticipate  in?"  .s  First  Lady  par-  Retiring. 

While  newspaperwomen  had  _  _  ^  _  i 

their  chance,  they  were  going  to  jyiQKyiQ0  JMCIIXlGCl 
get  their  bids  in  early,  virtually 

covering  the  year.  Miss  Odum  JpQggQJ^  EdltOf 


took  over  at  this  point.  She  said 


Correspondent 


By  Malvina  Stephenson  • 
Cincinnoti  Times-Star 

(Written  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 
WASHINGTON,  Oct.  10 — Wash¬ 
ington  newspaperwomen  have 
been  moved  downstairs  to  the 
“public  level”  at 
the  White 
House. 

Instead  of  be¬ 
ing  received  in 
the  family  quar¬ 
ters  by  the  First 
Lady,  herself,  as 
was  customary 
with  Mrs.  Elea- 
n  o  r  Roosevelt, 
feminine  scribes 
now  are  to  be 
given  news  in- 
formation  Stephenson 
through  two 
women  secretaries  in  the  formal 
Green  Room. 

This  change  symbolizes  the 
“safe  distance”  at  which  Mrs. 
Truman  is  going  to  keep  the 
Ladies  of  the  Press.  Any  system 
of  public  relations,  however, 
represents  a  concession  on  the 
part  of  reserved  Bess  Truman, 
and  her  decision  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  entirely  satisfactory 
by  Washington  newspaper- 
women. 

Social  News  Only 

The  new  bi-weekly  meetings 
will  serve  as  a  clearing  house 
for  the  distaff  news  at  the  White 
House,  but,  aside  from  that,  they 
bear  little  resemblance  to  the 
famous  news  conferences  in¬ 
augurated  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  in 
1933.  They  lack  the  flavor  of 
personal  contact  with  the  news¬ 
making  source,  and  the  subject 
matter  runs  more  to  routine  in¬ 
formation  about  the  doings 
of  th<  First  Lady  and  her 
family, 

V^gardless  of  the  quips  about 
Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  “women  only” 
sessions,  her  press  conferences 
met  the  test  of  this  hard-boiled 
Washington  institution.  Corre¬ 
spondents  were  not  put  in  the 
position  of  being  socially  re¬ 
ceived.  and  they  treated  the 
First  Lady  like  any  other  news 
source  who  had  exposed  herself 
to  the  public  press. 

On  the  basis  of  the  initial  con¬ 
ference  under  the  new  regime, 
the  principal  forthcoming  news 
will  revolve  around  the  social 
calendar.  Mrs.  James  M.  Helm, 
White  House  social  secretary, 
who  first  worked  for  Mrs.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  took  the  lead  in 
announcing  the  continued  ban 
on  formal  official  entertainment. 
Miss  Reathel  Odum,  Mrs.  Tru¬ 
man’s  personal  secretary,  occa¬ 
sionally  nodding  her  head,  filled 
in  with  additional  information 
about  family  plans. 

For  their  first  press  confer¬ 
ence  since  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  de¬ 
parture  in  April,  newspaper¬ 
women  were  admitted  by  any 
credentials  which  identified 
them  as  members  of  the  work¬ 
ing  press.  (None  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  governing  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s 
organized  association.)  At  that, 
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however,  there  were  not  more 
than  about  20  in  attendance,  due 
partly  to  the  short  notice  and 
the  unexpected  change  of  policy 
A  few  minutes  before  11,  on 
Thursday,  October  4,  the  women 
began  to  assemble  in  the  first 
floor  Green  Room,  between  the 
famed  East  Room  and  the  diplo¬ 
matic  Blue  Room.  They  found 
gold  spindle-legged  chairs  set  in 
rows,  facing  a  little  love  seat, 
similar  to  the  one  in  which  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  always  took  her  place. 

Promptly  at  11,  the  White 
House  usher  stepped  to  the  door 
and  announced  Mrs.  Helm  and 
Miss  Odum.  Stiff  formality  pre¬ 
vailed,  as  the  newspaperwomen 
arose  from  their  seats,  until  Mrs. 
Helm  broke  the  ice. 

“We’re  scared  to  death.”  she 
laughingly  remarked,  complete¬ 
ly  uninhibited  in  her  new  lead¬ 
ing  role.  Then,  the  session  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  get  under  way  in  a 
chatty  fashion. 

Mrs.  Helm,  a  middle-aged  Ad¬ 
miral's  widow,  wearing  a  simple 
black  frock,  took  her  seat  at 
the  right  side  of  the  small  divan, 
and  Miss  Odum  sat  beside  her. 
Miss  Odum,  in  a  black  tailored 
suit  with  white  blouse  had  two 
owl  pins  peering  significantly 
from  her  lapel. 

All  Very  Informal 
From  the  very  start,  Mrs. 
Helm  and  Miss  Odum  were  most 
responsive,  with  the  “what  will 
you  have”  attitude.  Mrs.  Helm 
made  the  initial  announcement 
about  the  general  plans  for  re¬ 
stricted  postwar  entertainment, 
and  then  she  launched  into  the  | 
social  schedule  for  Mrs.  Truman 
both  in  and  out  of  the  White  ' 
House.  Mrs.  Truman’s  schedule 
calls  for  only  two  or  three  1 
routine  engagements  in  a  week.  I 
Following  the  recital  of  Mrs. 
Truman’s  calendar,  Mrs.  Helm 
and  Miss  Odum  paused  for 
queries.  ; 

“How  about  family  plans  for  , 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas?”  ' 
one  of  the  correspondents  in-  ' 
quired.  “What  activities  will  i 
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More  Than  )000  I  I 
Editors  Rely  On 


for  every  nee<d  of  a 
complete  newspaper 
except  local  and 
wire  news. 


no  plans  had  been  made  yet,  but 
that  she  would  relay  the  queries 
to  Mrs.  Truman. 

A  tew  questions  related  to 
Margaret’s  activities.  Miss  Odum 
said  the  President’s  daughter 
might  attend  some  of  the  atfairs 
mentioned,  but  that  she  was  be¬ 
ing  left  fairly  free  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  her  school  work.  Plans 
for  Mrs.  'Truman  and  Margaret 
to  accompany  the  President  to 
the  Clark-Heming  wedding  were 
first  revealed  at  this  conferenc. 
in  answer  to  a  question. 

Everything  moved  along 
smoothly,  and  the  session  virtu¬ 
ally  turned  into  a  tete-a-tete. 
The  protocol  surrounding  a  First 
Lady  kept  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  con¬ 
ferences  restricted  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  formula.  Last 
Thursday  somebody  asked  about 
Mrs.  Truman’s  regular  organiza¬ 
tion  activities,  so  Miss  Odum 
went  upstairs  to  get  an  official 
list.  It  was  just  that  informal. 

In  the  course  of  this  discus¬ 
sion,  it  developed  that  Mrs. 
Helm  and  Miss  Odum  would  be 
open  for  other  engagements. 
Newspaperwomen  grabbed  the 
ball  on  the  first  rebound  and 
suggested  regular  bi-weekly  con¬ 
ferences. 

“This  was  painiess.”  Mrs. 
Helm  added,  keeping  up  her 
witty  line  of  patter. 

The  rest  of  the  women 
laughed,  and  took  this  as  the 
signal  for  departure. 


Dr.  George  M.  Hartt  will  re¬ 
tire  from  editorship  of  the  Poi- 
saic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News  next 
January  1,  and  will  be  succeeded 
by  William  M.  McBride,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Dow  H.  Drukker,  Jr., 
publisher. 

Allen  W.  Smith,  city  editor, 
has  been  appointed  new  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  already  has  as¬ 
sumed  his  new  duties.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Bride  will  be  associated  with 
Dr.  Hartt  as  co-editor  until  the 
latter’s  retirement  becomes  ef¬ 
fective. 

Dr.  Hartt  entered  newspaper 
business  in  1895  in  Passaic.  He 
joined  the  News  staff  a  year 
later,  leaving  the  paper  in  1900 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Call.  In  1901,  he  re¬ 
joined  the  News  as  editor. 

Additional  editorial  staff 
changes  on  the  Herald-News  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  include  Alvin 
B.  Ritch,  to  city  editor;  L.  Lee 
Starke,  to  Bergen  County  news 
editor;  Harold  W.  Gras,  to  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  and  Carl  Ek  and 
Glenn  Hall,  assistant  editors. 


Ice  Shotv  for  Needy 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Oct.  12— The 
World-Herald’s  Goodfeliow 
Charities,  Inc.,  is  holding  a  five- 
day  ice  show  this  week  for  the 
benefit  of  its  Christmas  fund  to 
aid  needy  children. 


CONCENTRATED  COVERAGE 


in  Towns  of  500  or  More  Population  in  the  Imme¬ 
diate  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Trading  Zone.  That's  What 
You  Get  at  One  Low  Rate  in 


2^()c  ?  State 
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RirattlNTED  »V  INI  NRANHAM  COMRANr 
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''That  always  happens  when  a  space  buyer  comes  along^* 

And  it’s  easy  to  see  why  Solid  Cincinnati  reads  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
It’s  the  city’s  brightest,  most  alert  newspaper.  Modern.  Streamlined. 
Edited  for  easy  reading.  Packed  with  the  nation’s  best  features.  Checked 
by  continuing  reader  surveys  that  assure  readers  of  more  of  the  things 
they  like  most,  fewer  of  things  they  like  less.  Appeals  to  .  .  .  reaches  .  .  . 
and  influences  the  kind  of  people  YOU  want  to  appeal  to,  reach  and 
influence.  Not  surprising,  is  it,  that  The  Enquirer  carries  more  adver¬ 
tising  than  any  other  Cincinnati  newspaper? 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  represented  by  Paul  Block  and  Associates 
lOITOR  A  PUILISHERfer  October  13,  1945 
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newspaper  man,  who  rose  to 
judge  and  to  the  most  powerful 
hgure  among  the  state  s  Demo¬ 
crats.  Kenny,  famed  for  his  wit 
and  for  “telling  all”  to  reporters, 
agreed  to  take  up  the  fight  next 
day. 

Some  of  the  officials  were 
adamant.  But  Kenny  made  the 
clincher.  “If  you  vote  to  keep 
out  reporters,”  he  laughed, 
it  was  learned  afterward,  “I’ll 
have  to  miss  the  conference 
luncheon.  Everybody  knows 
I’m  always  the  official  ‘leak’  for 
secret  meetings,  and  I’ll  have 
to  spend  two  hours  at  noon  tell¬ 
ing  the  papers  everything  that 
took  place  inside!” 

So  the  conference  doors  were 
thrown  open  to  reporters  and 
cameramen,  who  covered  it  in 
full  force. 

The  full  import  of  the  News 
having  won  its  fight  against  the 
closed  door  did  not  break  until 
the  governors  and  other  top  of¬ 
ficials  voted  to  make  their  union 
of  Pacific  Coast  states  perma¬ 
nent  and  adopted  the  principles 
of  their  organization,  known  as 
Pacific  Coast  Board  of  Inter¬ 
governmental  Relations.  Then 
it  came  to  light  that  the  officials 
in  charge  had  planned  to  bar 
reporters  from  future  meetings, 
too. 

These  meetings  will  now  be 
open. 


Editors  Force 
Officials  to  Open 
Secret  Meet 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  8  —  A 
high  Federal  official  here  tried 
to  break  the  secrecy  jolt  softly: 


Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Oct.  10 — Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  news  staff  of  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  have  another 
way,  other  than  looking  at  the 
calendar,  of  knowing  that  the 
winter  season  is  officially  on  the 
way. 

'The  new  season  is  marked 
with  the  arrival  in  the  news¬ 
room  of  “A.  Stroller,”  who  in 
real  life  is  F.  D.  Stone,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Hartington 
(Neb.)  Herald.  During  his  win¬ 
ter  visits  to  Phoenix,  he  gets  up 
before  dawn  and  roams  the 
streets  tor  news.  His  observa¬ 
tions  and  interviews  with  people 
he  meets  appear  in  the  Gazette 
under  the  by-line  “A.  Stroller.” 
When  the  warm  weather  ap¬ 
proaches  in  the  spring,  he  re¬ 
turns  to  Nebraska  for  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

Stroller  is  a  crusader  of  sorts. 
Last  year,  his  stories  about  the 
noise  street  cars  made  in  front 
of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  helped 
influence  orders  to  the  operators 
to  ease  up  their  speed  while 
passing  the  institution. 
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Peoria's  200  Industries, 
. . .  With  35,000  Workers 
.  .  .  Converted  "Over¬ 
night"  To  *Products- 
For-Peace. 


*96%  aro  the  Same  as 
Peoria's  Wartime  Products. 

(Estimate). 


Demand  for  cotton  textiles,  if  measured  in 
yardare,  would  more  than  reach  around  the 
world.  Women  clamor  for  them;  manufac¬ 
turers  look  sadly  at  backlog  orders  for  gar¬ 
ments  .  .  .  and  what  not. 

Oreater  Oastonia,  with  a  trade  area  of  a 
growing  100.000,  and  known  as  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  textile  center — “The  South's  City  of 
Spindles"— enjoys  a  continuous  buying-power 
prosperity. 

42  textile  plants  in  the  immediate  area  .  .  . 
38  other  diversified  industries  .  .  .  weekly  pay¬ 
roll  of  $160,000.00. 

A  great  newspaper  is  needed  to  service  this 
type  of  market,  and  The  Oaxette  has  fulfilled 
this  mission  since  1880. 


ARE  YOU  THE  MAN! 

One  of  Florida’s  leading  newspapers 
in  one  of  Florida’s  largest  cities 
wants  to  hire  a  national  advertising 
manager — we  want  a  man  young 
enough  to  be  wanUng  to  go  some¬ 
where  and  old  enough  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  fair  knowledge  of  how  to 
Mil  and  servioe  national  advertis¬ 
ing — he  must  bo  free  to  travel  a 
considerable  part  of  the  time.  TV) 
such  a  man.  we  will  pay  a  starting 
salary  at  rate  of  $4,000,  and  we'll 
pay  at  rate  of  $6,000  Just  as  quickly 
as  we  are  convinced  the  Job  we 
want  done  is  being  done — and  that 
figure  is  not  the  salary  limit,  either. 
The  salary  limit  la  baaed  sol^  upon 
ability  to  produce.  Write  in  con¬ 
fidence  with  complete  details  first 
letter,  and  send  photograph,  too. 
Box  2812.  0/0  Rdltor  •  PobUakar. 
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The  Herald  Tribune’s  youngest  (24) 
war  correspondent— daughter  of 
(Captain  L.  D.  Higgins  of  the  Army 
Air  Force  and  wife  of  A.  A.  F.  Cap¬ 
tain  Stanley  Moore  (formerly  of 
Harvard’s  philosophy  staff)  —was 
lx)rn  in  Hong  Kong,  began  school¬ 
ing  in  France  (her  mother  is  French), 
continued  in  England,  and  finished 
with  honors  at  the  University  of 
California  and  Columbia  yournal- 
ism.  Meanwhile  she  served  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  reporting  and  editing 
for  several  California  papers. 

A  Vi  thin  months  of  joining  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  city  room  staff  (in  June, 
1942)  she  was  rushing  in  where  re¬ 
porting  angels  fear  to  tread.  Having 
heard  that  nine  governors  were 
scheduled  to  call  on  Madame  Chiang 
in  her  Waldorf  suite  (prior  to  her 
Madison  Square  Garden  appear¬ 
ance)  Miss  Higgins  decided  to  call 
too.  The  only  reporter  in  or  near  the 
sacred  spot,  she  got  there  by  ingenu¬ 
ity  rather  than  invitation  . . .  proved 
her  reporter’s  piersistency,  got  a  per¬ 
fect  scoop,  was  soon  handling  all 
sorts  of  choice  assignments. 


CORRESPONDENT  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


She  interviewed  Arabian  jirinccs  . . . 
did  technical  stories  . . .  covered 
Soviet  girl  students  at  Columbia, 
convalescent  aviators  at  Pawling, 
Chinatown’s  war  effort,  Connecticut 
politics,  Hartford’s  circus  tragedy. 


Sent  to  London  in  late  ’44,  she 
showed  the  same  easy  adaptability 
to  all  sorts  of  assignments.  By  Febru¬ 
ary,  *45,  working  out  of  the  Herald 
Tribune’s  Paris  Bureau,  she  initi¬ 
ated  herself  in  Continental  news¬ 
covering  by  handling  such  stories  as 
the  cool  relations  between  De  Gaulle 
and  left-trending  France’s  leftists . . . 
France’s  Russian  relations  . . .  and 


France’s  fuiniidablc  fiscal  progiaiii. 

In  the  war’s  closing  days  she  moved 
with  the  7th  Army  deep  into  Austria 
. . .  chronicling  the  saga  of  freed  cap¬ 
tives  choking  the  roads  to  France  . . . 
the  establishment  of  the  first  Stars  & 
Stripes  on  German  soil . . .  Nazi  ar¬ 
chives  in  Lichtenfeld  Castle’s  vaults 
. . .  the  half-million  lieaten  Nazis’ 
trek  to  Munich,  unguarded,  but  in 
full  battle  array. 

She  topped  all  this  with  a  series  of 
interviews:  Streicher  protesting  he’d 
never  hurt  anybody,  retired  Emil 
Jannings  fondling  his  film  memo¬ 
ries,  Nazi  “Wacs”— arrogant  as  their 
men,  indignant  Hitler  youth  leaders. 
Hitler’s  major  domo  revealing  the 
story  of  Eva  Braun. 

As  a  rirl  reporter  who  became  an 
able  foreign  correspondent  at  the 
age  of  24— barely  2  years  after  becom¬ 
ing  a  Herald  Tribune  repiortcr— 
Marguerite  Higgins  has  been  places 
and  seen  things  that  most  women 
members  of  her  craft*  would  give 
their  right  eye  to  cover  including, 
recently,  the  trial  of  Marshal  Peiain. 


N  1  \\  >  (  >K  K 
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^ke  ^racL  Poiitics  t  ^uiltl 

Newark  Paper  Scores 
In  ‘Clean  Racing’  Fight 


bat  against  the  track  near  Rut¬ 
gers,  and  the  whole  state  was 
aroused. 

Then  came  the  ousting  of 
Smith,  and  withdrawal  of  the 
Brewster  application,  which 
meant  death  to  the  Rutgers 
track,  but  the  newspaper  was 
not  silenced  yet.  It  printed  the 
Norton  revelations,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  an  editorial  headed: 
“THE  TRACK 
THAT  POLITICS 
DIDN'T  BUILD.” 

"We  would  like  to  see  the 
Racing  Commission  declare  it¬ 
self  on  this  question,”  the  edi¬ 
torial  said,  “because  there  are 
other  questions  to  come  on 
other  matters,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  crowd  the  agenda  of 
the  Racing  Commission.” 

■ 

mouth  Jockey  Club,  but  also  Bartnett  Marks 
the  track  that  Brewster  was  oc*i. 
licensed  to  build.  The  list,  the  I  GQr  Qt  OUn 

paper  pointed  out,  revealed  a  Edmond  P.  Bartnett  was  hon- 
link  between  politics  and  racing,  ored  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
Page  one  editorials,  spreads  25th  year  as  city  editor  of  the 
of  type  and  refusal  to  be  in-  New  York  Sun  at  a  dinner  given 
timidated  by  official  attacks  by  Sun  editorial  staff  members 
marked  progress  of  the  news-  Oet.  6  at  the  Great  Northern 
paper’s  crus^e.  When  the  Star-  Hotel,  N^  York. 

Ledger  plant  was  hit  by  a  labor  James  C.  Craig,  chief  editorial 
department  inspector  who  vague-  writer,  presented  Bartnett  on  ^- 
ly  talked  of  many  violations,  half  of  the  staff  with  an  in- 
the  newspaper  clawed  out  with  scribed  pen  and  peYicil  set.  Mas- 
the  charge  that  the  State  Labor  ter  of  ceremonies  for  the  occa- 
Commissioner  is  a  brother-in-law  sion  was  P.  A.  Dolan,  news  edi- 
of  Brewster.  This  brought  in-  tor,  and  Roland  Kilbon,  editorial 
stant  withdrawal  of  the  viola-  writer,  was  in  charge  of  arrange- 
tions  talk.  ments. 

Then  came  a  letter  from  the  _  ■ 

labor  department  with  demand  Gerould  Joins  AT  A 
for  electric  fire  alarm  sj^tems  Washington,  Oct.  8  —  Russell 

Gerould,  formerly  city  editor 

a  ^nd  Sunday  editor  of  the  Boston 

letter  drriveOi  esme  d  member  kac*  miKu#* 

of  the  legislature  asking  the 

contract  for  this  work.  He  was  Jjf 

challenged  to  prove  need  of  the  ^^rould^ai  p™  sec- 

retarS^’f^  Lierett  Saltonstall. 
missio  er  ap  g  .  former  governor  and  now  U.  S. 

Governor  m  Dispute  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


Westchester  gave  the  nathi 
a  "Taylor-Made" 
welfare  pattern 

Years  ago,  through  the  vision  of  t 
young  woman,  Westchester  Couaty 
established  “Mother’s  Allowance  and 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children”.  This  law 
enables  a  poverty  stricken  mother  to 
keep  her  children  with  her  in  their  own 
home.  It  became  a  part  of  the  law  of 
New  York  State  and  later  part  of  dx 
national  Social  Security  program. 

Through  this  woman’s  effort  West¬ 
chester  was  the  first  to  help  the  aged 
with  pensions  or  private  living  quar¬ 
ters;  the  first  to  establish  a  modeta 
public  hospital  which  meets  the  high¬ 
est  standards  of  medical  care;  one  of 
the  first  to  have  a  Children's  Owt 

In  fact,  any  mention  of  progressm 
social  welfare  legulation  is  usually 
linked  with  the  name  of  this  outstand¬ 
ing  woman.  Miss  Ruth  Taylor,  West¬ 
chester's  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare.  Ruth  Taylor,  we  salute  you. 


Hochstwin 


Semw  of  Amwrica'a  flitMl  preduetaon 
cashing  in  on  this  rich  markwt  by 
odvortising  ini 

HERAID  STAnSMAN.  Yonkwn,  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  AROVS,  tM.  Vnnoii,  N.  Y. 
STANDARD  STAR.  Nwv  Rocknil*.  N.  Y. 
REPORTER  DISPATCH.  Whha  Plaliis,  N.  Y. 
THE  DAILY  ITEM.  Poet  Chostof,  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS,  Torrytowit.  N.  Y. 
entZEN  REGISTER.  OssMof .  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  PMES.  Moowronock,  N.  Y. 
EVENING  STAR  (AlfHJ.  Pooksklll,  N.  Y. 


L*ading  Trade  Journal 


Hwra's  tiiw  Opporfimity  Yom 
Hov*  Bmr  Leeklag  Per 

If  you  oro  a  crootiva  writer,  copo- 
blo  of  plonning  and  writing  stimu- 
lativa  and  conitructiva  matarial, 
and  diracting  and  co-ordinating 
tha  work  of  othari,  you  will  wal- 
coma  this  opportunity  to  bacoma 
adltor-in-ehiaf  of  a  prograsiiva, 
successful  and  wall  astabllshad, 
national  trade  iournal,  tha  loader 
in  its  field. 

Included  In  your  opysortunities  will 
be  trade  contacts  and  speaking 
engagements.  Substantial  salary. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  Chi¬ 
cago  headquarters.  Send  photo¬ 
graph  and  complete  information. 
Confidential. 


i;^|vestchest 

I^Newspapd 

Covering 

THE  SILVER  PUTTER 
MARKET  OF  AMERIU^ 

fiaprasontad  Nofiewally  by  fka 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
New  York 


"How  fo  Usa  tha  Daily  Nawspapar 
in  tha  Schools”  halps  Iowa  taach- 
ars  straamlina  thair  taaching.  Com- 
pilad  and  distributad  by  Tha  Das 
Moinas  Ragistar  and  Tribuna,  this 
48-paga  manual  it  but  ona  of 
many  sarvicat  givan  Iowa  schools 
by  Iowa's  all-stata  nawspapart.  . . . 


THE  DES  MOINES 
REGISTER  and  TRIBUNE 


Writa  Bos  24i3,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Columbus  KNEW  from  hh  reading  that  the  world  was  round , . .  that  by  sailing  west  you  could  eventually  reach 
the  east. . .  and  this  knowledge  gave  him  courage  to  carry  on  even  in  the  face  of  mutiny  4000  miles  at  sea. 


Through  Reading  he found  x  Great  New  World 


MUTINY! ...  In  the  narrow  waist  of 
the  flagship  Santa  Maria  is  gathered 
a  group  of  hot-eyed,  angry  men.  Tense 
but  calm  above  them  stands  the  Cap¬ 
tain  General.  The  date  is  October  10, 
1492.  The  position  is  4000  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Portugal. 

The  ringleaders  speak.  For  thirty 
days  they  have  sailed  into  the  unknown. 
Already  they  are  long  past  the  spot 
where  he  predicted  land.  To  go  far¬ 
ther  would  be  madness.  They  must 
turn  back. 

The  Captain  General  replies.  Con¬ 
fidently  he  allays  their  fears.  For  the 
faith  that  is  in  Christopher  Columbus 
is  a  deep  faith  born  of  tireless  reading 
.  .  .  reading  about  navigation,  geog¬ 
raphy,  exploration,  about  seamanship, 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  earth. 

"Two  books  in  particular,”  says 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison  in  his  great 
work.  Admiral  oj  the  Ocean  Sea,  "the 
Imago  Mundi  and  the  Historia  Rerum, 
show  by  their  multitude  of  marginal 
notes  that  Christopher  read  them  over 
and  over  again  .  .  .” 

So,  once  again,  Columbus  rises  mag¬ 
nificently  to  the  challenge  of  a  world 
that  doubts  .  .  .  holds  unflinchingly 


to  the  promise  of  a  life-long  dream. 
Muttering,  the  men  withdraw.  And  on 
again  over  the  glassy  swells  the  little 
fleet  creeps  westward  .  .  .  westward 
toward  the  greatest  landfall  in  history 
.  .  .  toward  the  vast  new  continents  of 
the  Americas! 

Reading  a  Spur  to  Progress 

The  great  men  and  women  of  history  who, 
like  Christopher  Columbus,  have  revealed 
new  worlds  of  geography,  art,  science, 
almost  without  exception  were  helped 
and  inspired  by  reading. 

For  it  is  the  impression  value  of  what 
one  sees  that  registers  indelibly  and  is 
never  forgotten.  .  .  .  And  reading  alone 
covers  the  whole  field  of  man’s  knowledge 
. . .  includes  all  of  life  in  its  limitless  scope. 

Such  reading,  at  its  varied  best,  is  found 


in  abundance  in  the  pages  of  The  .American 
Weekly.  Here  are  life’s  loves,  hopes  and 
fears ...  the  wonders  of  science  and  history 
. . .  the  beauty  of  art  and  literature  . . .  the 
inspiration  of  religion.  Two  articles  from 
recent  issues  suggest  its  wide  range  of 
interest — "Penicillin’s  New  Ally,”  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  latest  advances  in  medicine; 
and  "End  of  Dictation  for  the  Cinderella 
Stenog,”  which  tells  the  romantic  true 
story  of  a  lovely  American  girl  and  her 
modern  Prince  Charming. 

The  American  Weekly  is  the  magazine 
distributed  through  a  group  of  great  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  and  is  read  by  the  men, 
women  and  young  people  in  more  than 
8,000,000  homes  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  manufatturur  who  associates  hk  product 
and  company  name  with  this  influence  it  tying 
in  with  the  greatest  known  force  in  advertising. 


THE/)^ERICAN 


AyEEKLY 


Nation’s  Reading  tlabii** 

Main  Opficb:  959  Eighth  Avenge,  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 
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ABC  Week  Set 
For  Chicago. 
Oct  17-24 

Chicago,  Oct  10 — With  fewer 
meetings  scheduled,  the  annual 
“ABC  Week”  of  newspaper  con¬ 
ventions  will  take  place  here 
next  Week,  starting  with  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association 
meeting  at  the  Congress  Hotel, 
Oct  17-18. 

Postwar  plans,  including  new 
buildings  and  equipment,  to¬ 
gether  with  FM  radio  and  the 
outlook  for  newsprint  in  1946, 
top  the  list  of  subjects  to  be 
discussed  by  Inland  publishers 
during  their  two-day  session. 
See  E.  &  P.,  Oct.  6,  for  the  com¬ 
plete  program. 

Luncheon  speakers  at  the  In¬ 
land  will  be  J.  Robert  York, 
acting  western  manager  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
presenting  “Industry  and  Public 
Opinion”  at  the  W^nesday  ses¬ 
sion,  and  Eton  G.  Borton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Fwiera- 
tion  of  America,  speaking  on 
“Advertising  and  a  Free  Press” 
at  the  Thursday  luncheon.  Presi¬ 
dent  Don  Anderson,  Madison 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  will 
preside. 

AANR  Meets 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  will  con¬ 
vene  at  Hotel  Continental  on 
Thursday  evening,  Oct.  18,  it 
was  announced  by  Herbert  W. 
Moloney,  retiring  president.  The 
group  will  have  a  dinner  meeting 
at  which  John  T.  Fitzgerald, 
president-elect,  will  take  office. 
A  review  of  the  past  year's  ac¬ 
tivities  will  be  given. 

On  Friday.  Oct.  19,  the  31st 
annual  meeting  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  will  take 
place  at  the  Stevens  Hotel. 
Planned  as  a  corporate  meeting, 
the  streamlined  ABC  program, 
sans  controversial  subjects,  will 
open  at  9:30  a.m.,  with  divi¬ 
sional  meetings,  to  be  followed 
by  a  general  session  at  11  a.m. 
at  which  President  P.  L.  Thom¬ 
son  will  give  his  annual  report. 

President  James  F.  Jae,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association's  board  of  directors 
at  the  Stevens,  Oct.  19-20. 

Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers,  Inc.,  will  meet  at  the  Mor¬ 
rison  Hotel,  Oct.  20-24,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  “Postwar  Program  for 
Newspaper  Associations.”  ac¬ 
cording  to  President  J.  Howard 
Rusco. 

Walter  Johnson,  manager  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  will  explain 
the  pending  second  class  postage 
legislation  to  increase  rates. 
Gene  Alleman,  Michigan  Press 
Association,  and  Don  Eck,  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  will 
discuss  NEA's  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  for  non-metro¬ 
politan  dailies  and  weeklies. 

John  Long,  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
chairman  of  this  year’s  National 
Newspaper  Week,  will  give  a  re¬ 
port  on  1945  activities.  Round 
table  discussions  will  cover  cur¬ 
rent  publishers'  problems  and 
FM  in  retail  advertising. 
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CITY  EDITOR  C.  Fred  Ritter 
of  the  Bethlehem  ( Pa. )  Globe- 
Times  stopped  short  when  he 
took  up  an  INS  item  reporting 
a  one-day  state  convention  for 
the  American  War  Dead  (Dads), 
and  many  a  reader  of  the  New 
York  Times  chuckled  when 
President  Truman  ordered  the 
return  to  private  owners  of  all 
pants  seiz^  by  the  government 
during  the  war. 

■ 

INDICATING  they’re  mature  at 
birth  in  Pierz,  the  Pierz 
(Minn.)  Journal  said  in  a  head¬ 
line: 

FORMER  BOY  WEDS 
GIRL  FROM  PROCTOR 

■ 

AND  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner  told  its  readers; 
“Due  to  the  newsprint  shortage, 
a  number  of  births  will  be  post¬ 
poned  until  next  week.” 


REPORTING  births,  the  Cum¬ 
berland  (Md. )  News  listed: 
“A  son  was  born  yesterday  in 
Memorial  hospital  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs. - .  Accident.”  Man¬ 

aging  Editor  William  L.  Geppert 
hastens  to  explain  that  Accident 
is  a  town  in  the  neighboring 
county. 


BY  merelv  dropping  the  initial 
T,  the  Petaluma-Argus  (Cal.) 
Courier  ran  an  impelling  ad  for 
a  local  restaurant.  In  big.  black 
type  was; 

he  Colony 
Dining  Room  and 
Cocktail  Lotinge 

■ 

THE  Thief  River  Falls  (Minn.) 

Times  was  in  apologetic  mood 
recently  with  this  notice: 

“A  considerable  amount  of 
rural  correspondence  and  other 
material  intended  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  this  issue  is  of  necessity 
omitted  owing  to  the  fact  that 

J - ,  S - ,  the  paper’s  one 

regular  linotype  operator,  is  in 
jail  on  a  charge  of  having  issued 
a  series  of  bad  checks." 


A  WOMAN  called  the  Detroit 
(Mich)  News  the  other  day 
and  asked  to  speak  to  H.  C.  L. 
Jackson,  columnist.  “He’s  down 
in  the  composing  room,  but  I’ll 
trv  to  get  him  for  you.”  ex¬ 
plained  the  person  who  an¬ 
swered  the  phone. 

“Oh.  no,”  replied  the  woman. 
“I  wouldn’t  think  of  bothering 
him  while  he’s  composing.” 

■ 

PRINCIPAL  cause  of  guffaws 
around  the  conv  desk  of  the 
Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter  -  News 
was  this  line  written  on  the  so¬ 
ciety  desk;  "Old  Secretaries 
with  Hidden  Drawers  Tops  for 
Romance  in  Furniture.” 


Plans  Wash.  Bureau 

El  Mundo,  of  San  Juan.  P.  R.. 
is  opening  a  Washington  bureau 
with  William  J.  Dorvillier  in 
charge.  The  newspaper  now  has 
24-hour  radio  service  and  plans 
to  be  the  first  paper  in  Latin 
America  to  install  wireless  tele¬ 
type  machines. 


Representatives 
Put  Their  Story 
In  Technicolor 

“Newspapers  and  Chain  Radio 
as  National  Advertising  Media,” 
the  latest  presentation  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  is  being 
developed  in  technicolor  slide 
film  form,  L.  H.  Brownholtz, 
chairman  of  the  New  Business 
Committee,  told  members  of  the 
New  York  Chapter,  AANR,  this 
week. 

In  a  few  weeks,  he  said,  the 
presentation  will  be  available  in 
recorded  form  and  chapters  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  will 
devote  much  time  this  winter  in 
covering  the  important  agencies 
and  advertisers  just  as  was  done 
with  “Newspapers  Get  Immedi¬ 
ate  Action”  and  “Passport  to  30 
Million  Pantries.” 

Automotive  Story 

Brownholtz  reported  on  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  three  years  since  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Chapter  set  in  motion  the 
new  venture  to  promote  and  sell 
cooperatively  the  newspaper  me¬ 
dium  to  national  advertisers.  He 
reported  that  the  Detroit  Chap¬ 
ter  has  in  the  final  stages  what 
will  be  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  newspaper  presentations 
ever  produced.  It  will  be  an 
automotive  story  but  applicable 
to  many  classifications. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the 
Philadelphia  newspapers,  he  re¬ 
lated,  the  New  Business  Com¬ 
mittee  had  two  luncheons,  each 
attended  by  more  than  150  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Similar  meetings  were 
conducted  in  Pittsburgh. 

“Results  of  such  meetings,” 
Brownholtz  commented,  “have 
been  reflected  In  later  confer¬ 
ences  between  your  Committee 
and  agency  executives  who  have 
invited  us  to  discuss  plans  at 
highly  confidential  stages.” 

He  said  the  new  Newspaper- 
Radio  presentation  had  been 
shown  in  its  original  form  to  the 
Media  Men’s  Association  of  New 
York,  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Agency.  Batten,  Barton,  Durs- 
tine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  Inc.,  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  group  of  Lever  Bros,  at 
Cambridge. 


TIMELY  NUMBER 

Scott  Shadbiune  pushed  throu9h 
this  cartoon  on  the  telephont 
workers'  demonstration  so  that  it 
ran  in  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Lead* 
or  and  Press  edition  on  the  street 
while  the  tieup  was  still  under 
way.  He  used  a  telephone  near 
his  desk  as  a  model.  Title  oi  the 
cartoon  was:  “When  Things  Be¬ 
come  Important" 


Gearhart  Named 

Sam  E.  Gearhart,  general 
manager  of  the  Fayettevillt 
Northwest  Arkansas  Times,  hai 
been  elected  a  vicepresident  and 
member  of  the  board.  He  had 
formerly  been  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ft.  Smith  (Ark.) 
Southwest  American  and  Tima 
Record  for  30  years. 


116,335 

Met.  County  PopulotioR 


We  FIGURE! 

VflllD  Rdvcitising  linafe 
lUUlf  >*  OUR  Business 

Our  newspaper  service  supplies 
you  with  monthly  reports  of  your 
local  and  national  advertising, 
according  to  individual  accounts 
and  summariied  in  50  classifica¬ 
tions. 

Send  for  fret  sample  reports 
and  tist  at  ctients. 

Advertising  Linage  Service 

(Established  1933) 

230  W.  41st  St..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Bureaa  of  Census.  1944 

Moline-Rock  Island’s  prosperltj 
beats  to  the  pulse  of  her  hugs 
farm  machinery  concerns,  employ¬ 
ing  over  11,000  workers.  And  farm 
machinery  production  is  headed  lor 
a  prosperous  era  .  .  .  expected  to 
reach  twice  the  prewar  level,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  From  all  Indlcatlona 
Rock  Island-Mollne  Is  destined  for 
steady  growth  ...  a  good  market 
to  lulvertlse  In. 

Reconversion  Is  progresslnf 
smoothly,  with  thousands  of  war 
workers  being  absorbed  by  the 
farm  machinery  concerns  .  .  .  par¬ 
ticularly  no  loss  of  purchasing 
power. 
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HOW  WOULD  YOU 
HANDLE 

9  BILLION  oranges: 


That  will  nearly  double  the  number  of 
people  required  to  handle  the  crop. 
For  this  increase  will  mean  more  peo* 
pie  employed  in  growing,  packing  and 
processmg — in  shipping  and  market* 
ing,  too.  And  if  people  with  folding 
money  in  their  jeans  are  the  sort  of 
customers  you  want,  die  citrus  industry 
is  going  to  help  make  some  mighty 
good  prospects  for  you  out  here. 

We’d  like  to  mail  you  our  little  book¬ 
let  "An  Eve  to  the  Future.”  Just  drop 
a  postcard  to  the  Los  Angeles  TIMEo 
or  to  our  representadves. 


Nine  billion  oranges  are  a  thumping 
lot  .  .  .  yet  that's  only  the  number  of 
fresh  fruit  shipped  out  of  Gdifornia  in 
1944.  More  than  another  billion  or¬ 
anges  were  processed  or  consumed  in 
the  state.  Inis  crop  had  an  "on  the 
tree”  value  of  15$  million  dollars. 

You  can’t  toss  this  one  off  as  a  war 
boom,  for  just  die  opposite  is  true. 
Today,  the  nadonal  average  consump- 
don  is  down  to  115  oranges  a  year. 
Tomorrow,  when  labor  and  shipping 
space  are  available,  the  per  capia  con¬ 
sumption  is  sure  to  reach  200  annually. 

*Oremg<  Administrative  Committee  figtsres. 


'Everybody’s  Newspaper' 
in  Southern  California 
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SYNDICATES 

Syndicates  Announce 
Three  More  Comics 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

CURVES,  lively  continuity  and 
authentic  background  mark 
McNaucht  Syndicate’s  new 
comic  strip  and  Sunday  half  or 
third-page,  “Hollywood  Merry- 
Go-Round,’’  one  of  three  comics 
just  announced  by  the  syndi¬ 
cates.  The  others  are  “Red  Dia¬ 
mond,”  by  the  Ray  Doherty 
Syndicate  of  San  Francisco,  a 
light  adventure  daily,  and 
“Bozo,”  by  the  Chicago  Sun 
Syndicate,  a  humorous  pan¬ 


The  “Red  Diamond”  strip  is 
drawn  by  Don  Moore,  former 
cartoonist  for  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  News,  and  deals  with 
a  returned  veteran  and  his  sci¬ 
entist  sweetheart  who  antici¬ 
pated  atomic  bombing  on  Hiro¬ 
shima  with  her  own  formula. 
Moore  himself  is  a  returned 
veteran,  drew  “Captain  Mid¬ 
night”  dailies  and  freelanced 
between  his  three  years  in  serv¬ 
ice  and  syndication. 


ing  for  the  British  16th  Rifles 
and  serving  with  Montgomery 
in  Africa  and  Italy,  then  joining 
the  American  Army  as  a  para¬ 
chutist,  and  finally  fighting  with 
the  Maquis  for  OSS.  He  is  a 
student  of  politics,  history  and 
economics. 

Notes 

A  NEW  daily  1,000  word  short 
story  service  will  be  started 
between  now  and  the  first  of  the 
year  by  Wheeler  Newspaper 
ijYNDicATE,  offering  authors  from 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  .  .  . 
“Bugle  Call”  by  Charles  Getts 
will  be  released  by  Associated 
Newspapers  once  a  week,  start¬ 
ing  soon,  as  a  service  to  re¬ 
turned  servicemen  and  a  forum 
for  their  opinions.  Jeff  Hayes, 
the  syndicate’s  versatile  artist 
and  cartoonist,  will  illustrate  it. 
.  .  .  S.  Burton  Heath.  NEA  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  and  Charles  Sea¬ 


"Bozo" — perhaps  the  oldest  pantomime  strip. 


tomime  strip,  which  we  men¬ 
tioned  briefly  earlier. 

Not  the  first  comic  with  a 
movie  background,  “Hollywood 
Merry-Go-Round”  owes  some 
new  angles  and  authentic  de¬ 
tails  to  its  youngish  creators 
who  live  in  the  film  city:  Renny 
McEvoy  (step-son  of  J.  P.  Mc- 
Evoy,  of  “Dixie  Dugan” )  who 
will  do  the  continuity  and  draw 
on  his  stage  and  screen  acting 
experience  for  background,  and 
Jim  Pabian,  who  for  15  years 
has  been  doing  illustrations  and 
animating  cartoons. 

Handsome  Renny  McEvoy 
appeared  in  “Showgirl”  on  the 
stage  as  a  dancer  and  as  a  name 
player  in  “The  Story  of  Dr. 
Wassell”  and  “Wing  and  a 
Prayer.”  The  feature  starts 
Dec.  1. 


Guess  who?  NEA's  hairy  Alley 
Oop  has  gone  modem. 


Francis  Xavier  (FoXo)  Rear¬ 
don  draws  “Bozo,”  scheduled 
for  release  Nov.  19,  and  has 
been  drawing  it  several  years 
for  the  Richmond  (Va. )  Times- 
Dispatch.  “Bozo  was  conceived 
one  night  when  I  was  on  my 
knees  at  the  age  of  17,”  says 
FoXo.  ( He  got  his  first  job  as 
sports  cartoonist  at  the  age  of 
16).  “I  had  just  been  fired 
from  the  Times-Dispatch  and 
Bozo  walked  abruptly  into  my 
prayers,  picked  up  a  handker¬ 
chief  dropped  by  a  flirtatious 
lady  and  walked  out  again 
blowing  his  nose  on  it.” 

He  returned  to  the  Times- 
Dispatch  in  1923  and  originated 
Bozo  a  year  later. 

Alsop  Plus  Alsop 

BACK  in  1941  Joseph  W.  Alsop 

and  Bob  Kintner  did  a  column 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  and  some  80 
papers.  Then  some  months  be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor,  Alsop  joined 
the  Navy,  Kintner  the  Army. 

Come  Jan.  1  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  will  again  offer 
a  Washington  team,  but  Kint- 
ner’s  place  will  be  taken  by 
Joseph's  younger  brother  Ste¬ 
wart,  since  Kintner  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  American  Broadcasting 
Company. 

Aged  35  now.  even  at  30  Joe 
Alsop  was  “the  only  young 
American”  Alexander  Woollcott 
considered,  “truly  educated.” 
He  left  the  Navy  in  1941  to  get 
into  the  action  with  Chennault. 
Taken  prisoner  in  January, 
1942,  he  escaped  execution  as  a 
spy  by  showing  newspaper  cre¬ 
dentials  and  was  exchanged. 

Stewart  Alsop  also  got  into 
service,  despite  rejection  on 
physical  grounds,  by  volunteer¬ 


ward,  Acme  photographer,  have 
gone  to  Panama  to  intercept  the 
Pacific  fleet  bringing  home- 
bound  service  men  and  to  return 
with  it. 

Barry  Urdang,  formerly  of  the 
San  Francisco  News,  Albany 
Times-Union,  Houston  Chronicle, 
Scripps-Howard.  and  U.  S.  Fly¬ 
ing  Fortresses,  has  organize 
his  own  newspaper  syndicate  at 
17  East  42  St.,  New  York,  with 
himself  as  editor  and  Maurice 
Einson,  a  New  York  newspaper 
man.  as  general  manager.  'The 
new  syndicate  is  called  Compass 
Features,  Inc. 

Ambassador — ^No 

WALTER  LIPPMANN,  whose 

name  has  been  mentioned  by 
the  rumor  boys  as  a  future  am¬ 
bassador  and  ex-columnist  for 
the  Herald  ’Tribune  Syndicate, 
says  he’s  heard  it  only  from  the 
columnists  and  he  expects  to  re¬ 
sume  his  column  next  week. 


nORIZOMS 


SlruddliiiK  Oklahoma.  Ark- 
aiiKaa,  Ti*xaa  aiul  LouiBiaiia, 
Texarkana  hii*  four  horizon* 
ol  Btabiiized  buyinir-power.  For 
a  city  of  its  nize.  the  almost 
unbelievable  frrowlh  of  Bank 
Deposit*,  is  one  praellcHl  Index. 

A  City  Zone  population  of 
.■>6.127  and  a  Trade  Area  of 
•IT.'i.OdO  are  EAGER  for  new 
nitomobiles — new  every  thinx. 
The  money  is  in  the  bank — 


“TEXAR^NA 


ARK  TEXAS 


GAZETTE 

-NEWS* 


-He>r 

\youSE  QOYS! 


Hey,  youge  guys!  I  got  a  little 
favor  I’d  like  to  ask.  Every, 
body’s  alwayg  asking  editors  for 
favors  anyway,  so  I  may  as  well 
get  in  line  too. 

Well  here’s  the  pitch:  Fm  a 
pup,  gee,  a  small,  homely,  mon¬ 
grel  pup  and  1  live  with  a  low 
able  chowderhead  who  is  known 
around  and  about  as  Drizzle, 
puss.  He  is  positively  the 
world’s  smartest  guy,  althongh 
some  of  the  neighbors  think  he 
must  have  had  his  noggin 
squeezed  in  a  revolving  door 
wlien  he  was  very  voting. 

Besides  Urizzlepuss  there’s  a 
hunch  of  other  characters  you'd 
like  to  meet.  There’s  (Jlara, 
his  wife,  who  should  get  paid 
a  bonus  for  hanging  around  this 
wigwam;  and  (Jiarlene,  our 
cook,  who’s  tougher  than  the 
hark  end  of  a  shooting  gallery 
but  who  could  fricassee  a 
inotorman’s  glove  in  a  bird  cage 
and  make  it  taste  like  pott^ 
quail.  Then  there’s  Fiddlefoot, 
the  cop,  who’s  dumber  than  a 
stuffed  moose  and  twice  as  ugly. 

Now  my  favor  is  this:  I  write 
a  small  article  every  day  about 
this  gang  (smart  dog,  ain’t  I?) 
and  if  you’ll  allow  me  to 
scamper  around  on  your  sheet, 
I’ll  guarantee  to  make  all  yonr 
customers  laugh;  the  few 
kopecks  it’s  going  to  cost  youll 
never  miss  and  they’ll  help  pay 
Drizzlepugg’s  rent. 


CHESTER 
The  PUP 


Seven  years  in  The 
.Milwaukc'e  Journal 
— now  everywhere ! 

McCLURE 

NEWSPAPER 

SYNDICATE 

7.V  West  St.,  N.  Y.  (6),  N.  Y. 
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1945  PHILADELPHIA  STORY 

WE  yNMilMORE 


W  July,  1944,  FUNNY  ANGLES  started  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  a  3>times-a-week  basis. 
Because  ol  popular  demand  for  such  characters 
as  "Frisbie”  and  the  two  old  maids,  ‘‘Emily  and 
Mabel,"  this  panel  displaced  another  in  top  posi¬ 
tion  and  was  published  6  days  a  week!  ALL  THIS  IN 
LESS  THAN  90  DAYS! 

Anqelo  has  proven  himself  in  the  national  maga- 
line  field  with  the  millions  of  readers  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Esquire,  Colliers. 

Reserve  FUNNY  ANGLES  for  your  territory  by 
wiring  today  for  rates  and  "Proofs  that  Prove." 


4M  WIST  MAOISOM,'  ' ; 
CHICAGO  4  lUiNOIS  I 
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'Social  Era’  to  Produce 
Great  Flood  of  Copy 


By  Jcones  J.  Butler 


WASHINGTON,  Oct.  10— It  isn  t 

^shyness  that  makes  Paul  Mal- 
lon  avoid  the  well-covered  news 
conferences  and 
crowded  public 
events  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  a  de¬ 
termination  t  o 
follow  the  lone 
wolf  course 
which  has  kept 
him  on  the  top 
level  of  Capital 
newswriUng  for 
a  score  of  years. 

No  colleague 
doubts  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  his 
methods,  for  his 
•‘News  Behind  The  News”  ( King 
^atures  Syndicate)  was  the  first 
Washington  interpretive  column 
to  go  on  the  market,  and  now  is 
carried  in  about  300  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

As  a  single  example  of  his  ef- 
frctiveness,  it  may  be  cited  that 
his  persistence  in  reporting  w^at 
went  on  at  executive  sessions  of 
the  United  States  Senate  ended 
the  150-year  practice  of  Uking 
politically  dangerous  roll  call 
votes  in  secret  and  forced  “the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world"  to  transact  public  busi¬ 
ness  in  public.  After  that  he 
made  looking  behind  the  news 
a  career. 

Borred  from  Conference 

To  many  Washington  news¬ 
paper  men  who  have  entered 
this  field  in  the  past  decade, 
Mallon  is  something  of  a  myth, 
and  a  very  interesting  one. 
They’ve  never  seen  him.  so  far 
as  they  know.  Yet  they  can 
recite,  letter-perfect,  the  story 
of  how  he  obtained  the  Senate's 
private  roll-call  vote,  was  called 
upon  the  carpet  and  defied  that 
body  by  refusing  to  divulge  his 
source. 

And  they  know  he  is  the  only 
newsman  within  the  memory  of 
oldtimers  here  who  has  been 
barred  from  a  White  House  press 
conference.  They  know,  too, 
that  he  “scooped  the  world”  on 
^e  story  of  Calvin  Coolidge's 
induction  into  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  at  a  Ver¬ 
mont  farmhouse  ceremony  at 
midnight  with  the  elder  Cool- 
idge,  a  notary  public,  filling  the 
role  normally  reserved  for  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

Mallon  is  young  —  44;  tall, 
powerfully  built,  with  iron  grey 
hair,  busby  brows  and  piercing 
eyes.  He  speaks  with  casualness 
which  belies  the  thoroughness 
of  his  professional  work.  Thor¬ 
oughness  is  a  requisite  when 
one  realizes  his  product  is 
scanned  by  critical  eyes  in  the 
hope  of  turning  up  error.  Mal¬ 
lon  knows  that  is  the  case  with 
his  column  because  one  of  the 
nation’s  highest  officials  once 
kept  a  chart  on  the  columnist’s 
forecasts  and  reported  in  terms 
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of  percentage  points  their  ac¬ 
curacy  in  the  light  of  subse¬ 
quent  happenings.  That  one 
backfired. 

Mallon’s  future  was  deter¬ 
mined  when  he  won  a  prize 
writing  for  the  children’s  page 
of  the  Louisville  ( Ky. )  Courier- 
Journal.  Later  he  became  that 
newspaper’s  prize  reporter.  He 
was  on  the  United  Press  staff 
when  he  scored  the  Coolidge 
inauguration  scoop  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  expedient  of  racing  to  a 
neighboring  community,  grab¬ 
bing  the  only  telephone  in  the 
village  and  sending  in  the  story 
while  reporters  for  a  New  York 
newspaper  tied  up  all  lines  in 
the  Coolidge  home  town.  It  was 
a  two-hour  beat. 

Assi9nment  Covered 

As  a  U.P.  reporter,  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  Stillwell  divorce  case, 
a  World  Series,  the  Lipton  yacht 
races  (from  a  blimp  that  fell 
with  him  into  Jamaica  Bay), 
and  the  disarmament  confer¬ 
ence.  The  last  named  was  his 
first  Washington  assignment, 
but  he  remained  here  and  went 
on  to  report  the  Teapot  Dome 
investigation,  the  West  Virginia 
mine  war  in  Mongo  County,  the 
Wheeler  indictment  in  Montana, 
crash  of  the  Shenandoah,  labor 
difficulties  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
political  events  in  every  state 
of  the  Union. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  the  man 
who  cares  least  of  all  Washing¬ 
ton  scribes  about  attending  press 
conferences  should  be  the  one 
to  be  barred  from  the  White 
House — an  act  which  was  can¬ 
celled  out  as  a  “misunderstand¬ 
ing”  within  a  matter  of  minutes. 
Mallon  takes  the  position  that 
White  House  news  falls  into  two 
categories:  1.  Off-the-record, 
which  he  couldn’t  use  any  way. 
2.  On-the-record,  which  is  fully 
published  in  all  newspapers  and 
couldn’t  be  missed. 

It  was  a  Secret  Service  police¬ 
man  who  had  stopped  Mallon 
at  the  Executive  Mansion  doors 
and  turned  him  away  without 
other  explanation  than  that  he 
was  not  to  be  admitted.  True  to 
form,  he  fought  the  issue  out 
on  the  home  grounds,  not  only 
got  into  the  session  but  was  in¬ 
vited  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
remain  behind  for  a  private 
conversation. 

Mallon  rates  as  baseless  the 
assertion  that  the  syndicated 
columnist  is  shunting  the  local 
editorial  writer  to  the  back¬ 
ground. 

He  says:  ”I  don’t  attempt,  or 
pretend,  to  present  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  local  paper.  There 
is  no  conflict  or  usurpation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  don’t  know 
what  position  any  of  them  takes 
on  any  current  proposition. 
Even  if  I  were  aware  and  were 
disposed  to  ’keep  in  step’  it 
would  be  impossible,  for  there 
is  no  public  question  upon  which 


there  is  full  editorial  agree¬ 
ment.” 

Accurate  forecasts  on  such 
major  happenings  as  Russia's 
declaration  of  war  against  Japan 
and  the  selection  of  Africa  as 
the  point  of  Allied  landing,  to 
mention  only  two,  were  not  tips 
handed  to  him  over  the  cock¬ 
tail  glass.  Mallon  admits  they 
came  from — of  all  things — a 
study  of  the  Civil  War,  a  hobby 
he  has  pursued  for  25  years. 

“We  change  implements  of 
war,”  he  said,  “but  the  strategy 
of  war  never  changes.  The  dive 
bomber  of  1945  was  the  artillery 
of  1865.  Applying  the  strategy 
of  the  Civil  War,  while  poring 
over  the  map  of  Europe,  sug¬ 
gested  what  was  to  take  place.” 

Author  oi  2  Books 

Mallon  is  the  author  of  two 
books  which  recently  came 
upon  the  market,  the  first  titled 
“The  New  Era,”  a  discussion  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  edu¬ 
cation.  and  the  second.  “Prac¬ 
tical  Idealism,”  a  collection  of 
philosophical  columns  on  the 
problems  of  peace  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  world. 

The  man  who  makes  a  living, 
and  a  very  good  one,  looking 
behind  the  news  currently  is 
looking  ahead  of  the  news  to 
.see  it  quadrupled  in  the  very 
near  future.  Tiiere  is  no  part  of 
the  world  which  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  copy  of  interest  to  the 
United  States  in  the  near  future; 
datelines  which  wouldn’t  be 
recognized  four  years  ago  be¬ 
came  outstandingly  important 
during  the  war,  he  instances. 
And  on  the  domestic  scene  he 
sees  the  “social  era”  producing 
a  whole  flood  of  copy,  with 
Congress  leading  off. 

“And  for  the  newspaper  man 
operating  in  Washington.”  he 
say,  “there  is  this  to  be  borne 
in  mind:  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States  now  is  the  Capital 
of  the  World — in  fact,  if  not  in 
name." 

■ 

Sponsors  Air  Meet 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  8  — Fifty 
thousand  spectators  witnessed  a 
flying  circus  and  model  airplane 
meet  sponsored  by  the  Record 
yesterday  in  Fairmount  Park. 
The  affair  was  held  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Retail  Model  Deal¬ 
ers  Association.  More  than 
$3,000  in  prizes  were  distributed 
to  winners  in  six  classifications, 
with  entries  from  14  States. 


Saw  Story,  Got  Same 

It's  an  old  saw,  but  in  this 
case  it  held  good  and  Chester 
Hanson,  Los  Angeles  Times  re¬ 
porter,  using  the  simple,  direct 
approach  oi  calling  on  his  as¬ 
signment  90t  the  first  interview 
with  Brig  Gen.  Elliott  Roose¬ 
velt  since  the  Senate  first  be¬ 
gan  investigating  Roosevelt's 
financial  deals. 

Assigned  to  interview  the 
late  President's  soil  Hanson 
simply  drove  out  to  the  Roose¬ 
velt  residence  in  Beverly  Hills, 
stated  his  mission  to  Faye 
EmersoiL  Roosevelt's  actress 
wife,  and  got  his  story. 

Opposition  reporters  had 
utilised  “contacts'*  and  tele¬ 
phone  calls  to  no  ovoiL 


Times  to  Show  Styles 

The  New  York  Times’  annual 
“Fashions  of  the  Times.”  Fourth 
Edition,  will  present  spring  and 
summer  1946  styles  Oct.  23  to  26 
in  the  New  York  Times  Hall. 
Leading  designers,  manufactur¬ 
ers,  fabric  and  accessory  houses 
and  stores  of  the  city  will  co¬ 
operate,  and  proceeds  will  go  to 
the  Greater  New  York  Fund. 
Miss  Frances  Bemis,  director  of 
the  three  previous  shows,  will 
stage  this  show  also,  and  A.  A. 
Ostrander,  who  worked  on  the 
production  of  “Seven  Lively 
Arts."  will  design  the  sets. 


An  industrial  Location 
Scout,  looking  tor  the  best 
possible  area  tor  his  Company's 
proposed  new  plant  in  the 
Carolinas.  telephoned  back, 
.after  exhaustix’e  investigation; 
“Within  specified  area  Greens¬ 
boro  has  more  industry  and 
greater  wealth  than  any  other 
city  in  the  Southeast." 

He  might  have  added  that 
many  OTHER  new  plants  htul 
selected  this  Market  .  .  .  that 
the  entire  section  is  growing 
.  .  .  that  prosperity  in  perman¬ 
ent. 

The  News  and  Record  serves 
a  Oily  Zone  of  82.5S2  and  a 
marvelous  Trading  Area  of 
500,174. 
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McGill  to  Advise 
Benton  on  Plans 
For  New  Office 

Washington,  Oct.  10 — Ralph  E. 
McGill,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.  1  Constitution,  has  agreed 
to  act  as  a  part- 
time  consultant 
to  William  Ben¬ 
to  n  ,  Assistant 
Secretary  of 
State,  who  will 
head  the  Inter¬ 
national  Infor¬ 
mation  Office 
now  in  forma¬ 
tive  stage. 

McGill  will 
bring  to  Benton 
and  the  State 
Department  the  McGill 
benefits  of  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  news  policie.s 
and  needs  gained  in  a  world¬ 
girdling  tour  as  a  member  of 
the  three-man  committee  of 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  who  brought  the  plea  for 
free  access  to  news  into  almost 
every  foreign  capital  of  the 
world  earlier  this  year. 

A  native  of  Tennessee  who 
turned  from  law  to  journalism, 
M^ill  is  just  past  his  middle 
40’s.  Politics  and  sports  were  his 
specialties  on  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.l  Banner,  and  on  the 
Constitution,  until  he  became 
editor  of  the  latter  paper  in  1942 
after  a  short  term  as  executive 
editor.  His  assignment  by  ASNE 
was  not  his  first  contact  with 
news  and  politics  abroad;  in  1937 
and  1938  he  toured  Europe  as  a 
Rosenwald  Fellow. 

McGill  is  regarded  ideally 
suited  by  attitude  and  back¬ 
ground  to  advise  on  interna¬ 
tional  information  and  free 
press.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
ASNE  special  committee  which 
succeeded  in  persuading  both 
major  political  parties  to  write 
into  their  platforms  a  plank  de¬ 
claring  for  worldwide  access  to 
news  sources.  Also,  it  was  his 
committee  which  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  joint  resolution  of 
congress  declaring  for  the  same 
principle  “pro*ected  by  interna¬ 
tional  compact.” 

Meanwhile.  Ferdinand  Kuhn 
is  at  work  drafting  a  program 
for  submission  to  Benton  setting 
out  organization  and  methods 
■which,  in  his  opinion,  are  best 
calculated  to  carry  out  President 
Truman's  mandate  to  create  an 
International  Information  Office. 
Benton  is  required  to  submit  his 
report  before  the  close  of  this 
year  to  Secretary  James  F. 
Byrnes. 

The  President's  ideas  were  set 
out  in  broadest  form  in  an  Exec¬ 
utive  Order.  In  effect,  it  made 
available  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  any  of  the  oersonnel  or 
facilities  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  or  other  wartime 
agencies  which  have  been  dis¬ 
banded.  and  much  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  already  has  been  taken 
over.  However,  it  was  stated 
tills  week  at  Benton’s  office,  final 
dcisions  have  not  been  made  on 
"what  to  retain,  what  to  aban¬ 
don." 

Of  the  rnanv  rumors  in  circu¬ 
lation  here,  ore  o*  thr«e  heard 
most  current  is  that  OWI  and 


some  military  radio  will  be  re¬ 
tained  as  a  major  media  for 
transmission  of  information 
overseas.  Department  spokesmen 
have  repeatedly  said  that  the 
official  service  will  not  be  com¬ 
petitive  with  newspapers  and 
press  associations  and  will  not 
handle  "spot  news.” 

■ 

Anderson  Named 
In  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Henry  C.  Anderson,  recently 
released  from  the  service  after 
three  years  in  the  Navy  as  a 
publicity  and  public  relations 
petty  officer  and  formerly  with 
■ihe  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agency,  national  advertising 
representatives  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (N.  H. )  Herald,  has  been 
named  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Herald. 

C.  Andrew  Bartlett  has  been 
named  advertising  director  and 
John  A.  Palmer  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  news- 
pa'oer 


Pacific  Parade  to  Add 
Phoenix  Republic  Jon.  6 

Pacific  Parade,  now  compris¬ 
ing  the  magazine  section  of  nine 
Pacific  Coast  newspapers,  is  add¬ 
ing  the  Sunday  magazine  of  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  on 
Jan.  6,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Gerald  B.  McDonald  of 
Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer 
Co.,  New  York,  who  is  sales 
manager. 

In  the  group  are  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Portland  Journal, 
Seattle  Times,  Tacoma  News 
Tribune,  Spokane  Spokesman 
Review.  Oakland  Tribune,  Long 
Beach  Press  Telegram,  and  San 
Diego  Union  Tribune. 

Pacific  Parade  is  sold  coopera¬ 
tively  by  the  individual  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  papers:  Loren- 
zen  &  Thompson,  Inc.,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc,.  Reynolds-Fitz- 
gerald,  Inc.,  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co.,  West  Holliday  Co., 
Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer 
Co.,  and  John  B.  Woodward, 


Inc.  Both  the  publishers  and 
the  representatives  elect  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  controlling  board  of 
directors,  and  the  representatives 
elect  a  regional  director  in  Ne« 
York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San 
I  rancisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

D.  J.  Worthington  of  ( W,  L  4  C) 
in  Chicago  is  general  manager. 
The  group  maintains  its  owii 
production  department  in  ^ 
Francisco  ( Reynolds-Fitzgerald) 
and  collection  department  in 
New  York  (W,  L  &  C),  permit¬ 
ting  one  bill  and  one  order. 

Pacific  Parade  papers  are  sold 
as  a  group  only  for  four  color 
units  in  a  size  of  1,000  lines  or 
full  pages.  For  such  copy  group 
and  frequency  discounts  apply, 
for  groups  of  five  or  more  pa¬ 
pers. 

■ 

New  York  to  Budapest 

Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph 
Co.  has  resumed  operation  o( 
its  direct  radiotelegraph  circuit 
New  York  and  Buda¬ 
pest,  Hungary. 


^S-i>EMOCjJ4 
-  City  arep^ 


A  PROSPEROUS 
ACTIVE  MARKET 


OF  OVER  200.000  «Nrtrf-  — J 


1.  Retail  Sal»$  Exceeding  $100,000,000 

2m  Bank  Daposifs  Of  More  Than  $151,000,000 

3a  Diversified  Industries  For  Prosperity  After 
Final  Victory, 


The  Times-Democrat  are  essen¬ 
tial  if  you  don't  want  to  miss  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  of  the  Tri-Cities  and  the  shopping 
heart  of  the  entire  trading  area.  Remember,  too, 
that  only  the  Times-Democrat  have  substantial 
home-delivered  circulation  in  all  three  cities  and 


the  surrounding  rural  areas  of  both  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  Last  year  advertisers  bought  8J)78.i26 
sales-producine  lines  in  The  Times- l5^ocrat. 
figures  like  this  mean  something! 


«OCK  ISLAND,  ILL.  hr^l-  r"|l||||innill‘fc  | 
DAVENPORT.  IOWA 


MOLINE.  ILL. 
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THE  DIVER,  TOO, 

m 

In  clearing  harbors  blocked  by  the  destruction  strength  and  ready  machinability,  is  employed 

of  war,  copper  and  its  alloys  are  essential  in  in  face-plates,  air  valves  and  fittings.  And 

opening  the  way  to  post-war  commerce  and  copper  and  brass,  because  of  their  elearical 

reconstruction.  and  thermal  conduaivity,  resistance  to  corro- 

Divers,  toiling  on  the  bottom,  depend  on  ^nd  workability,  provide  essential  parts 

copper  for  the  helmets  that  permit  them  to  f^r  undersea  lights  and  cutting  torches, 
breathe,  for  light  in  the  murky  depths,  for 
telephone  communication  and  for  the  cutting 

torches  that  sever  the  twisted  steel  of  sunken  paramount  importance  to  peace- 

ships.  tiro®  production.  That’s  why,  in  the  post-war 

Because  of  its  workability  and  immunity  to  years  to  come,  copper,  bronze  and  brass  will 

rust,  copper  is  used  to  form  the  diver’s  helmet  serve  in  countless  ways,  seen  and  unseen,  in 

and  breast-plate.  Bronze,  because  of  its  greater  innumerable  better  products. 


anaconda  copper  mining  company  ^ 

ANOfS  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY  THE  AMERICAN  IRASS  COMPANY 

CHIU  COPPER  COMPANY  ANACONDA  WIRE  1  CARU  COMPANY 

OREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY  INIERNATIONAl  SMEinNG  AND  REHNINO  COMPANY 

N 

Buy  Victory  Bonds . HELP  ASSURE  WORLD  PEACE 
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Ad  Foundation  Reviews  Be  Sales  Minded, 

n  •  1  T\  e  J  Producer  Urges 

Special  Two-Day  Study  duS'rj'TS' 

minded  and  create  a  sustained  | 

HOW  the  announcement  of  the  first  tinve  in  the  history  of  the  demand  for  consumer  goods. 

death  of  President  Roosevelt  i*  oundation’s  Continuing  Studies  this  year,  next  year,  and  in 
affected  the  readership  of  news  that  more  women  than  men  years  to  come,  if  it  is  to  main- 
and  advertising  in  a  daily  news*  read  a  banner  story.  ( 66%  of  tain  a  high  level  of  employment  : 
paper  is  shown  in  the  special  the  men  saw  this  story.)  and  preserve  our  competitive 

two-day  study  conducted  by  Approximately  seven  news  system  of  free  enterprise,  ac- 
the  Advertising  Research  Foun-  stories  were  read  Thursday  by  cording  to  J.  J.  Nance,  vice- 
dation  last  spring  and  reported  the  average  reader;  on  Friday  president  of  Zenith  Radio  Cor- 
upon  this  week.  this  number  rose  to  10.  In  the  poration.  The  alternative,  he 

The  study,  covering  the  is-  Thursday  issue  about  48%  of  said,  is  large  government  spend- 
sues  of  April  12  and  April  13  of  the  space  contained  news  and  ing,  with  a  perpetual  tax  bur- 
the  Nassau  (L.  I.)  Daily  Re-  editorial  matter;  on  Friday,  51%  den  of  unprecedented  severity 
View-Star,  represents  Studies  was  devoted  to  news  and  fea-  and  a  continual  growth  of  gov- 
86  and  87  of  the  Continuing  ture  items.  ernment  regulation.  Mr.  Nance 

Study  of  Newspaper  Reading.  While  national  advertising  spoke  Oct.  2  at  a  luncheon 

It  is  the  first  two-day  reader-  readership  percentages  for  men  meeting  of  the  Sales  Executives 
^ip  analysis  conducted  by  the  and  women  dropped  sharply  Club  of  New  York. 

Friday,  the  drop  may  have  been 

The  Nassau  survey  was  origi-  influenced  by  the  volume  of  S.  F.  ChroniclG 

nally  scheduled  to  include  just  advertising,  it  is  pointed  out,  .  -n  i  n  j 

one  day,  Thursday,  April  12.  since  Thursday’s  paper  carried  «etS  DOOK  Award 

34  national  ^s.  and  Friday’s  Award  as  best  book  page  of 
hIS ’wn  thi  on  y  SIX.  Readership  of  individ*  the  year  has  been  given  "The 

^  sustaincd.  World  of  Books.  ”  San  Francisco 

i’n  scorer  among  national  Chronicle  literary  section  edited  ' 

‘’y  Thursday  was  by  Joseph  Henry  Jackson,  ac-  > 
Unrmnf^onnrfiH^^e  iP  *  569-line  CarsUirs  whiskey  ad  cording  to  announcement  re- 

P®*®  Among  ceived  at  the  Chronicle  from  the 

nla^wi  anH  women.  Thursday's  highest  scor-  Publishers  Adclub. 

®  iog  national  ad  was  a  272-line  The  page  appears  weekly  in 

when*  naner  ^could'^nubfish  “weekly  bulletin’’  the  Chronicle’s  Sunday  news 

TomSle S  naw>"torte  °  feX'^  <•“”  maJazine  The  da- 

HI  n  J  I.-  I  cision  was  based  on  the  Chron- 

news  fleaderaoip  Low  On  Friday  both  men  and  icle  page’s  "scope  in  coverage 

’The  results  disclosed  that  women  (11%  and  10%,  respec-  of  books,  professional  makeup, 
readers  paid  less  than  usual  tively)  gave  highest  readership  and  excellent  editorial  direction 
attention  to  ’Thursday’s  general  to  a  405-line  Trommer’s  beer  in  the  choice  of  books  reviewed 
news  columns,  but  that  general  the  quality  of  the  re¬ 

news  readership  rose  above  nor-  The  Daily  Review  -  Star  viewers.’’ 

mal  the  following  day  when  grouped  from  four  to  eight  pic-  Mr.  Jackson  has  been  Chron- 
complete  accounts  of  the  Presi-  tures  of  local  men  in  the  serv-  icle  literary  editor  since  1930. 
dent’s  death  appeared.  Nearly  me.  each  with  individual  brief  Previously  he  was  literary  edi- 
ali  editorial  features  and  ad-  news  item  attached,  on  various  tor  of  The  Argonaut  and  editor 
vertisements  in  ’Thursday’s  P®gcs  throughout  Thursday’s  of  Sunset  magazine.  Judges  of 
paper  were  read  by  relatively  ®nd  Friday’s  papers.  Reader-  the  award  were  Irita  Van  Doren, 
more  people  than  on  Friday  these  pictures  averaged  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Rob- 

The  Foundation  comments.  among  women,  74%,  among  ert  Van  Gelder.  New  York 

“Apparently  this  edition  had  men.  The  brief  news  stories  Times,  and  A.  C.  Spectorsky, 
lost  the  news  timeliness  factor  with  each  averaged  57%  women.  Chicago  Sun. 
before  it  was  deliver^,  but  ^e  .  .  .  “ 

readership  of  editorial  features  _  bulk  of  the  CMt  of  the  Servic©in©n 

Md  adverUsing  was  not  affect-  5eSding"J  def?ay^  by  ^^30-  Philadelphia.  Oct.  8-Funds 

Ss  iugiX  derived  from  the  openlrg  n^hfs 

ers  may  nave  lurnea  lo  anoxner  Nassau  studies  were  made  performance  of  the  sixth  annual 

source  for  flash  news,  they  con-  aiuaies  were  maoe  f' j-_  _*  the  Arena  were 

♦/»  vior>z.r,v4  wee  thmiv  Dossible  through  thc  soecial  fi-  Ice-Capades  at  the  Arena  we 


Oniy  one  paper 
eUeciiveiy  covers 


"wash. 


“  Washingion'% 
Second  Market! 


Fiour  Milling 
Center  ot  the 
West  Coast 


A  TOTAL  capacity  oi  10,000  bv- 
rela  daily  makes  Tacoma  the  filth 
largest  U.  S.  flour  milling  center— 
the  largest  west  oi  Kansas  City 
and  Minneapolis.  There  are  other 
important  food  industries,  too— 
canneries,  irosen  food  plants, 
candy,  mayonnaise,  condiment 
and  specialty  food  factories.  lust 
one  more  of  the  many  reasons 
why  Tacoma-Pierce  County  ranks 
as  Washington's  Second  Market— 
a  "must  buy"  on  every  newspaper 
schedule.  Check  the  family  cov¬ 
erage  delivered  by  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  this  area: 


THE  TACOMA 
NEWS  TRffiUNE 


Unued  to  depend  on  their  possible  through  the  special  fi-  me-c^aaes  ai  ine^^reua^  w 

paper  for  their  favorite  features  the  paper.  pharities  Inc  to  supply 

and  for  the  evening’s  advertis-  The  Foundation  will  issue  qutrer  Chanties,  inc.,  to  supply 
jjj  ,,  soon  the  results  of  its  two-day  bus  transportation  for  convales- 

study  of  the  IndiananolLs  News,  cent  U.  S.  service  men  in  district 


7H 


Though  editorial  page  features  s‘udy  of  the  IndlanaMis  News,  cent  u  b.  ^rvice  men  in 
were  read  bv  more  oeonle  was  announced.  The  report  service  hospitals  to  and  from  en 
Thursday,  the ^  individual^  Jdi-  will  include  findings  of  a  study 

torials  rweived  higher  reader-  made  V-E  Day. _ mg  all  major  sports  events. - 


Svcond  Tacoma  Papor  .  .  .  50% 
Soattlo  Motniag  Papor  .  .  11% 
Soattio  lat  Evoning  Papor  .  S% 

For  Details,  Ask 
Loremea  &  Thompson,  Inc. 


ship  Friday.  Comic  strips  were 
read  by  about  the  same  num- 
ber  of  men  and  women  both  /ftr* 

days.  Significantly,  women’s  ' 

use  of  radio  programs  dropped  r«»nver«ion  a 

sharply  Friday  when  most  reg-  ,  ,  .  ^  J 

ular  radio  programs  were  can-  J-nieatown  a  diverai-  ■ 

celled  induatnea  had  bet-ii  M 

On  Thursday,  women’s  over-  an<‘cipated  lon^  before  h 
all  and  local  advertising  reader-  victory  came,  a  familiar  ■ 
ship  and  men’s  and  women’s  w'pne  'o  be'hs  enacted  iw 
readership  of  classified  adver-  .  .  thronsm  of  Buyer*  V 

tising  were  above  average  for  are  here,  eager  for  the 
all  Continuing  Studies  to  date.  long-wanted  product* 

The  principal  news  story  Fri-  f„r  which  thi*  busy 
day.  "Simple  Services  Arranged  market  i*  famou*. 
for  Roosevelt  in  Historic  East 
Roorn  of  White  House’’  (banner 

headline)  read  by  75%  of  the  .^e  onler  of  the  day.  Fumi- 
women  set  two  new  records  for  w,,  .  ,  . 

women’s  readership:  it  scored  »u<o«obiie  part^  k.t- 

the  highest  women’s  readership  thns-crafts 

percentage  to  date  for  banner 
stories,  and  also  marked  the 


"When  can  you  Hhipl"  i* 


ycH.  over  500  in-demand 

lincK. 

Established  indu»lrie*  are  ex- 
paiiding:  NEW  industries  are 
calling  workers.  We’re  mighty 
busy  here  in  thi*  60.000  popu- 
lateii.  70-plant.  $30,000,000.00 

industrial  payroll  market. 

An  isolated  market;  compact, 
farm- wealthy.  Jamestown  U 
100%  Post-Journal  covered.  The 
only  daily  paper. 


j  ""MemWhum 

\  TMCOMM,  WASHiNOrOK 
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Ill  JOBS 

FOR  THOUSANDS 


play  their  part.  Even  if  some  of  this 
construction  work  is  done  outside  the 
United  States,  that  will  still  mean  jobs 
at  home  because  much  American  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  will  be  used. 

Pan  American’s  post-war  plan  for 
providing  mass  air  transportation  for 
the  business  man  and  tourist  at  un¬ 
precedentedly  low  rates  will  have  many 
useful  indirect  effects.  It  will  not  only 
accelerate  international  trade  and  tour¬ 
ist  traffic — It  will  also  provide  new  jobs 
unknown  before  the  coming  of  the 
Air  Age. 


J^ONG-RANGE  HOST-WAR  AIRCRAFT 
of  100  and  more  than  200-passenger 
capacity  will  not  be  able  to  land  or 
take  off  from  many  existing  com¬ 
mercial  airports.  Runways,  in  some 
cases,  will  have  to  be  lengthened  . . . 
In  other  cases  wholly  new  airports 
will  have  to  be  built. 

Present  hangars  will  either  have  to 
he  enlarged  or  new  ones  built. 

Special  fueling  facilities,  radio  com¬ 
munications  and  lighting  equipment  will 
have  to  be  installed. 

All  this  adds  up  to  JOBS.  And  in 
creating  the  need  for  this  new  construc¬ 
tion  work.  Pan  American’s  recently 
ordered,  giant  Clippers  will  certainly 


Giant,  20C)-passenger  Clippers  will 
bring  postwar  fares  within  reach  of 
the  average  man.  For  your  postwar 
Clipper  trip,  see  your  Travel  Agent. 


PAAf  AMFRICA/V 

World  Airways 

<Sifsiem  of  C^/ippers 
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The  Leak  in  the  Supr 


Some  years  ago,  INS  uncovered  what  seemed  to  be  a 
leak  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

There  was  a  ring  in  Wall  Street  that  obviously  based 
its  trading  on  advance  information  regarding  decisions 
that  would  affect  stock  prices.  The  ring  was  never  wrong. 
The  evidence  seemed  to  indicate  that  some  member  of 
the  court  was  cheating. 

Here  was  a  story  to  shake  the  nation.  We  had  the  in¬ 
formation  exclusively. Yet,  we  knew  that  merely  to  reveal 
there  was  an  unknown  knave  in  such  high  quarters  would 
shake  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  entire  institution  of  its 
fundamental  law  and  in  the  men  who  interpret  it.  We 
checked  and  rechecked,  and  then  to  make  certain  no 
injustice  would  be  done  we  went  one  step  farther. 

We  turned  over  our  findings  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  We  knew  we  were  losing  all  the  competi¬ 
tive  advantages  our  investigation  had  earned.  We  knew 
that  when  the  story  broke  our  competitors  would  prob¬ 


ably  have  an  equal  chance  at  it.  But  here  was  a  case 
where  public  interest  clearly  transcended  the  competi¬ 
tive  advantages  of  a  scoop.  Although  we  were  sure  of 
our  facts,  we  were  not  sure  of  their  implications  or  who 
was  responsible.  Although  we  recognized  our  duty  to 
publish  the  news,  we  also  recognized  a  higher  duty  not 
to  publish  incomplete  news  that  might  prove  unfair. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  member  of  the  court  was 
guilty.  The  leak  was  traced  to  a  minor  employee.  Our 
precautions  were  fully  justified.  The  story  was  finally 
released  and  INS  was  praised  for  its  exercise  of  restraint, 
its  sense  of  public  responsibility. 

This  story  is  told  to  illustrate  that  aspect  of  the  INS 
Code  of  Ethics  which  states  that  “INS  recognizes  the 
obligations  that  ‘Freedom  of  the  Press’  implies.’’  It  is 
well  to  “hew  to  the  line;  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may.’’  But  sometimes  it  is  more  important  to  keep  an 
eye  on  whom  the  chips  may  unjustly  strike. 


INS  CODE  OF  ETHICS 


1.  The  “Canons  of  Journalism”  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  that  dic¬ 
tate  responsibility,  freedom  of  the  press,  in¬ 
dependence,  sincerity,  impartiality,  fair  play, 
and  decency,  apply  in  their  entirety  to  wire 
news  as  well  as  to  the  publication  of  an 
individual  newspaper. 

2.  News  shall  never  be  colored,  distorted, 
exaggerated,  slanted,  misinterpreted,  or  so 
written  that  it  may  lead  to  misinterpretation 
by  editors,  headline-writers,  or  readers.  This 
applies  not  merely  to  direct  statements,  but 
equally  to  omissions  of  qualifying  circum¬ 
stances  and  pertinent  context. 

3.  Accurately  presented  news  in  itself  is  often 
sensational,  but  “sensationalism”  in  handling 
the  news  is  strictly  forbidden  and  will  not  be 
condoned. 


news  services  is  healthy,  sound,  and  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism.  It  shall  be  fostered  insofar 
as  it  stimulates  enterprise,  individuality,  and 
craftsmanship,  but  not  when  it  conflicts  with 
the  best  interests  of  public  service. 


tion  when  there  are  other  legitimate  souren 
of  the  same  information  that  are  not  confi¬ 
dential;  but  a  confidence,  once  accepted, 
must  be  respected  absolutely. 


5.  The  “beat"  is  recognized  as  a  measure  of 
alert  journalism  only  insofar  as  it  is  accurate 
and  complete.  Beats  that  are  inaccurate  men¬ 
ace  public  confidence  in  the  press.  Accuracy 
must  always  take  precedence  over  speed. 
“Get  it  first,  but — FIRST  get  it  RIGHT.” 


8.  Controversial  matters  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  adequately  or  accurately  covered  unless 
both  sides  of  the  question  are  reported  with 
utmost  fidelity  and  without  the  slightest  trace 
of  bias. 


6.  INS  correspondents  are  chosen  for  their 
professional  competence,  their  maturity,  and 
their  sense  of  responsibility.  They  must  dis¬ 
play  these  characteristics  at  all  times  in  their 
handling  of  the  news. 


9.  INS  must  observe  standards  of  good  taste 
as  high  as  the  highest  standards  of  the  news¬ 
papers  we  serve. 


4.  The  spirit  of  lively  competition  among  the 


7.  INS  correspondents  shall  be  chary  of  ac¬ 
cepting  confidential  “off  the  record”  informa¬ 


10.  INS  recognizes  the  obligations  which 
“Freedom  of  the  Press”  implies.  It  dedicates 
itself  to  a  passionate  sense  of  responsibility 
to  the  public  and  to  the  sentinels  of  Americu 
liberty — the  newspaper  editors  of  the  United 
States. 


INTERNATIONA 


I 


.  NEWS  SERVICE 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS  CASE 

THE  Associated  Press,  its  petition  for  a  re¬ 
hearing  in  the  government’s  anti-trust 
suit  having  been  denied  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  has  been  deprived  of  its  right  to 
select  its  own  membership.  It  is  placed 
also  under  the  permanent  jurisdiction  of 
a  U.  S.  court.  All  this  by  a  summary  judg¬ 
ment  without  benefit  of  trial. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  free  jour¬ 
nalism  in  this  country  has  any  segment  of 
our  free  press  been  placed  under  court  su¬ 
pervision.  Never  has  it  been  subject  to 
a  court  decree  without  a  trial. 

In  the  history  of  anti-trust  cases  since 
the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Act  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  any  organization  or  industry  has 
been  convicted  by  summary  judgment  by 
any  court.  If  it  has  happened,  the  case  is 
obscure. 

The  Associated  Press  is  now  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  to  alter  its  by-laws  to  con¬ 
form  to  a  court  decision  governed  by  a 
completely  new  legal  theory.  Even  after 
the  AP  has  complied  completely  with  the 
court  order,  which  will  be  a  difflcult  opera¬ 
tion  because  of  divergent  opinions  among 
the  lower  and  higher  justices,  the  news 
agency  will  continue  under  the  constant 
surveillance  of  the  courts.  Any  rejection 
of  a  membership  application,  under  the 
new  by-laws,  may  be  cause  for  suspicion 
that  competitive  interests  of  existing  AP 
members  were  controlling.  Constant  legal 
wrangling  may  result. 

We  urge  members  of  Congress  to  follow 
closely  developments  in  this  case.  If  court 
supervision  continues  after  the  by-laws 
have  been  changed  and  the  injunction  is 
allowed  to  stand  against  the  AP  permit¬ 
ting  further  court  interference.  Congres¬ 
sional  action  will  be  necessary  to  clarify 
the  free  press  guarantee  in  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  remove  this  important  agency  of 
a  free  press  from  such  restrictions. 

WASTED  ENERGY 

THE  SIX-DAY  round-the-world  flight  of 

the  Globester  was  a  swell  publicity  stunt 
for  the  ATC  and  a  thrilling  experience  for 
the  three  reporters  that  went  along.  Even 
more  than  that,  it  was  a  grueling  test  of 
stamina  for  Frederick  Othman  of  the  U.P., 
Paul  Miller,  AP,  and  Inez  Robb,  INS,  and 
a  waste  of  time  and  energy  in  its  news 
value. 

If  the  flight  had  actually  been  a  race 
against  time  to  establish  a  new  record, 
that  would  have  been  another  story.  But 
long  distance  flights  have  become  com¬ 
monplace  during  World  War  II,  even  for 
reporters.  It  was  just  another  round-the- 
world  flight,  and  the  ATC  has  been  doing 
practically  that  all  during  the  war. 

Several  planes  were  used.  Flight  crews 
were  relieved  frequently.  Only  the  re¬ 
porters  and  a  flight  surgeon  made  the 
whole  trip.  Their  stories  revealed  nothing 
of  real  news  importance.  They  were  just 
interesting  feature  bits.  The  whole  epi¬ 
sode  was  a  six-day  waste  of  time  and 
energy  for  three  able  writers.  If  in  the 
future,  the  Army  wants  guinea  pigs  for 
its  experiments  we  hope  they  can  And  per¬ 
sons  with  more  time  on  their  hands  than 
busy  newspaper  people. 


Hut  the  path  of  the  juxt  is  as  the  shining 
light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day. — Proverbs,  IV;  18. 


SLANTED  NEWS 

ADD  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  fallen 
for  doctrines  of  anti-press  forces  the 
name  of  Johannes  Steel,  radio  commen¬ 
tator.  In  a  recent  broadcast  over  a  New 
York  station  discussing  the  freedom  of 
opinionists  on  the  air,  Mr.  Steel  repeated 
the  flgures  that  four  advertising  agencies 
account  for  38%  of  CBS  business.  37%  of 
ABC  and  31%  of  Mutual.  He  said: 

“Here  it  might  be  added  that  these 
powerful  advertising  agencies  which  con¬ 
trol  most  of  the  national  advertising  on  the 
air  make  it  a  policy  to  hire  peopie  who 
are  non-controversial,  by  which  they  mean, 
of  course,  people  who  use  the  slanted  news 
provided  by  the  tickers  of  various  press 
associations." 

We  don't  object  to  the  figures  Mr.  Steel 
uses.  They  are  probably  correct. 

But  this  commentator  reveals  his  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  press  association  business  when 
he  charges  they  distribute  slanted  news. 
With  each  of  the  three  big  news  agencies 
supplying  news  reports  to  hundreds  of 
newspapers  with  widely  varying  political 
opinions  it  would  be  business  suicide  for 
any  of  them  to  provide  anything  but  an 
objective  news  report.  Similarly,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  act  as  agents  for  hundreds 
of  clients,  also  of  varying  political  beliefs, 
and  it  would  be  unwise  for  them  to  attempt 
to  influence  either  newspaper  or  radio 
comment  one  way  or  the  other. 

Agencies  and  national  advertisers  have 
no  control  over  news  agency  columnists 
or  reporters.  The  advertiser  can  control 
any  commentator  he  hires  for  the  radio. 
Mr.  Steel  should  be  specific  in  his  charges 
against  advertisers  and  commentators 
rather  than  make  wild  charges  against 
press  associations  without  foundation. 

INK  DEVELOPMENT 

NEWSPAPERS,  plagued  for  years  with 

smudge  and  off-set  from  the  second 
impression  cylinder,  will  be  pleased  to 
read  in  this  issue  of  a  new  ink  develop¬ 
ment  to  eliminate  this  scourge. 

The  ink,  applied  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
is  quick  set  by  steam  immediately  after 
printing.  Trials  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
plant  have  been  successful. 

Neither  the  ink  nor  the  steam  applicator 
is  being  made  yet  on  a  production  scale. 
But  with  improvements  due  to  appear  in 
press  equipment  now  in  production  this 
ink  certainly  will  lead  to  better  newspaper 
printing,  erasing  objections  of  many  ad* 
vertisers  to  using  newspaper  advertising. 


EDITORIAL  PAY 

IN  A  SEPT.  22  editorial  we  urged  ade¬ 
quate  pay  for  editorial  men  became 
radio,  magazines  and  public  relations  were 
hiring  away  competent  newspaper  people. 
What’s  more,  good  men  are  worth  good 
pay.  We  have  received  considerable  favo^ 
able  comment  to  that  editorial.  Even  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  approved,  say¬ 
ing  that  is  what  they  have  been  trying  to 
accomplish.  More  on  that  later. 

In  this  issue  on  another  page  we  carry 
an  article  by  Mark  Ethridge  and  wish  to 
call  attention  to  these  remarks  of  his  on 
the  subject: 

"You  can’t  have  $75  a  week  editors  and 
$400  a  week  business  managers  and  expect 
to  meet  competition.  Advertising  and  cir 
culation  men  are  important:  I  am  not 
derogating.  But  if  we  want  to  get  out 
»ood  newspapers  we  have  got  to  pay  for 
lews  and  editorial  brains — and  see  that 
ve  get  the  brains. 

"Nowhere  is  it  truer  than  in  a  news- 
>aper  that  we  get  what  we  pay  for.  Most 
f  us  wouldn’t  start  an  advertising  solicitor 
n  what  we  are  willing  to  start  a  reporter. 

I  is  something  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  think, 
lat  during  the  war  we  newspapers  lost 
tore  than  a  thousand  good  men  to  Wash- 
igton.  Many  a  bureaucrat  is  a  refugee 
tom  the  low  pay  of  newspaper  offices. 

“A  lot  of  our  problems  of  competition 
\ill  answer  themselves  if  we  spend  judi- 
cnusly  in  the  news  and  editorial  rooms 
sme  of  the  vast  sums  we  have  put  in  the 
pst  into  circulation  promotion." 

Those  are  Mr.  Ethridge’s  words,  and  they 
sar  in  a  better  way  what  we  tried  to  say 
Spt.  22. 

We  appreciate  the  guild's  plaudits,  but 
w  don’t  think  they  got  what  we  were 
drving  at.  Our  editorial  talked  only  about 
padng  high  wages  to  competent  people 
ant  we  feel  sure  that  is  Mr.  Ethridge's 
pont  in  discussing  “brains.” 

The  guild’s  minimum  wage  policy  based 
on  guaranteed  pay  for  all  workers  in  a 
cerain  classification  with  one,  two,  three, 
etc.  years’  experience,  regardless  of  com- 
pettnce,  is  definitely  not  what  we  mean. 
Thd  procedure  takes  no  recognition  of 
abilty.  Incompetents  are  lifted  automat- 
icalV  into  higher  brackets  which  some  of 
then  would  never  reach  on  their  own 
initktive. 

Tlere  is  no  justification  for  paying  oil 
reporters  $50,  $75  or  $100  a  week,  what¬ 
ever  the  scale  may  be,  simply  because 
they  happen  to  have  worked  a  certain 
length  of  time  in  one  plant.  Granted, 
tenu'e  of  service  should  be  recognized 
with  some  extra  remuneration  by  a  grate¬ 
ful  employer  for  a  loyal  worker. 

Reporters  and  editors,  basically,  should 
be  paid  for  their  ability  and  competence 
Theii  work  is  exacting  and  they  should 
be  rewarded,  when  worth  it.  As  Mr.  Eth¬ 
ridge  states  we  must  “pay  for  news  and 
editorial  brains — and  see  that  we  get  the 
brains.”  The  latter  means  good  starting 
pay  to  attract  good  men.  After  that,  no 
newspaper  can  afford  to  guarantee  high 
salaries  for  all  men  with  certain  length  of 
service  without  regard  to  whether  they 
earn  it  or  not. 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


JESS  DENIOUS,  publisher  of 

the  Dodge  City  (  Kan. )  Globe, 
is  being  mentioned  for  1947  can¬ 
didate  for  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Kan¬ 
sas.  with  a 
"Denious  -  for- 
Governor"  Club 
already  formed 
at  Coffeyville. 

FRANK  E . 

Howe,  founder 
of  the  Benning¬ 
ton  (Vt. )  Ban- 
it  e  r,  restricted 
his  duties  with 
the  paper  to 
those  of  owner  Denious 
and  consultant' 

on  occasion  of  his  75th  birth¬ 
day  recently,  turning  those  of 
publisher  over  to  his  son,  Paul 
C.  Howe.  On  that  day,  Oct.  2. 
the  elder  Howe  also  observed 
the  56th  anniversary  of  his  start 
in  the  newspaper  field;  while 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Howe 
celebrated  their  12th  wedding 
anniversary. 


F.  S.  (  Bill  )  Haynes,  former 
advertising  manager  of  the 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  Re¬ 
dondo  Beach,  Cal.,  who  recently 
returned  from  two  years'  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  lieutenant  (j  g.)  in  the 
Maritime  Commission,  has  been 
appointed  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Breeze  to  succeed  the  late  John 
J.  Berry. 


In  The  Business  Office 


S.  (ANDY)  ANDREWS  has  been 

appointed  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  to  succeed  Mon¬ 
roe  Gensler,  who  has  joined  the 
department  store  division  of  the 
paper’s  advertising  department. 

Paul  Eberhardt,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  advertising  de¬ 
partment  staffer,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  specialty  store  ad¬ 
vertising  for  that  paper.  Ruth 
Cole,  formerly  of  the  classified 
and  classified  display  depart¬ 
ments.  has  been  appoint^  a 
member  of  the  retail  advertising 
sales  staff. 

Lt.  Joseph  W.  Schmidt,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  New  York 
Sun  advertising  staff,  has  been 
honorably  discharged  from  the 
Army  after  five  years’  service. 
He  recently  serv^  as  assistant 
public  relations  officer  at  Camp 
Lee.  Va. 

Allan  S.  Waldo  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director  of 
Army  Times,  national  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  will  make  his 
headquarters  in  New  York.  Prior 
to  his  entry  into  the  Army  in 
1941,  he  was  connected  with  the 
circulation  and  promotion  staff 
of  the  paper. 

I.  W.  Barnett,  formerly  of 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  Crowell- 
Collier  Publishing  Company, 
and  more  recently  eastern  sales 
manager  of  the  Clopay  Corp., 
has  joined  Parade's  Eastern  di¬ 
vision  sales  staff. 

Milton  Kimball,  comptroller 
for  the  Gannett  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  four  dailies 
and  a  Sunday  paper  in  Maine, 


has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
Maine  State  Committee  of  the 
National  Yale  Alumni  Placement 
Service,  Inc.,  formed  to  assist 
Yale  veterans  and  war  workers 
to  find  jobs. 

Ned  Kennan,  who  before  go¬ 
ing  into  military  service  was 
with  various  newspapers  in  the 
Philadelphia  suburban  area,  has 
joined  the  promotion  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

William  U.  Wiley,  a  son  of 
the  late  William  F.  Wiley,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer.  followed  his  discharge 
from  the  Navy  by  returning  to 
the  paper’s  national  advertising 
department.  Cincinnati's  only 
newspaper  man  mayor,  John 
Tompkins,  is  a  candidate  for  re- 
election  as  chief  executive  of 
College  Hill.  He  is  in  the  En¬ 
quirer’s  foreign  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

To.m  Hamilton,  former  37th 
Division  corporal,  after  nearly 
four  years  in  the  Pacific,  is  back 
on  his  job  in  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Neal  Clark  is  a  new¬ 
comer  on  the  classified  staff. 
Home  from  service  with  the 
AAF,  John  McCarren  will  re¬ 
sume  his  former  duties  as  head 
of  the  advertising  dispatch  room. 

Harry  J.  Cannon,  for  the  past 
six  years  advertising  manager 
for  the  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle, 
has  joined  the  Panama  City 
(Fla.)  News-Herald  staff  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

Robert  T.  Willigan,  who  has 
been  working  out  of  the  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  of¬ 
fices  of  Paul  Block  and  Asso¬ 
ciates  for  the  past  three  years, 
is  returning  to  his  old  post  in 
the  New  York  office. 

William  S.  Sopris,  former 
promotion  director  of  the  Brem¬ 
erton  (Wash.)  News-Searchlight 
and  recently  with  the  Navy  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  Operating  Offices  at 
San  Pedro,  Cal.,  on  inspection 
work,  has  assumed  advertising 
directorship  of  the  Rock  Springs 
( Wyo. )  Rocket  and  Sunday 
Miner. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms  ^ 


ROBERT  W.  LUCAS,  associate 

editor  of  the  Astorian  Budget 
of  Astoria,  Ore.,  for  the  past 
eight  years,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Republic  and  Herald  to  succeed 
the  late  Thomas  D.  Potwin. 

Lt.  Dave  Gershon  has  re¬ 
turned  as  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner  harbor  editor  after  three 
years  in  the  Navy.  'Vincent 
Flaherty,  former  sports  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Washington 
( D.  C. )  Times  -  Herald,  has 
joined  the  Examiner  sports 
stall;  and  Byron  Wenzel,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Detroit  Times,  has 
join^  the  art  staff. 

Bob  Hunter,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  sports  writer,  and  Ray 
tHERwiN,  artist,  are  recent 
fathers  of  baby  boys,  and  Robert 
Gerke,  co-head  of  the  art  de¬ 
partment,  of  a  daughter.  Wal¬ 
ter  Nauchton,  Examiner  report¬ 
er,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
director  of  publicity  for  the 
American  Legion  for  seven 
Western  states. 

Paul  C.  Tedford,  former  pub¬ 
licity  and  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Club  and  before  that  advertising 
man  for  several  New  England 
dailies,  has  joined  the  San  Diego 
Journal  to  do  feature  writing 
and  general  assignment  work. 

Mary-Etta  Broadwell,  for¬ 
mer  news  editor  of  the  Covina 
( Cal. )  Argus  Citizen,  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Pomona 
( Cal. )  Progress-Bulletin. 

Maj.  Earl  W.  Porter,  after 
nearly  four  years  in  the  AAF. 
has  returned  to  his  former  posi¬ 
tion  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Riverside  (Cal.)  Press  and  En¬ 
terprise. 

■Thomas  J.  Tasso,  financial 
editor  of  the  Son  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  wau:,  has  become  associated 
with  the  research  and  analytical 
department  of  Walston,  Hoff¬ 
man  &  Goodwin,  members  of 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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NUMBER  ONE 
AND 

NUMBER  TWO 
COMICS 
IN 

I  “PHILADELPHIA 
j  RECORD” 

I  POLL 


Li’l  Abner 

by  A1  Capp 


Abbie  an’  Slats 

j  by  Raeburn  Van  Buren 

In  a  poll  of  random  interviews 
in  a  readership  survey  made  by 
a  research  company  for  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  LI'L 
ABNER  and  ABBIE  AN*  SLATS 
placed  1st  and  2nd  among  the 
comic  strips.  Both  these  great 
comics  are  available  daily  and 
Sunday. 

'  For  terms  and  samples,  please 

I  write  to 

FEATURE , 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street, 

NEW  YORK  17  N  Y  « 
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the  San  Francisco  and  New 
York  stock  exchanges.  Sam 
Hanson,  relay  wire  editor  for 
U.P.  at  San  Francisco,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  returned  to  his  home 
state  of  Idaho,  where  he  is 
planning  to  work  on  a  local 
paper. 

Robert  Z.  Hall,  formerly  on 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
staff  and  then  with  the  Office 
of  Censorship,  has  been  named 
head  of  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  CompMiny’s  press  depart¬ 
ment  in  Hollywood. 

Glen  W.  Perrins,  managing 
editor  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard  -  Examiner,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Opening  Program  commit¬ 
tee  for  general  activities  and 
chairman  of  the  Ogden  Live¬ 
stock  Show  publicity,  Nov.  3-7. 
inclusive.  Alfred  Gladwell,  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News,  and  C.  M.  Nilsson,  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  are  on 
the  stock  show  publicity  staff. 

Jack  E.  Jarrad,  Salt  Lake  City 
Telegram  editorial  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  and  Mrs.  Jarrad,  are  par- 
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ents  of  a  son,  Gregory  Mance, 
born  last  week. 

Howard  McMahan,  copyread- 
er  on  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Re¬ 
public,  has  resigned  to  do  free 
lance  writing.  Bill  Hatch,  on 
the  AP  news  staff  at  Phoenix. 
Ariz.,  for  the  past  year,  has  ten¬ 
dered  his  resignation. 

Arthur  Henrickson,  medically 
discharged  AAF  lieutenant,  has 
returned  to  the  Omaha  ( Neb. ) 
World-Herald  and  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Council  Bluffs 
(la.)  bureau.  He  was  wounded 
on  a  bombing  mission  over  Eu¬ 
rope. 

William  C.  Billotte.  war 
correspondent  in  the  Pacific  for 
the  Omaha  World-Herald,  has 
returned  to  the  paper  after  six 
months  overseas.  He  covered 
the  Jap  surrender  and  worked 
in  Tokyo. 

George  Bauer  has  been  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Army  and  has 
returned  to  his  former  position 
on  the  Junction  City  (Kan. » 
Union.  Paul  Williams  has  been 
released  from  the  AAF  and  has 
rejoined  the  staff  of  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Capital. 

Lou  Skuce,  Toronto  cartoon¬ 
ist,  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
death  last  week  when  coal  gas 
fumes  seeped  up  from  the  cellar 
of  his  Toronto  home.  He  and 
his  family  were  overcome  and 
removed  to  the  hospital,  all  be¬ 
ing  discharged  after  treatment. 

Maj.  Frank  Keen,  back  at  his 
city  desk  job  for  the  Hamilton 
( Ont. )  Spectator  for  several 
months,  met  the  40th  Battery. 
R.C.A.,  which  he  led  when  it 
went  overseas  in  1939.  on  its 
recent  return  to  Hamilton.  Re¬ 
turning  in  the  group  was  Capt. 
Dermot  Keogh,  Spectator  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor. 

R.  S.  (Dick)  Malone.  R.C  A. 
director  of  public  relations,  is 
retiring  to  take  up  a  prewar 
newspaper  position  with  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press.  He  is 
being  succeeded  at  Defense 
Headquarters  by  Lt,  Col.  Fred 
Payne,  former  staff  member  of 
the  Toronto  Star. 

Harry  Mato,  after  37  months 
of  campaigning  in  the  Pacific 
with  the  37th  Infantry  Division, 
has  returned  to  the  photogra¬ 
phic  staff  of  the  Toledo  Blade. 

Capt,  Charles  Lacy  of  the 
AAF  took  off  his  uniform  last 
week  and  returned  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  as  aviation  editor. 
He  took  over  from  Edward 
(JLARKE,  former  aviation  editor, 
who  is  now  travel  editor. 

Dan  McGuire,  formerly  sports 
writer  on  the  San  Froiicisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  been  named  sports 
editor  of  the  Oakland  ( Cal. ) 
Post-Enquirer.  McGuire  earlier 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  and  also  served  as 
correspondent  with  U.P.,  seeing 
service  aboard  the  carrier  Hor¬ 
net. 

Howard  Waldorf,  aviation  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Post- 
Enquirer  since  1923,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  avia¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Oakland 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
served  as  an  aviator  in  World 
War  I  and  is  author  of  many 
magazine  articles  on  aviation 
and  a  pioneer  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  flying  in  the  Bay  area. 


Joseph  E.  Sheridan,  veteran 
West  Coast  newspaper  man,  is 
one  of  three  purchasers  of  Keel¬ 
er’s  Pacific  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Review.  Mr.  Sheridan,  for  the 
past  seven  years  city  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  News,  will 
serve  as  managing  editor  of 
Keeler’s. 

Damon  Runyan,  Jr.,  son  of 
the  Hearst  writer  and  movie 
producer,  is  doing  general  as¬ 
signments  on  the  Cincinnati 
Post.  Carl  D.  Groat,  editor  of 
the  Post  and  formerly  Berlin 
correspondent  for  the  U.P.,  is 
on  leave  for  coverage  of  United 
Nations  parleys  in  London. 
Bob  Linn,  managing  editor,  is 
sitting  in  for  Groat  and  handling 
his  own  duties. 

Mary  Wood  is  new  radio  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Paul  Kennedy,  who 
took  a  leave  of  absence  to  go 
with  the  OWI  in  New  York  and 
currently  is  correspondent  in 
Spain  for  the  New  York  Times. 
Rollin  Everett,  for  18  months 
on  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Post,  where  he  covered  city  hall, 
has  been  editing  the  Sun,  a  local 
CIO  sheet  and  is  a  candidate 
for  city  council.  The  Cincin¬ 
nati  Newspaper  Guild  is  boom¬ 
ing  his  candidacy. 

WiLMER  Mason,  discharged 
from  the  Merchant  Marine,  is 
back  on  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
this  time  as  radio  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Robert  Bentley,  who 
went  to  Station  WLW  as  a  news¬ 
caster. 

Frank  Rolandelli,  former 
Cincinnati  Times  -  Star  court¬ 
house  reporter,  now  is  doing 
general  assignments  for  the  En¬ 
quirer. 

Gilbert  Gardner,  formerly 
publicity  manager  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Chicago,  and  prior  to 
that  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C. )  News,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  as  a  reporter. 

Burton  Marvin,  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  edi¬ 
torial  staff  since  1937.  has  been 


appointed  telegraph  editor  to 
succeed  the  late  (Jeorge  Dodgc. 
He  has  served  as  reporter,  copy- 
reader  and  cable  editor  on  the 
News  staff  and  is  an  instructor 
at  the  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Northwestern  University. 

Pence  James,  tormer  Chicago 
Daily  News  columnist  and  au¬ 
thor  of  a  recently  published 
mystery,  "Needle  in  a  Hay¬ 
stack,”  has  joined  the  public 
relations  firm  of  W.  Stepher 
Epple  &  Associates.  Chicago,  as 
t*ditorial  executive. 

Lt.  Col.  John  B.  Torinus, 
state  editor  of  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis. )  Press-Gazette  when  he 
reported  for  active  duty  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1941,  has  received  his  dis¬ 
charge  and  returned  to  the 
paper  as  assistant  to  the  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Arville  Schaleben.  city  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  has 
gone  to  Alaska  to  do  a  series  of 
articles  on  conditions  in  the 
Matanuska  colony,  establish¬ 
ment  of  which  he  covered  for 
the  Journal  10  years  ago. 

Lawrence  Boardman,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Paul  ( Minn. )  Dis¬ 
patch  since  January.  1944,  has 
quit  his  desk  job  to  become  a 
roving  writer  for  the  paper. 
Irving  ("Dick”)  Richards,  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor  of  the 
old  St.  Paul  Daily  News  and  re¬ 
cently  makeup  editor  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch,  has  stepped  into  the  city 
editor's  post. 

John  Harvey,  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  since  1934  and 
for  the  past  14  months  courts  re¬ 
porter,  has  become  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  music  critic,  succeeding 
Frances  Boardman,  who  wifi 
devote  all  her  time  to  editorial 
writing. 

Warren  Winterbottom  has 
returned  to  the  AP  photogra¬ 
phic  staff  in  Philadelphia  after 
serving  with  the  Coast  Guard. 
Dorothy  Ann  Harrison,  recent¬ 
ly  w’ith  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
has  joined  the  publicity  staff 
of  the  Democratic  City  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Philadelphia. 

( Continued  on  page  46 ) 
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DORIS  BLAKE’s  experience  and 
her  wisdom,  her  sympathetic  and 
understanding  manner,  qualify  her 
to  intelligently  handle  the  phobias, 
worries  and  troubles  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  home. 

These  problems  are  disturbing  be¬ 
cause  they  are  real.  You  can  help 
many  of  your  readers  to  straighten 
out  conflicting  emotions  which 
threaten  their  happiness. 


If  or  king  Wife  .. .  War 
Wife  , . .  Shy,  bashful 
boy  .  .  .  Tongue-tied 
girl ...  Returning  Sol¬ 
dier  • .  .  .  Dependent 
Parent  .  .  .  Divorce 
Threat  .  .  .  Financial 
Discord  .  .  .  “Other 
woman’’  interventions 
.  .  .  Conflicting  Tem¬ 
peraments  .  .  .  Family 
or  Career. 
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Wh«n  you  want  to  travel  pleasantly  on  a  limited  budget, 
you’ll  find  the  Three-Tier  sleeper  both  thrifty  and  comfort* 
able.  Its  popularity  is  already  amply  proven  and  travel- 
lested.  Several  of  these  cars,  finished  just  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
have  delighted  passengers  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles 
of  constant  wartime  service. 

By  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  car  to  42  berths,  lower 
operating  costs  were  made  possible,  without  sacrificing  essen* 
tial  comfort  features.  Actually,  such  ingenious  use  of  space  is 
made  that  extra  conveniences  are  provided  for  each  three-  or 
six-berth  compartment. 

The  craftsmanship  of  veteran  builders  is  apparent  in  every 
car  produced  by  Pullman-Standard.  Quality  is  our  business. 
In  generations  of  carbuilding,  Pullman-Standard  engineers 
and  designers  have  pioneered  many  of  the  technical  advances 
and  improved  passenger  accommodations  which  give  their 
cars  well-recognized  superiority.  With  equal  safety^  no  modern 
passenger  cars  have  been  built  at  weigfits  lower  than  those  achieved 
by  Pullman-Standard.  None  more  rigidly  conform  to  all  estab¬ 
lished  safety  requirements.  Deservedly,  Pullman -Standard 
builds  the  most  because  it  builds  the  best. 
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THE  '  BUDGET"  SLEEPER 


Overnight  eoiiifort  is  assured  hy  well-<;oiiceived 
arrangements  and  facilities  in  the  Three-Tier 
sleeper.  Kach  l>erth  is  full  length,  easily  accessible 
and  curtained  for  privacy,  it  has  clothes  hangers, 
shelves  for  |>ersunal  effects,  and  individual  control 
of  lights;  air  conditioning.  Kach 
coiupartment  has  handy  wash  basin, 
dental  faucet  and  outlet  for  electric 
razor.  Other  commodious  dressing 
rooms  and  complete  toilet  facilities 
are  provided  at  each  end  of  the  car. 


For  daytime  travel,  seats  are  individually  reserved  . .  .  each 
is  adjustable  and  has  restful  sponge  rubber  cushions  and 
separate  arm-  and  foot-rests.  Ample  luggage  space  includes 
compartment  under  each  seat.  Wide  windows,  for  scenic 
enjoyment . . .  good  reading  light . . .  healthful  air  condition¬ 
ing  and  tem|>erature  control ...  roomy  aisle  along  one  side. 
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Capt.  WnxiAM  J.  Fox,  former 
U.P.  staff  correspondent  in  New 
York,  has  baen  released  from 
the  Army  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.. 
where  he  was  a  staff  officer  of 
1st  Army  Headquarters,  and 
will  return  to  U.P.’s  New  York 
bureau. 

LiARRY  Aixen,  AP  war  corre* 
spondent,  last  week  was  award* 

^  the  Bronze  Star  for  his  work 
in  maintaining  daily  news  serv¬ 
ice  for  fellow  prisoners  while  he 
was  held  German  captive  frem 
October,  1943,  to  May,  1944. 

Col.  John  T.  Winterich,  who 
recently  returned  to  civilian  life 
after  five  years  in  service,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  SaturdUiy 
Review  of  Literature  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Prior  to  entering 
publishing  work  and  authoring 
books,  he  worked  as  reporter, 
editor  and  feature  writer  for 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub¬ 
lican. 

J.  Robert  Breen,  for  31  years 
associated  with  the  news  de¬ 
partment  of  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions  and  for  eight  years  man-  , _  _  _ 

aging  editor  of  their  Daily  News  Press  Herald  copy  desk.  Cole- 
Record,  has  been  appointed  man  Bickford,  reporter,  has 
American  editor  of  the  two  Out-  been  appointed  journalism  in- 
ptter  magazines  published  at  structor  at  Westbrook  Junior 
Edgeware.  England.  College  in  Portland. 

writ-  Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  editor,  and 
York  Mirror,  j^ck  Carley,  editorial  writer, 
for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com- 

®  mercial  Appeal,  are  included 

average  among  the  lecturers  for  the 
r?  r*.  ^  learn  to  fly  i945.|g  reason  of  Memphis' 

m  that  length  of  time.  Kenny  Goodwvn  Institute 
managed  to  learn  in  exactly  11  *^000 wyn  insmuie. 

days.  Vrginia  F.  Maner  has  joined 

Helen  Alpert  Levin,  former  Atlanta  iGa  ) 

feature-writer  and  health-n^-  as  assistant  to  the 

ical  editor  for  the  AlS  fashion  editor.  She  formerly  was 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and  ^  member  of  the  school  service 

correcnoTvi^nf  fnt.  TTvc  department  of  the  New  York 

Redman  and  Associates,  public  KJp^oate  of  the  University  of 
relations,  at  Miami  Beach  Fla.  ^^>“oun  School  of  Journalism. 

...  has  joined  the  Constitutions 

WiLLWM  Skirving,  discharged  pews  staff. 


KIWANIS  CLUB  AWARDS  CERTinCATES  TO  NEWSMEN 

The  Indianapolis  Kiwonia  Club  observed  Notionol  Newspaper  Week  by  awarding  certificates  of  recog¬ 
nition  for  service  of  the  press  in  the  war  effort  to  (left  to  right)  Eugene  I.  Cadou.  INS;  Roy  Forrest,  UJ?.; 
lohn  Jameson,  AP;  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Indianapolis  Star;  Walter  Leckrons, 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  and  Herbert  R.  Hill,  managing  editor  of  the  Indionapolis  News. 


Wal-  Lt.  Cmdr.  Allen  Keller. 
ceived  USNR.  public  information  of- 
Army  fleer  of  the  Third  Naval  District 

their  and  Eastern  Sea  _  RICHARD  A.  PAGE,  reporter  on 

(Me.)  Frontier,  on  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Poit- 

Coij:-  rnilitary  leave  Standard,  to  Dorothy  Hawks, 

has  from  the  New  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  Oct.  6,  in  To- 

m  in-  York  World-  peka. 

Junior  Telegram,  last  Lillian  Poulides,  editorial  ar- 

week wasaward-  tist  of  the  Cleveland  (O. )  Press, 

ir.  and  Naw’s  to  Jack  S.  Hume,  copy  reader  for 

vriter.  Commendation  the  same  paper,  recently  in 

Ribbon  for  “me-  Shaker  Heights, 

ritorious  per-  Capt.  Basil  Southam,  son  of 

formance  of  W.  J.  Southam,  publisher  of  the 

duty”  aboard  Hamilton  ( Ont. )  Spectator,  re- 

the  e^'-ort  car-  cently  to  Mrs.  John  E.  Powell, 

rier  USS  Croa-  Keller  the  former  Audrey  Goodwin,  of 

tan  on  ant'-sob-  Kew  Gardens,  N.  Y.,  in  Engiand. 

marine  patrol  in  the  Atlantic  Dorothy  Guenther,  formerly 
during  Januarv  and  February,  of  Burnett-Kuhn  Advertising 

1944.  and  for  his  services  in  the  Chicago,  to  Joseph  A.  Agosto, 
Third  Naval  District  from  No-  electrician’s  mate  flrst-class,  in 
vember,  1944,  to  September,  Chicago,  Sept.  29. 

1945.  Margaret  Nelson,  Boston 
Sgt.  Fnr.AR  P.  Short,  former  Globe  reporter,  and  Carey  Wa- 

.soorts  editor  of  the  Huntingdon  bur,  Globe  nightsidc  copy 
( Pa. )  News  and  snorts  corre-  reader,  recently  in  Tremont 
spondent  for  the  U.P.  in  Penn-  Temple,  Boston. 


Wedding  Bells 


Keller 


Journal.  Gazette  reporter,  who  sued 

Benton  E  Jacobs  former  Mi-  2^  Dunn  (N.  Cl.)  Di^ntch,  Kanawha  County  Sheriff  D.  Earl 
BENTON  J!,.  JACOBS,  former  Ml  nromoted  to  captain  at  Rrawlev  for  an  alleged  assault 

ami.  Fla  newsman  has  terini-  pfout  Field.  Ind.,  where  he  is  “ffSg.S''  7®«^ 
nated  with  the  OWI  which  he  as.sistant  nubile  relations  offi-  Py  ®  newspaper 

i'  »Sl  verdict  r'thrkaMlta 

G'd"'  J?”-  teeUmonyta  the  $10,000  iSmw 

Jj.®®  ^®^7  action  allowed  the  plaintiff  $1 

— — — Camp  Blading,  Fla  new^aper  g^tugl  damages  and  $3,000  puni- 

Wlth  The  Colors  to  sucked  staff  Pgt.  Russell  five  damages. 

— - -  f"  Ennis  charged  that  the  sheriff 

MTKF  DEVITT  on  militarv  ^  zFFI^iVi  slapped,  struck  and  choked  him 

MIKE  DEVl-l^,  on  picayune,  who  received  a  special  .  »  courthouse  office  last  June 

l®ave  from  the  sports  staff  of  commendation  from  his  com- 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  has  mandine  officer  upon  his  dis-  $  Dw^use  of  nis  aisiiKe  for  a 

hrrn  nrnmntMi  to  thp  vrade  of  upon  iiia  u  s  gtory  Ennis  had  written  report- 

heutenant  In  the  Co.«  Guard  '"S'oS.'SSSl.’i  RiKUhr,  former  “iXX  to 

Reserve.  picture  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  ®  aeputy  lo  tne^snerins  sian. 

Col.  Gerald  R.  Johnston,  for-  Examiner,  is  now  on  the  s,taff  _ 

mer  Jackson  ( Mich. )  Citizen  of  Leatherneck,  Marine  Corps  V  Cin  V.^ronKnitG  ItGiirGS 
Patriot  editorial  staff  member,  publication,  at  Washington.  John  Van  Cronkhite,  vice- 

who  has  been  serving  as  public  Cmdr.  James  J.  Bassett,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Nacogdoches 

relations  officer  of  the  Air  aviation  editor  of  the  Los  An-  ( Tex. )  Daily  Sentinel  and  the 

Technical  Service  Command,  geles  Times,  now  public  relations  Redland  Herald,  has  retired  as 
Wright  Field,  O.,  has  been  or-  officer  for  the  Third  Fleet  under  editor  and  general  manager  of 
der^  to  an  asignment  in  Eu-  Admiral  Halsey,  has  been  the  two  newspapers.  He  will 
rope.  awarded  the  Bronze  Star.  ’•emain  as  vicepresident. 
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Coast  Producer 
Of  Paper  Plans 
Newsprint  Cut 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  8 — News¬ 
print  available  for  Coast  papers 
from  the  mills  of  Crown-Zeller- 
bach  Corp.  here  will  shrink 
13V2%  beginning  with  1948. 

A  production  deadline  of  35.- 
000  tons  annually  to  225,000 
tons  is  scheduled,  it  was 
learned.  Conversion  of  further 
facilities  to  the  production  of 
paper  other  than  newsprint  is 
included  in  the  organization's 
postwar  planning  projects  due 
for  completion  within  slightly 
more  than  two  years.  This  re¬ 
duction  will  take  place  despite 
inclusion  of  modernization  of 
newsprint  machinery  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  I 

More  than  half  of  the  35,000-  ; 
ton  newsprint  production  dead- ! 
line  scheduled  will  go  to  meet  I 
a  contract  with  Time  and  Life 
magazines  which  will  become  | 
operative  in  1948.  A  contract ; 
with  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  for 
1948  accounts  for  part  of  the 
balance  of  the  diversion.  Editor 
&  PuBi  T'-H”**  was  advised. 

225,000  Tona  a  Year 

Produciion  of  225.000  tons  an¬ 
nually  will  meet  the  company's 
sales  on  the  basis  of  average 
usage  during  the  past  10  years, 
it  was  explained.  It  is  planned 
to  continue  production  of  suffi¬ 
cient  newsprint  to  meet  the  nor¬ 
mal  consumption  of  Pacific ; 
Coast  customers. 

Despite  the  35.000-ton  drop. 
Crown-Zellerbach  will  remain 
the  largest  Pacific  Coast  news- 1 
print  producer  and  among  the 
largest  on  the  North  American  | 
continent 

Background  for  the  move  wi^  ' 
given  by  J.  D.  Zellerbach,  presi¬ 
dent  in  an  appearance  before 
the  U.  S.  House  Subcommittee 
of  the  Home  Committee  on  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
When  the  House  group  conduct¬ 
ed  Coast  hearings.  Mr.  Zeller-  , 
bach  revealed  a  newrorint  ' 
profit  shrinkage  to  1.5%.  Earn-  , 
ings  were  3%  after  the  $3  per  i 
ton  rise  effective  in  April  of : 
last  year. 

Both  taxes  and  higher  costs 
contributed  to  the  decline  in 
newsprint  profit,  he  said.  j 

CopocitT  Curtailed 

Questioned  by  Congressman  | 
Clarence  J.  Brown  of  Ohio,  sub-  j 
committee  chairman  and  him- 1 
self  a  piffilisher,  on  “some  ru¬ 
mors  that  your  company  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  discontinuance  of 
newsprint,"  Mr.  Zellerbach  re¬ 
plied: 

“I  wouldn't  say  'discontinu¬ 
ance*  of  newsprint.  We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  curtail  our  capacity  some¬ 
what  further.  Our  program  is 
to  take  two  of  our  smaller  and 
older  and  slower  and  less  effi¬ 
cient  machines  off  of  newsprint. 
There  will  be  a  reduction  in  ca¬ 
pacity  of  about  35.000  tons 
(a  year)." 

The  newsprint  industry  as  a 
whole  has  in  past  years  closed 
mills  because  ol  the  importation 
of  Scandinavian  paper,  Mr.  Zel¬ 
lerbach  explained. 

He  noted  that  Scandinavian 
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imports  jumped  from  96.000 
tons  for  the  nation,  with  33,000 
going  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  to 
294,(^  tons,  of  which  90,000 
went  to  the  Coast,  from  1929 
to  1937. 

Territory  served  by  Crown- 
Zellerbach  now  consists  chiefly 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  Mr. 
Zellerbach  said.  No  shipments 
are  being  made  to  the  Orient  as 
formerly  but  shipments  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  still 
continue,  from  its  Canadian 
mill. 

Earnings  on  newsprint  for  the 
two  American  mills  before  taxes 
were  given  as  $2,209,000  in  1941 
or  8%  on  investment;  $660,000 
in  1944  or  2.4%;  $100,000  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1945  or  1.5%, 
and  $210,000  in  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  of  1945  or  3%. 


In  concluding  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  hearing.  Rep.  Brown  said: 
“This  committee  has  given  some 
thought  as  to  the  necessity  for 
taking  some  action  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  maintain  in  the  United 
States  and  on  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  continent  a  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  and  the  natural  resources 
to  support  it  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  this  continent  in  case 
of  another  war.  We  certainly 
hope  that  there  won’t  be  any 
more  war,  but  .  .  .  we  have  to 
play  safe.” 

■ 

New  Inland  Members 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  the  Canton  ( O. )  Repository 
and  the  Martins  Ferry  ( O. ) 
Times-Leader. 


Mirror  House  Organ 

The  New  York  Mirror  hn 
started,  with  an  autumn  issue, 
a  new  slick-paper  quarterly 
house  organ  to  replace  the  old 
Miniature  Mirror,  which  wai 
primarily  concerned  with  th« 
circulation  department.  Tht 
new  magazine  embraces  the  ae 
tivities  of  all  departments.  Lib¬ 
erally  illustrated  and  printed  in 
two  colors  making  use  of  all  the 
mechanical  facilities  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror,  the  Pocket  Mirror  format 
was  laid  out  for  its  first  issue  by 
Managing  Editor  Hinson  Stiles, 
assisted  by  Fred  McCormick  as 
editor,  Irving  Fein  as  associate 
editor  and  Jack  Governale  ai 
art  director.  Future  issues  will 
be  produced  by  the  promotion 
department. 


In  the  bag 

Wherever  there's  news  you'll  find  the  press  photog¬ 
rapher— and  it's  a  safe  bet  that  with  him,  helping 
him  on  the  job,  you'll  find  a  supply  of  Wabash  Super¬ 
flash  Photolamps,  "in  the  bag."  The  men  who  shoot 
the  news  know  that  they  can  rely  on  Superflash. 
Because  Superflash  has  the  power!  And  Superflash 
is  dependable!  Wabash  Photolamp  Corporation,  345 
Carroll  Street,  Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 
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THE  GOSS 

TENSION  PLATE  LOCK-UP 


HEADLINER 

PRESS  OF  THE  FUTURE 
u€  a  IVofdd  ojf  GoIoa 


An  exclusive,  patented  feature  making  possible  a  better 
quality  of  newspaper  printing  regardless  of  speed. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  printing  plates  can  be  locked  to 
the  cylinder  in  a  manner  preventing  any  relative  movement 
of  the  plate  with  respect  to  the  cylinder,  at  any  position  in 
the  revolution  of  the  cylinder.  The  Goss  TENSION  PLATE 
Lock-Up  is  the  first  major  improvement  in  locking  up 
cylinder  plates  made  in  years. 

Under  test  for  eight  hour  periods  over  a  period  of  three 
days  with  press  running  at  a  speed  of  84,000  papers  per 
hour  Goss  Tension  Locked  Plates  were  but  slightly 
worn,  and  the  blankets  were  found  to  be  in  excellent 
condition. 

The  Goss  Tension  Plate  Lock-Up  improves  print¬ 
ing  quality,  reduces  wear  on  printing  plates,  increases  life 
of  blankets,  and  reduces  web  breaks  even  under  very  high 
press  speeds,  as  is  being  demonstrated  daily  in  the  press 
room  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  Tribune. 


LET'S  KEEP  AMERICA 
AHEAD! 


THE  PRINTING 
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PNPA  Weighs 
'Control  Plan' 
On  Newsprint 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  8 — Edi¬ 
tors  attending  a  regional  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  here 
expressed  the  opinion  today  that 
their  papers  would  “receive  all 
the  advertising  they  could  pos¬ 
sibly  print”  during  1946. 

The  PNPA  quoted  delegates  as 
reporting  a  business  “boom”  in 
Pennsylvania  pointing  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  demands. 
Simultaneously  it  was  expected 
that  wage  boosts  and  increased 
costs  of  supplies  would  offset 
reduced  operational  expendi¬ 
tures  made  possible  through 
wartime  experience. 

The  postwar  meeting  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  William  H.  Shel¬ 
ton  of  the  Norristown  Times- 
Herald.  Speakers  included  G. 
Albert  Stewart,  publisher  of  the 
Clearfield  Progress  and  PNPA 
president;  state  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Floyd  Chalfant,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Waynesboro  Rec¬ 
ord-Herald. 

Richard  W,  Slocum,  general 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bvlletin,  predicted  OPA 
ceilings  on  newsprint  would  be 
lifted  in  the  near  future,  result¬ 
ing  in  increased  prices.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  fewer  mills  manu¬ 
factured  newsprint  now  than  be¬ 
fore  the  war. 

A  committee  was  named  to 
study  plans  for  regulating  the 
distribution  of  newsprint  when 
War  Production  Board  controls 
have  been  lifted. 

J.  L.  Stackhouse.  Easton  Ex¬ 
press,  said  the  group  would  meet 
to  discuss  the  “Voluntary  Con¬ 
trol  Plan”  late  this  month. 

“Chaos  in  the  industry  insofar 
as  supply  of  newsprint  is  con¬ 
cerned  could  be  avoided  only  by 
publisher  action.”  he  stated. 

The  proposed  control  program 
will  be  discussed  during  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  PNPA  executive  commit¬ 
tee  Nov.  12  at  Lancaster.  A 
testimonial  dinner  will  be  tend¬ 
ered  Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman,  Lan¬ 
caster  Newspapers,  director  of 
WPB  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division. 

Most  publishers  expressed  the 
opinion  they  should  increase  ad¬ 
vertising  and  subscription  rates 
to  counteract  the  threat  of  ris¬ 
ing  production  costs. 

■ 

Hearings  Open 
On  Wire  Services 

CmrACO,  Oct.  9 — Hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  Daily  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mission  opened  here  today  over 
issues  arising  in  the  negotiating 
of  new  contracts  between  the 
three  major  wire  services  and 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  United  Press  dispute  case 
was  heard  today  with  Judge  Wil¬ 
liam  Knous,  new  public  member 
of  the  Commission,  presiding.  He 
overruled  a  motion  by  Thomas 
Edwards,  U.P.  attorney,  that 
wages  be  the  sole  issue.  Morris 
Isserman.  ANG  attorney,  said 
the  guild  is  asking  for  a  20%  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  in  the  U  P.  con¬ 
tract 


Could  Double 
As  Police  Reporter 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  8 — Suc¬ 
cessful  at  last  in  his  quest  for 
a  printer,  Paul  Leake,  publisher 
of  the  Woodland  (Cal.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  San  Francisco  Collector 
of  Port,  next  faced  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  quarters  for  his 
new  employe.  No  vacancies  were 
to  be  found.  I 

Then  Leake  phoned  city  offi- ' 
cials  and  put  in  an  earnest  re- ' 
quest  they  cooperate  temporar- 1 
ily  —  by  housing  the  employe , 
in  the  city  jail.  ' 


Lindner  Urges 
Raise  in  Rates 
Of  Classified 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  9 — Classi¬ 
fied  advertising  managers  should 
consider  at  least  a  25%  rate  in¬ 
crease  to  meet  inflation’s  upward 
spiral,  Clarence  R.  Lindner, 
publisher,  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  told  the  Coast  Classified 
Association  conference  here  to¬ 
day. 

With  inflation  of  at  least  an¬ 
other  25%  and  possibly  50%  in 
prospect,  the  value  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  per  line  must  keep 
pace,  he  said. 

As  classified  does  not  face 
“the  tyranny  of  the  milline  rate,” 
classifled  managers  might  as 
well  be  first  in  the  stampede  to 
the  publisher’s  door  in  the  race  | 
to  offset  rising  costs,  Lindner  ob- ' 
served. 

Classified  managers,  gathered 
for  a  district  meeting  which  | 
grew  spontaneously  into  a  three-  i 
day  Coast  association  conference, 
were  advised  to  avoid  misclassi- 
fications.  to  strengthen  the  cen¬ 
sorship  of  Business  Opportuni¬ 
ties  copy  and  to  keep  public 
service  at  top  levels. 

Rates  “at  least  commensurate 
with  the  exorbitant  profits”  of 
the  groups  involved  should  be 
imposed  for  advertising  doctors, 
money  lenders,  chiropractors 
and  blood  analysts,  Lindner  sug¬ 
gested.  Maintenance  of  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  classifications  was 
termed  “very  important.”  Classi¬ 
fied  was  lauded  for  intensifying 
newspaper  readership  and  as  a 
dominant  promotion  factor. 

Joseph  Immel,  San  Francisco 
News,  chairmaned  the  three-day 
meeting  devoted  to  scrutiny  of 
classified  problems. 

Adoption  and  installation  of 
the  classified  advertising  devel¬ 
opment  program  by  the  ANPA 
Bureau  of  Advertising  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  better  product  with  in¬ 
creased  business  for  all,  Immel 
told  the  gathering.  Immel.  a 
member  of  the  ANCAM  coordi¬ 
nating  committee,  presented  the 
53-point  program. 

“Classified  is  now  the  only  ma¬ 
jor  advertising  department  in  the 
newspaper  business  without  a 
substantial,  impressive  overall 
plan,”  he  said;  “without  an  all- 
inclusive  building  program  pro¬ 
jected  to  achieve  the  ultimate  in 
revenue  and  prestige  for  news¬ 
papers.” 
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The  peak  of  the  Bell  System’s 
telephone  shortage  was  in 
August.  Then  we  had  about 
2,100,000  unfilled  orders  for 
service. 

More  orders  are  received 
every  day,  but  now  we  are 
installing  telephones  faster 
than  the  new  orders  come  in. 
We  will  get  700,000  telephones 
from  July  to  December  31 
this  year,  and  700,000  more 
in  the  first  three  months  of 
1946. 

Western  Electric,  our  man¬ 
ufacturing  company,  is  set¬ 
ting  up  every  machine  it  has 
that  will  make  telephone 
equipment. 

In  the  next  12  months  we 
expect  to 'install  more  tele¬ 


phones  than  there  were  in  jf 
of  France  and  Belgium  befnf 
the  war. 

Even  that  will  not  give  sd 
vice  to  every  one  who  want 
it  in  that  time.  There  af 
places  where  we  have  compi 
cated  switchboards  to  in^ 
— even  places  where  we  i 
build  new  buildings  for  tii 
new  switchboards.  1 

li 

But  we  are  on  our  wayfj 
give  service  to  all  who 
it— on  our  way  to  resto^ 
Bell  System  standards  ^ 
service  and  raise  them 
higher.  i 

We  are  turning  our  fadlw 
back  to  civilian  service  fl 
as  fast  as  we  turned  theni| 
the  instant  needs  of  war. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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THtY  PUTONTHi  HIAT  TO  STOP  FIRIS!  In  U.  S. 

rities  and  towns,  countless  fires  never  happen  be¬ 
cause  fire  insurance  enf^ineers  and  municipal  au¬ 
thorities  have  cooperated  to  stamp  out  the  caases 
of  fires,  or  to  reduce  their  cost  in  lives  and  property 
by  taking  the  proper  measures  in  time. 


HOW  MUCH  a  "AOeOUATS"?  It’s  the  equipment 
and  know-how  at  a  fire  that  count.  Fire  insurance 
engineers  test  the  equipment  and  training  of  fire¬ 
fighting  companies. ..check  how  long  it  takes  the 
engines  to  arrive  at  any  possible  fire... and  how 
t‘6Bciently  they  will  opente. 


HOW  MUCH  WATOt  .  .  .  HOW  SURt?  It  takes  water 
. . .  sometimes  millions  of  gallons,  to  put  out  a  fire. 
So  fire  insurance  engineers  e.\amine  the  water  sys¬ 
tem. ..pumping  stations... water  mains. ..the  rate 
of  flow  and  pressure  at  various  hydrants.  They 
(■he<  k  and  double-<'heck  all  details. 


'T'HE  complete  story  of  the  fight  waged 
*  by  Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  and  their  local  agents  in  cooperation 
with  municipal  authorities,  to  prevent  loss 
of  life  and  property,  could  not  be  told  in 


this  whole  magazine ...  of  their  prepara¬ 
tion  and  sponsorship  of  model  building 
codes  and  fire-prevention  ordinances  . . . 
their  maps  of  every  building  in  every  town 
and  city  in  the  United  States ...  of  the 
way  they  have  also  served  America  in 
preventing  fires  in  arsenals,  other  military 
installations  and  war  plants. 

.\  rate  of  fire  loss,  these  war  years,  over 
40%  lower  than  in  World  War  I,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  like  decline  in  the  average 
cost  of  fire  insurance  in  this  thirty-year 
|)eriod,  attests  the  success  of  these  fire  pre¬ 
vention  efforts. 


fieHTfiM. 


rmr  put  out  PMSS  BBORS  THSY  start.  Fire 

itisurnuce  engineers  look  for  “dead  ends”  where 
(leuple  might  be  trapped,  especially  in  schools,  in- 
.stitutions,  places  of  entertainment  and  public  as¬ 
sembly.  Day  after  day,  year  after  year,  the  fight 
K<H‘s  on  against  catastrophe  and  fire! 
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TUMS  IN  MARI  GODWfM. . .  Every  Thorsday 
Evening  on  Bine  “  A.B.C."  Network— See  Yonr 
Newspaper  for  Time  and  Station. 


N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
‘Tailors’  Jobs  for  Vets 


A  PERSONNEL  department 

may  not  solve  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  returning  newspaper 
man  veterans,  but  on  a  big 
newspaper  like  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  it  can  fit  posi¬ 
tions  to  the  man’s  new  stature 
and  needs  when  he  seems  to 
have  outgrown  the  prewar  niche 
to  which  he  is  legally  entitled. 

This  tailoring  function  is  only 
one  of  the  jobs  Mrs.  Eleanor  Her¬ 
rick  has  tackled  since  she  joined 
the  Herald  Tribune  as  personnel 
manager  recently. 

Fresh  from  a  series  of  im¬ 
portant  positions  that  called  for 
insight  into  labor  problems,  she 
became  the  newspaper's  first 
personnel  manager  ( her  first 
newspaper  position),  and  in  this 
short  time  has  completed  a  job 
study  of  the  business  depart¬ 
ment.  is  doing  job  studies  on 
other  departments,  has  uncov¬ 
ered  the  need  for  certain  over¬ 
all  policies,  has  interviewed,  and 
catalogued  or  placed  numerous 
job  applicants,  and  is  planning 
a  program  of  medical  examina¬ 
tions  to  check  the  health  of  staff 
members.  In  addition  she  writes 
special  articles  on  labor  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  paper — ^but  that’s 
not  part  of  her  personnel  job. 

Some  Poaaibilities 

Nothing  Mrs.  Herrick  says 
over-emphasizes  the  importance 
of  a  personnel  department  to  a 
large  newspaper,  but  as  she  en¬ 
thusiastically  described  its  work 
for  Editor  &  Publisher,  these 
emerged  as  some  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  such  a  department: 

Providing  continuity  of  em¬ 
ployment  by  selecting  for  posi¬ 
tions  persons  who  can  grow  into 
the  normal  promotions; 

Finding  jobs  for  especially 
promising  prospects  instead  of 
letting  them  escape  because  no 
vacancy  has  occurred; 

Achieving  of  uniform  policies; 

Interpreting  management  to 
employes  and  employes  to  man¬ 
agement; 

Accepting  responsibility  for 
removing  health  and  morale 
hazards; 

Screening  all  job  applications 
to  save  executives’  time; 

Taking  responsibility  for  cer¬ 
tain  firings,  job  records,  rehir¬ 
ings,  etc. 

Personnel  management  has 
taken  a  prominent  position 
among  newspaper  management 
problems  since  V-E  Day,  be¬ 
cause  numerous  service  men  are 
returning  to  their  old  news¬ 
papers  and  many  who  had  not 
worked  on  newspapers  are  look¬ 
ing  for  journalistic  openings. 
Not  a  few  of  Mrs.  Herrick’s  in¬ 
terviewees  have  belonged  to 
these  groups. 

Reporters  are  no  problem. 
Mrs.  Herrick  told  E  &  P;  “they 
feel  only  too  happy  to  come 
back  to  their  old  jobs.”  The 
Herald  Tribune’s  policy  has 
been  to  go  slow  on  hiring  new 
men  on  the  editorial  staff  be¬ 
cause  “they  have  so  many  more 
in  service  that  they  don’t  feel 
jurMfied  in  adding  until  those 
come  back." 
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“It  has  been  very  interesting 
meeting  the  veterans  that  are 
returning,"  she  said,  “and  seeing 
the  way  they  have  grown  and 
developed  in  many  instances  be¬ 
yond  the  job  they  had  when 
they  went  in.  And  the  job  has 
been  to  place  them  in  positions 
using  that  growth  and  not  just 
giving  them  their  legal  jobs. 
Copyboys,  for  instance,  are  be¬ 
ing  given  a  chance  as  reporters. 
The  attitude  of  the  paper  is  to 
recognize  the  facts  of  their 
growth.” 

Persons  who  had  dead-end 
jobs  and  now  want  to  branch 
out,  she  noted,  are  being  placed 
where  possible  in  the  sort  of 
work  they’d  like  to  do.  “One 
fellow  had  been  handling  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  the  7th  Army.  He  got 
wounded  handling  it — apparent¬ 
ly  it’s  a  more  dangerous  job 
than  on  civilian  papers — and  he 
wants  to  do  circulation  and  we 
were  able  to  place  him." 

Since  getting  the  best  em- 
poyes  for  the  newspaper  is  her 
concern,  in  hiring  new  .staffers 
she  wants  the  persons  with  the 
best  qualifications  if  they  turn 
out  to  be  ex-service  men. 

Sifts  Applicants 

Mrs.  Herrick’s  office  sifts  out 
the  best  candidates  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  job,  rather  than  actually 
selecting  or  hiring,  and  since 
Mrs.  Herrick  has  never  held  a 
newspaper  position  before,  the 
job  study  is  invaluable  to  her. 
But  it  has  another  important 
value.  Item  No.  16  calls  for 
“promotion  opportunities,  from 
what  job?  to  what  job?” — vital 
information  in  placing  employes 
where  they  can  be  effectively 
promoted. 

Mrs.  Herrick  began  her  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  factory  operator  and 
worked  into  training  of  em¬ 
ployes  for  the  duPont  Corp., 
then  production  management. 
She  resigned  and  attended 
Antioch  College,  specializing  in 
labor  relations  and  economics, 
leaving  just  in  time  to  go  job- 
hunting  in  1929.  The  Consum¬ 
ers’  League  employed  her  to  do 
research  into  sub-standard  labor 
conditions  in  New  York,  and 
she  lobbied  for  minimum  wage 
legislation  in  the  New  York 
legislature,  previewing  the  Fair 
La^r  Standards  Act  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis.  Working  with 
Averill  Harriman  when  he  was 
state  chairman  of  NRA.  she 
found  “labor  disputes  drifted 
into  my  lap.” 

She  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  City  Mediation  Board 
which  worked  closely  with 
Mayor  LaGuardia.  became  ex¬ 
ecutive  v*cechairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Board  under  NRA 
for  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
part  of  Connecticut  and  afte*- 
establishment  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  continued 
with  NLRB  as  regional  director 
for  the  same  territory.  ’!'rf>»»< 
1942  until  she  joined  the  Herald 
Tribune  she  was  personnel  a”d 
labor  relations  director  for  Todd 
Shipyards. 


He  Got  the  Story 
And  the  BUI 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Oct.  8 — The 
sururban  correspondent’s  mother 
answered  the  phone  and  the 
man  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wire  told  her  to  inform  her  son 
that  the  caller  was  opening  a 
new  office  in  the  suburb’s  busi¬ 
ness  district. 

The  correspondent  wandered 
down  there  to  get  a  little  story 
on  the  new  concern. 

“How  do  you  do,”  he  said. 
“I’m  from  the  paper.  What  kind 
of  office  are  you  opening?” 

“Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,” 
the  man  shot  back  as  his  head 
popped  over  a  packing  case. 
“We’ve  got  you  down  for  $99.27 
arrears.” 

High  Pulp  Output 
Noted  in  Canada 

Montreal,  Oct.  8 — Value  of 
pulpwood  produced  in  Canada 
in  1944  more  than  doubled  that 
of  1939  although  in  cords  the  in¬ 
crease  was  not  nearly  so  great, 
Hon.  J.  A.  MacKinnon,  Trade 
Minister,  disclosed  in  figures 
tabled  in  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons.  In  1939,  Canada  pro¬ 
duced  6.899.986  cords  of  pulp- 
wood  worth  $58,302,688.  In  1944 
the  production  was  8,668,566 
cords  worth  $124,363,926,  the 
highest  total  of  the  war  years. 

Exports  in  1939  and  1944  were 
almost  identical,  totalling  rough¬ 
ly  1,392,000  cords,  a  drop  from 
the  peak  of  1.808.000  cords  in 
1942. 


CDNA  Issues 
Booklet  of  Ad 
Success  Stories 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Oct.  8 — A  dra¬ 
matic  presentation  of  the  csm 
for  daily  newspaper  advertising 
is  contained  in  an  attractive 
booklet  of  success  stories  just  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Association.  The 
booklet,  entitled  “Daily  News¬ 
papers  Influence  Canadians,” 
gives  18  vivid  examples  of  how 
advertisers  have  profited  by  the 
use  of  daily  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

International  Varnish  Co.  tells 
how  its  sales  of  Softone  jumped 
100%  and  its  dealers  increais^ 
more  than  50%  when  it  used 
daily  newspapers;  Johns-Man- 
ville  reports  on  the  excellent 
readership  of  its  small,  frequent, 
hard-hitting  spot  ads;  Crane 
tells  how  it  reached  everyone 
from  janitor  to  president  via 
the  daily  newspaper  medium; 
International  Nickel  tells  how  it 
put  across  its  public  relations 
story  in  newspapers  across  the 
dominion. 

Quotations  from  the  advertis¬ 
ers  and  their  agencies  declare 
that  the  daily  newspaper  reaches 
either  a  mass  or  a  class  market: 
tells  a  public  relations  story; 
gives  consistent  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  news  on  shopping  oppor¬ 
tunities;  develops  new  markets 
for  little-known  products, 
and  enlists  the  support  of 
dpa'er* 


Burgess  Chrome  Mats  have  what  it 
takes  to  faithfully  reproduce  all  the 
beauty  of  the  original  copy.  They 
register  every  dot  just  where  it  be¬ 
longs.  They’re  absolutely  dependable. 
Here’s  a  superior  quality  mat . . . 
laboratory  tested  through  every  step 
of  the  manufacturing  process  to  in¬ 
sure  quality  reproductions.  Chances 
are  you  know  all  this  because  you’re 
using  them.  If  not . . .  switch  today  I 
You’ll  find  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  are 
easy  to  manipulate  . . .  the  mat  that 
makes  your  reproductions  sing  with 
attention  value  1 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Monw/oc#urcrf  onti  Diifrihufon  of  Burgtii  Chrome  and  Tone-T  e  m  Mafi 

FREEPORT  ILLINOIS 

Pacifrc  Coast  Representotive 
RALPH  LtBER  CO  426  Poison  Bldg  SEATTLE  WASH 
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In  BLACK  and  WHITE, 
HUBER  RESOURC  E-fulness 
STANDS  OUT! 


r 

i 


IDITOR 


Down  in  the  texas  panhandle,  the  “Christmas  tree”  caps  a  natural  gas  well  — and  it 
brings  up  from  inside  the  earth  a  mighty  versatile  fuel.  One  important  use  of  Huber’s 
natural  gas  is  as  a  source  of  carbon  black— an  element  that  goes  into  the  very  words  you 
read  in  your  favorite  newspaper  or  magazine. 

Because  Huber,  unique  among  ink  producers,  controls  most  of  its  own  sources  of  pro¬ 
duction,  jrom  the  ground  up,  Huber  news  and  publication  inks  are  famous  for  quality  and 
uniformity.  The  New  \brk  Herald  Tribune,  for  example,  which  has  consistently  won  the 
treasured  Ayer  Award  for  Typographical  Excellence,  is  a  long-time  user  of  Huber  Inks. 

We’re  proud  to  be  associated  with  the  best  American  newspapers  and  magazines.  And 
we  believe  that  the  vast  additional  experience  our  war-time  production  and  research  pro¬ 
gram  has  brought  us  will  continue  to  make  possible  even  finer  Huber  Inks.  For  the  very 
best  and  clearest  reproduction  of  the  printed  word— no  job  is  too 
big  for  Huber!  J.  M.  HuBER,  Inc.  New  York;  Chicago;  St.  Louis; 

Boston;  Huber,  Ga.;  Graniteville  and  Langley,  S.  C.;  Borger,  Texas, 

printing  inks,  petroleum,  natural  gas  and  GASOLINE, 

CARBON  BLACKS,  CHINA  CLAYS,  RUBBER  CHEMICALS. 
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OKINAWA 

MPIME  FICHTIHG  800.411' 


fHAKCMIkt 

»go  ioac 


‘CARRY  ME  BACK' 

Chief  Photographer's  Mate  Arthur  I.  Clarke,  former  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  photographer,  pictured  thumbing  his  way  back  home, 
couldn't  resist  tacking  the  black  marker  on  this  signpost  in  Okinawa. 
Clarke  was  aboard  the  Franklin  when  she  was  crippled  by  lap 
suicide  bombers  in  March. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Newsmen  Still 
Arguing  About 
'Model'  Camera 

By  Jack  Price 

We  must  be  returning  to  nor¬ 
malcy  in  news  photography,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  heard  arguments 
over  the  type  of  camera  best 
fitted  for  news  work.  Camera¬ 
men  are  aware  of  new  develop¬ 
ments  but  insist  the  answer  has 
not  been  found.  They  hope  some 
manufacturer  has  a  camera  un¬ 
der  wraps  which  may  be  the 
ideal  model. 

During  one  of  these  discus¬ 
sions,  the  spirit  of  the  individual 
news  cameraman  became  evi¬ 
dent.  Steve  Kellogg,  former 
head  of  the  Washington  (D.  C. ) 
Times-Herald  photo  staff,  and 
well  known  for  his  inventive 
genius,  claimed  that  as  yet  he 
has  not  seen  sufficient  proof  of 
the  perfect  news  camera. 

There  are  many  Steve  Kel¬ 
loggs,  news  cameramen  who 
have  definite  ideas  as  to  what  a 
camera  should  be  and  if  we 
quote  Steve  it  is  with  the 
thought  that  he  speaks  for  the 
others.  While  pressing  his  point 
on  the  type  of  camera  he  be- 
lives  practical,  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  legal-looking  document 
which  proved  to  be  his  plan  for 
a  news  camera  which  he  had 
registered  when  war  started. 

Simplified  Sychroniser 

Many  of  the  improvements 
propos^  in  his  plans  appear  to 
be  perfected,  so  he  has  no  longer 
decided  upon  the  construction  of 
the  box  itself  but  rather  upon 
the  type  of  flash-synchronization 
which  he  believes  would  solve 
the  problem  of  the  mechanics  of 
making  news  pictures. 

“It  so  happens,”  said  Steve, 
"that  we  still  must  rely  upon 
speed-flash  synchronization  for 
making  most  of  our  pictures. 
Until  the  day  comes  when  the 
stroboscope  lamp  is  made  prac¬ 
tical  for  covering  the  gamut  of 
news  assignments  we  must  think 
in  terms  of  flashbulbs  and  use  of 
efficient  synchronizers, 

“I  have  tried  to  vision  a  syn¬ 
chronizer  which  would  eliminate 
both  the  between-the-lens  shut¬ 
ter  and  the  focal  plane.  My  syn¬ 
chronizer  is  made  for  the  focal 
plane  shutter  but  it  is  applicable 
for  all  speeds  from  1/10  to 
1/lOOOth  of  a  second. 

“Photographers  use  the  front 
shutter  because  they  are  either 
uncertain  of  the  results  of  high 
speed  synchronization  or  they 
believe  shutter  speeds  of  more 
than  l/400th  of  a  second  are  un¬ 
necessary.  I  admit  that  many  of 
the  exposures  beyond  l/400th 
are  not  required  but  to  limit  the 
speed  at  that  range  is  being 
shortsighted.  Lamp  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  produced  bulbs  for  high 
speed  woric  and  if  those  same 
lamps  could  be  used  for  the  full 
range  of  exposures  it  would  sim¬ 
plify  matters  for  the  camera¬ 
man  because  he  need  only  carry 
one  type  of  bulb.” 

Steve  went  on  to  state  that  be- 
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cause  he  had  not  as  yet  viewed 
any  such  simplification  of  a  vital 
component  part  in  the  mechan¬ 
ical  operation  of  the  news  cam¬ 
eras  of  modern  design,  he  held 
that  there  must  also  be  some 
other  deficiencies  in  the  overall 
construction. 

Flashbulb  Market  Cited 
Only  recently,  we  received  a 
letter  from  a  weekly  newspaper 
asking  about  flashbulbs,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  manufacturers  may  be 
overlooking  that  market. 

Quoting  from  the  letter.  “We 
are  in  a  small  town  off  the 
beaten  track  and  while  there 
are  people  here  who  know  some¬ 
thing  about  photography,  their 
knowledge  and  experience  do 
not  include  press  photography, 
and  there  Is  no  need  of  our  tell¬ 
ing  you  that  that  presents  prob¬ 
lems  peculiar  to  itself.” 

Trenton  Times  Plans 
JAMES  KERNEY,  publisher  of 
the  Trenton  ( N.  J. )  Times,  has 
suggested  that  we  continue  to 
blast  away  on  the  subject  of  em¬ 
ployment  for  service  cameramen 
on  small  newspapers.  In  airing 
his  views,  Mr.  Kerney  said,  “I 
believe  that  any  newspaper 
which  overlooks  the  possibilities 
of  local  photographic  coverage 
is  being  very  shortsighted.  In 
my  thinking,  a  new^aper  hav¬ 


ing  a  circulation  of  7.000  or 
more  should  have  at  least  one 
photographer  to  do  justice  to  its 
readers  and  itself.” 

Mr.  Kerney  informed  us  that 
his  paper  expects  to  expand  the 
photographic  facilities  with  the 
building  of  a  new  photo  plant 
and  the  tripling  of  its  camera 
staff.  The  engraving  plant  also 
will  be  enlarged  and  improved. 

A  plan  to  help  cameramen 
earn  a  few  extra  dollars  was 
started  a  few  years  ago.  Mr. 
Kerney  found  that  there  were 
many  calls  from  readers  for 
prints  of  some  picture.  The 
prints  are  delivered  to  the  reader 
for  a  nominal  fee  which  is  split, 
half  for  the  photographer  and 
half  for  covering  the  expense  of 
production  entailed  in  the  proj¬ 
ect. 

Suppliers  Want  Pictures 

WE  HAVE  been  asked  to  notify 

news  photographers  that  their 
best  pictures  will  be  bought  by 
manufacturers  of  flashbulbs  and 
other  accessories.  Bright  Star 
Batteries  and  Wabash  Photo 
Lamp  Co.  are  two  concerns  ur¬ 
gently  requesting  good  pictures 
made  with  their  products.  .  .  . 
Graflex  announces  that  more 
Speed  Graphics  are  being  deliv¬ 
ered  to  dealers  who  will  receive 
80%  of  the  quota  handled  in 
1940. 


Photogs  Given 
Counsel  on 
Privacy  Rights 

Press  photographers  must  bear 
two  legal  considerations  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind,  declared  Jerry 
Glesler,  noted  attorney  and  le¬ 
gal  counsel  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Press  Photographers  Assn.,  at 
the  group’s  ^itors'  Dinner  last 
week.  These  are  the  law  of 
libel  and  the  constitutional  guar¬ 
antees  of  privacy. 

Libel  is  well  understood  and 
arises  principally  from  errors, 
in  identification  or  captions,  but 
rights  of  privacy — just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  libel — are  not  so  well 
understood  by  the  average  pho¬ 
tographer,  Re  said. 

Some  Tips  on  Privacy 

Privacy  may  not  be  invaded 
unless  an  individual  is  involved 
in  an  event  of  public  interest, 
in  which  event  his  likeness  be¬ 
comes  public  property,  he 
stated. 

Glesler  stressed  the  following 
points: 

A  person  who  achieves  promi¬ 
nence  in  his  community  waives 
his  right  to  privacy. 

Information  for  the  public 
benefit  does  not  infringe  rights 
of  privacy  (example,  a  candi¬ 
date  for  public  office). 

“Private  individuals”  can  be 
legally  damaged  by  publication 
of  their  photographs  and  con^ 
quently  can  sue;  public  individ¬ 
uals  cannot. 

Current  events  change  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  a  person  is  en¬ 
titled  to  privacy.  A  “private 
citizen”  loses  his  right  to  pri¬ 
vacy  when  he  becomes  an  actor 
in  an  event  of  public  interest 
even  though  through  no  volun¬ 
tary  action  of  his  own. 

■ 

Morgan  Leaves  BIS; 
Edmondson  Named 

Aubrey  Niel  Morgan,  since 
1942  Deputy  Director  -  General 
and  Controller  of  the  British  In¬ 
formation  Services  in  the  U.  S., 
has  retired  from  both  posts,  ef¬ 
fective  Oct.  9. 

Morgan  is  succeeded  as  Con¬ 
troller  by  D’Arcy  Edmondson, 
London  barrister,  and,  since 
1942,  head  of  the  Information 
Division  of  British  Information 
Services.  'The  post  of  Deputy 
Director-General  is  eliminated. 
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Partial  to  One  Camera  Only 

J  Dr.  Max  Thorek,  F.R.P.S.:  F.R.S.A.; 

-««-  T.  (Hon.)  P.S.A.;  F.P.S.A.:  Founder, 

. . .  and  Learn  to  Master  It.  ph.w,.phio  socw  ot  A.p.rio. 

Advises  Dr.  Max  Thorek,  Distinguished  Surgeon  and  Photographer 


Dr.  max  thorek,  whose  out¬ 
standing  work  as  a  surgeon 
has  been  rewarded  by  international 
recognition,  including  the  coveted 
Legion  of  Honor  from  the  Republic 
of  France,  has  found  added  dis¬ 
tinction  as  a  writer  and  as  a  pho¬ 
tographer!  .  .  . 

. . .  For  the  quiet  hobby  of  ama¬ 
teur  photography  he  began  two 
decades  ago  became  one  of  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  interests  of  his  life.  The 
author  of  many  important  medical 
books  and  a  founder  of  a  large 
Chicago  hospital.  Dr.  Thorek  took 
time  to  organize  the  Photographic 
Society  of  America,  and  to  write 


a  comprehensive  book  on  photog¬ 
raphy  .  .  .  “Creative  Camera  Art.” 
A  new  book,  “Creative  Photog¬ 
raphy,”  is  now  in  preparation. 

As  do  all  beginners.  Dr.  Thorek 
had  to  master  the  initial  rules 
which  govern  camera  success.  To 
these  he  has  added  his  own  care¬ 
ful  prescription  for  amateurs:  “Be 
original.  Don’t  plagarize  titles  or 
subject  matter.  Don’t  try  to  emulate 
cubists,  surrealists,  or  others— sane 
modernism  is  wholesome.  Use  your 
camera  talents  as  an  individual  — 
with  an  eye  to  the  beautiful . . .  and 
don’t  neglect  your  camera  lens!  Cul¬ 
tivate  it.  Study  its  peculiarities,  its 


possibilities.  It  wiU  pay  dividends!” 

Like  the  striking  study  of  the 
Navajo  India'n  shown  here,  Dr. 
Thorek’s  camera  work  bears  the 
mark  of  delicate  artistry  and  of 
tremendous  graphic  strength.  As  a 
final  word  of  advice,  he  adds  his 
secret:  “Learn  to  master  one  camera 
only.  I  have  used  most  of  them  and 
I  always  revert  to  my  Graflex. 
With  a  Graflex,  you  are  not  shoot¬ 
ing  in  the  dark!” 


GRAFLEX,  Inc. 

formtrly  FoiMU  Cufux  CoWMUl 

Roch— ter  8,  N.  Y. 
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For  Fastest 
Delivery 


Howell 


Tooill 


Lamb 


this  week  with  the  best  wishes  he  worked  as  a  copy  boy  in  the 
of  President  Truman.  display  advertising  department 

The  message  from  the  White  after  his  graduation  from  Emory 
House  to  Edward  Lamb,  presi-  University. 

dent  and  co-publisher,  and  Ken-  While  at  Emory  he  was  presi- 
neth  D.  Tooill,  editor  and  co-  dent  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  honor- 
publisher,  said:  ary  journalism  fraternity. 

“My  best  wishes  go  out  to  — 

you  as  you  step  into  the  man-  the  wrecking  of  a  system  that 
agement  of  the  Erie  Dispatch-  has  made  America  the  greatest 
Herald.  A  newspaper  which  industrial  nation  in  the  world, 
has  appeared  seven  days  a  week  must  be  stemmed.  Capital,  with 
for  more  than  125  years  has  al-  its  privileges,  must  become  so- 
ready  demonstrated  its  power  cially  conscious  of  its  responsi- 
of  community  accomplishment,  bilities.’* 

“I  know  that  you  will  dedi-  The  statement  appeared  over 
cate  yourselves  to  the  mainte-  the  signature  of  the  Record 
nance  of  a  free  press,  that  great  Publishing  Co.,  of  which  Mrs. 
American  triumph  which  has  Robert  J.  Virtue  is  vicepresi- 
contributed  so  much  to  our  dent.  Her  husband,  who  was 
democratic  way  of  life.  Even  as  president  and  publisher  since 
we  celebrate  America’s  great  the  death  of  Charles  H.  Strong, 
victory,  we  must  acknowledge  in  1936,  died  last  January, 
the  challenge  which  will  un-  The  new  owners  also  an- 
doubtedly  lie  ahead  in  the  days  nounced  "few,  if  any,  changes 
of  peace.  (Signed)  Harry  S.  in  the  present  personnel.”  The 
Truman.”  masthead  still  listed  William  J. 

Labor-Capital  PoUcv  Virtue  as  associate  ^itor,  Paui 

_  w  J  »  Albracht  as  general  manager. 

The  paper,  which  dates  its  Austin  J.  White  as  assistant  tc 
masthead  from  the  year  1820  ^^e  editor,  and  Kenneth  J.  Car- 
when  Joseph  M.  Sterrett  started  jqw  as  managing  editor, 
the  Erie  Gazette— Horace  Gree-  Mr.  Tooill  is  leaving  his  job 
ley  once  worked  on  it  as  a  print-  managing  editor  of  the  Toledo 
er— published  a  new  "Declara-  (  q  )  Blade,  a  Paul  Block  news- 
tion  of  Poli^”  on  its  front  page  paper,  to  conduct  the  Dispatch- 
Oct  4.  in  which  the  new  owners  Herald  with  Mr.  Lamb,  a  To- 
.^t  forth  in  bold  ty^  their  atti-  jedo  attorney  who  is  vicepresi- 

*  •  Capital  and  Labor.  dent  of  the  National  Lawyers 

“These  things  we  hold  to  be  Guild  (E&P  Oct.  6). 

elementory,”  said  the  statement  Mr.  Lamb’s  father  was  one- 

—  Labor  is  entitled  to  and  must  partner  in  an  Erie  fish 

have  a  just  reward  for  its  ef-  business.  The  new-co-publlsher 
forts,  a  reward  translated  into  worked  his  way  through  Dart- 
-^ent  wagM,  decent  housing  College.  Harvard  Law 

se^rity  and  full  dignity  of  and  Western  Reserve 

spirit;  exploitation  must  give  School 

way  to  partnership  and  the  im-  j  j  ’  practice.  Mr.  Laml- 

has  taken  a  leading  role  In  e 

nized  in  the  new  sch^e  of  tabllshing  arbitration  proce- 

nnmfr  nro*  labor  -  managemcni 

committees  in  various  Industrie; 

*  nn  and  he  has  participated  in  num- 

nn  erous  civil  liberties  cases.  A. 

mwits*^*^  gran^  pwer  <mn-  various  times  he  has  been  coun- 
uc  sel  for  57  different  trade  unlom 
prooertii  bT  frl^  frirn  th^  he  has  also  handled  matter! 
fSSSunl'  JJlp  oM.bi.'J’T.ck.- 

teers  who  seek  to  wreck  or  ex-  betore  froeral  agencies, 
ploit  it  and  exercise  a  nazi-like  ,  “  43.  married,  and  has  tv 

control  over  the  lives  of  the  childr^.  He  Is  a  noted  collec 
workers  they  claim  to  represent;  lo*"  Presidents  autographs  ant 
tlxe  growth  of  un-American  ide-  first  editions,  including  the  orig: 
ology,  now  so  marked  in  cer-  nal  copy  of  William  Blackstor 
tain  phases  of  government  and  Commentaries  on  the  Law  an- 
which  has  as  its  object  the  one  of  the  few  printed  origins 
hamstringing  of  industry  and  of  the  Magna  Carta. 


SHIP  EARLY  IN  DAY!  Thus  you  avoid  end-of-day 
pile-up  at  airports.  Early  shipment  often  means  same  day 
delivery  to  points  from  500  to  1000  miles  away.  From 
coast-to-coast  overnight. 


YOUR  SHIPMENT  travels  3  miles  a  minute  between 
airports  with  special  pick-up  and  special  delivery  at  both 
ends  in  all  major  U.  S.  towns  and  cities.  Rapid  air-rail 
service  to  23,000  other  domestic  points.  Service  direct  by 
air  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign  countries. 


TYPICAL  RATES  shown  in  box  are,  on  an  average, 
10^/2%  lower  than  prewar  _ 

.  A  •  r*  TYPKAl  KATI  CHANT 

rates.  As  Air  Lxpress  opera-  — - - - , - , - - — 

tions  have  increased  in  eflS- - 

M.W  HJ»  $IJ>  $IA> 

ciency,  savings  have  been  ***  '•*  «j»  '»j 

,  I  I  .  I  '-**  *-**  ^'** 

passed  on  to  the  shipper,  mak-  "uir  TS"  TiT  UT  ilS"  - 

ing  this  service  a  better  busi-  ^  E"  ^  lEIZ 

mi  *'**  **'** 

ness  buy  than  ever.  - - - - - - 


WRITE  TODAY  for  interesting  “Map  of  Postwar 
Town”  picturing  advantages  of  Air  Express  to  community, 
business  and  industry.  Air  Express  Division,  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  Agency,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17.  Or  ask  for 
it  at  any  Airline  or  Express  office. 


Phon.  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION,  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY 
R.prM.nting  th.  AIRLINES  of  th.  Unitod  StotM 
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illii  iound  tilze  tile  i^atlie  oi  llie  (Centura  ? 


wu 


*'l  hav«  ntvar  atttndad  a  mora 
entartaining  and  informativa  program 

It  is,  in  a  way.  Not  a  title  bout  between  two  boxers  for  a  million-dollar  j  d.ddliThif wTth'tnlliJ  ISd?«nc«."‘^* 

gate,  perhaps,  but  a  battle  of  ideas  on  the  most  pertinent  topic  of  this  century  ^Avl*ln'^h®j7irnal%^b"i1h?nq''c^^^^ 

— What  is  the  future  of  Asia,  the  greatest  of  the  six  continents,  with  its  un-  Lubbock.  T«as 

limited  markets  and  its  clashing  political  philosophies?  A  battle  between  -i  hav*  no  haiitation  in  saying  that 

two  trained  newshawks  who,  collectively,  have  spent  34  years  in  the  Orient.  I,'|^inq^i?d*Mei«ng°U#^JIql’*o^'iti 

James  R.  Young,  brilliant  INS  correspondent,  covered  the  news  in  Japan  uncad!"**  •>«» 

for  13  years.  John  Goette.  reporting  and  analyzing  news  for  the  same  wire  ‘^'oIin^’/'Roc^t*  Mountain  n#ws, 

service,  made  China  his  heat  for  21  years.  D«nvar.  Colorado 

Today  the  Goette-Young  dehates  are  as  vital  and  timely  as  the  debut  of  ■  Theia  two  men  .  know  their  lub- 
the  first  shiny  new  car  off  the  production  line.  When  they  square  off  in  your  que!tioIirwVre’^a$ked*at  the*end“of 

community,  under  your  auspices,  you  are  sure  of  a  stimulating  battle  of  ideas,  qram^'.^V*" 

with  no  holds  barred.  No  Goette-Young  match  has  ever  developed  into  a  %o'rt-R(iqute?,*Tdiaho  Fails.  Idaho 
verbal  pink  tea.  because  both  of  these  experts  bring  to  the  lecture  platform 

arguments  sparked  by  years  of  aggressive  reporting,  Mr^SoXTeir'a^ad  mIrV"dislw- 

They  know  the  little  people  of  the  Orient  as  well  as  the  statesmen  and  or°  dlbVta“VvaV'’hiid^VV?Icon!*'^^^^ 

the  brass  hats;  they  had  ringside  seats  in  the  Pacific  arena  while  Japan  pre-  mVcoo’  nawlpaplrt.  *m«s‘“  °You*^q 

pared  for  war,  and  they  were  on  the  job  when  the  Nips  went  down  for  the  *  w  ®R*smith' E*dit«* 
final  count. 

Write  now  for  circular  on  how  your  newspaper  can  perform  a  public  service  to  your  community. 

Exclusive  Management:  W.  Colston  Leigh,  Inc. 

77  W.  Washington  Street,  521  Fifth  Avenue,  Ron  Building 

Chicago  2,  III.  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  San  Francisco  4,  Caif. 
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"I  hav*  no  haiitation  in  saying  that 
tha  dabata  was  ona  of  tha  most  stim¬ 
ulating  and  axcitinq  avanings  of  its 
kind  that  Danvar  has  avar  aipar- 
iancad." 

Jack  Fostar.  Editor 
Danvar  Rocky  Mountain  Naws, 
Danvar.  Colorado 


"Thasa  two  man  .  .  .  know  thair  sub- 
iacts  thoroughly.  Many  timas  mora 
quastions  wara  askad  at  tha  and  of 
this  dabata  than  attar  any  othar  pro¬ 
gram.  .  .  ” 

Edwin  F.  McDarmott 
Post-Ragistar.  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho 


"Tha  appaaranca  of  Mr.  Young  and 
Mr.  Goatta  hara  causad  mora  discus¬ 
sion  than  any  othar  war-ralatad  lactura 
or  dabata  avar  hald  in  Macon.  Ap- 
paaring  undar  tha  auspicas  of  tha 
Macon  nawspapars.  Massrs.  Young 
and  Goatta  packad  tha  auditorium." 

W.  R.  Smith.  Editor 
Tha  Macon  Taiagraph  and  Naws. 

Macon.  Gaorgia 


RADIO 


Radio  Linage  Builds 
For  Sets,  Programs 


I 


By  Jerry  Walker 

POUR  elements  of  the  radio  in¬ 
dustry  —  the  set-maker,  the 
dealer,  the  station-owner  and  the 
program  sponsor — have  begun  to 
put  their  sales  stories  down  in 
black  and  white  for  newspaper 
readers. 

Program  promotion  copy  al¬ 
ready  is  a  linage  factor  for  many 
newspapers,  especially  those  who 
have  kept  up  byline  radio  col¬ 
umns  or  have  gotten  around  to 
one  recently,  and  those  published 
in  cities  where  there  is  sharp 
rivalry  among  network  stations. 

The  big  display  ads  which 
marked  the  return  of  Jack 
Benny  to  the  air,  the  name  of 
the  sponsor  (Lucky  Strike)  be¬ 
ing  subordinated  not  only  to  the 
name  of  the  star  but  to  that  of 
his  arch-rival,  Fred  Allen,  are 
samples  of  what’s  in  store. 

Program  Blocks  Boosted 

Currently,  the  radio-program- 
builders  and  ^onsors,  guided  by 
the  ad  agencies,  have  hit  upon 
the  theme  of  selling  the  public 
on  “an  evening  of  fun“  or  some 
series  of  air  shows  on  a  certain 
station  ...  a  ‘don’t  twist  the 
dial’  campaign.  Some  of  the  rea¬ 
soning,  of  course,  is  elemental; 
if  the  set  stays  tuned-in  there’s 
most  likelihood  that  some  of  the 
commercials  will  get  through  to 
the  audience. 

Stations  are  tied  into  this  type 
of  promotion  activity  and  many 
are  running  independent  news¬ 
paper  ads.  To  encourage  this, 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  is  conducting  a  contest  in 
which  $25,000  in  cash  is  posted 
for  the  best  station  promotion  in 
the  period  up  to  Nov.  17.  One 
award  of  $1,000  is  for  the  best 
use  of  newspaper  ads.  keyed  to 
the  “Biggest  Show  in  Town’’ 
promotion. 

A  considerable  splash  in  radio 
industry  copy  is  due  for  news¬ 
papers  in  National  Radio  Week. 
Nov.  4-10.  ’This  is  when  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in¬ 
tend  to  put  on  the  steam  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  25th  anniversary 
•of  commercial  broadcasting  and 
to  proclaim  the  virtues  of  the 
new  sets. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  the  American 
Retail  Federation  have  taken 
steps  to  urge  their  members  to 
•do  something  special  in  the  way 
of  advertising  and  promotion  for 
Radio  Week.  The  Radio  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  is  drafting 
an  elaborate  advertising  guide, 
even  to  the  point  of  defining  the 
legal  technicalities  of  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising,  for  dealers  all 
over  the  nation. 

Chairman  Paul  A.  Porter  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
'Commission  told  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  the 
other  day  that  the  communica¬ 
tions  field  represents  5  billion 
dollars  in  the  building  of  facili¬ 
ties  and  the  manufacture  of  con¬ 


sumer  goods;  that  FM  will  ac¬ 
count  for  billions  in  the  sale 
of  sets  and  services;  that  the 
public  will  be  buying  television 
sets  at  the  rate  of  1  billion  dol¬ 
lars  per  year  at  the  end  of  five 
years. 

Local  Newa  Stressed 

WHILE  newspapers  rean  a  har¬ 
vest  of  advertising  from  the 
radio  business,  the  broadcasting 
part  of  rad<o  has  turned  to  a 
serious  consideration  of  report¬ 
ing  local  news.  Station  opera¬ 
tors  who  said  people  would  be 
tired  of  newscasts  after  the  war 
have  been  put  in  the  “dunce's 
corner”  by  such  official  action 
as  that  of  the  NAB  Radio  News 
Committee,  headed  bv  E.  R. 
Vadeboncoeur.  WSYR.  Syracuse, 
who  was  a  newspaperman  once 
himself. 

This  committee  is  circulating 
a  statement  that  “radio  news 
faces  its  greatest  onnortunity,  its 
greatest  responsibility.” 

Specifically,  the  Committee 
suggests  that  stations  re-examine 
the  local  news  phase  of  their 
operation  and  recommends  that 
those  not  now  operating  a  local 
news  setup  consider  establishing 
adequate  local  coverage  by  com¬ 
petent  personnel.  Lastly,  the 
group  recommends  that  radio 
stop  referring  to  the  “processing 
of  news”  and  say  “reporting.” 

By  way  of  interest,  the  latest 
poll  of  the  Katz  Agency  indi¬ 
cates  that  most  people  prefer 
15  minute  newscasts  and  90% 
listen  twice  a  day  or  oftener 
for  news  summaries  and  com¬ 
ments. 

A  Toronto.  Can.,  station 
branched  into  the  news  collect¬ 
ing  field  last  week.  After  A1 
Leary,  managing  director  of  the 
proposed  station.  CHUM,  had 
said  that  the  policy  would  be  to 
keep  a  man  on  all  local  beats,  all 
of  them  ex-service  men,  CKEY, 
hired  Dick  Ward,  who  had  been 
on  the  suburban  staff  of  the 
Evening  Telegram,  to  gather 
local  news,  using  a  police  radio. 
He  is  also  to  keep  in  touch  with 
returning  veterans. 

After  seeing  the  banners  of 
five  radio  stations  at  the  press 
box  of  a  football  game.  Don  E. 
Weaver,  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Citizen,  jotted  down  some 
thoughts  about  radio’s  news  tac¬ 
tics. 

“If  newspapers  got  to  using 
banners  like  the  radio  stations,” 
he  wrote,  “it  would  clutter  up 
the  scene  so  the  public  wouldn’t 
see  what  was  going  on.” 

His  concluding  comment; 
“Radio’s  fresh,  young  enterprise 
in  letting  people  know  it’s 
there  just  goes  to  show  you  how 
an  old  institution  like  the  press 
has  been  taking  itself  for 
granted.  But  it  does  make  us  a 
iittle  jealous.”  i 


A  TRAVELER  TALKS 

Cacil  B.  Dickaon.  1*H.  Gannett 
Newspapers'  globe-girdling  re¬ 
porter.  cooperates  with  A1  Rocke¬ 
feller.  walkie-talkie  reporter  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union.  a 
Hearst  doily,  at  a  Newspoper 
Week  luncheon.  Rockefeller  also 
covered  an  automobile  accident 
using  the  equipment  borrowed 
from  a  State  Guard  unit. 

Hazardous  Business 
IN  HIS  inaugural  speech  as 
president  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters,  Judge 
Justin  Miller  said;  “Congress,  in 
decreeing  that  American  should 
have  a  free,  competitive  system, 
insured  the  competitive  factor 
by  making  the  broadcasting  in¬ 
dustry  one  of  the  most  hazard¬ 
ous  of  all.  ...  It  takes  courage 
to  be  a  licensee  in  this  industry. 
The  only  protection  for  his  in¬ 
vestment  is  a  license  of  not 
longer  than  three  years  duration, 
subject  to  revocation  and  upon 
its  termination,  renewal  is  lim¬ 
ited  and  governed  by  the  same 
conditions  and  practices  which 
affect  the  granting  of  original 
applications.  .  .  .  Radio  must 
meet  the  challenge  both  of  the 
balanced  program  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet.” 

'Monopoly'  Debated 

UNITED  ownership  of  the  only 
daily  newspaper  and  the  only 
radio  station  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
is  contemplated  in  a  hearing  con¬ 
cluded  Tuesday  by  the  F^eral 
Communications  Commission  but 
circumstances  were  expected  to 
take  the  case  out  of  the  category 
of  clear-cut  single  control. 

Stephen  R.  Rintoul,  owner  of 
WSRR,  has  applied  for  permis¬ 


sion  to  transfer  control  of 
broadca.st  station  to  the  Stasf 
ford  Advocate.  While  the 
vocate  is  the  only  daily  ne 
per  in  the  city,  there  are 
weeklies  whose  combined  cl 
lation.  it  was  testified,  is  s_ 
ficiently  substantial  to  negative 
any  monopoly  by  dissemlna 
of  the  written  word. 

Also,  it  was  submitted,  N 
York  City  newspapers  circ 
widely  in  the  Connecticut  cl 
Furthermore,  FCC  was  told,  n 
merous  metropolitan  radio  sU-^, 
tions  deliver  a  clear  radio  sigixl^ 
to  Stamford  listeners  and  therei 
is  no  possibility  of  monopoly 
dissemination  of  the  .spok«t!| 
word. 

Decision  was  reserved. 

Labor  Union  in  FM 

ENVISIONING  FM  as  an  oppor>^ 

tunity  to  enlarge  its  eduea> 
tional  program,  the  Internationa 
Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union 
has  decided  to  enter  the  field  of 
radio  by  filing  applications  fori 
stations  at  Philadelphia,  New 
York  City,  Boston,  and  Chatta¬ 
nooga.  Special  firms  under  tbt 
name  of  Unity  Corporation  arc^ 
to  be  organized,  with  offii 
chosen  from  among  local  ILG 
members. 

■ 

L.  A.  News  Movie 
Shown  in  Chicago 

Chicago,  Oct.  10 — The  Los  An 
geles  News'  technicolor  movi 
“The  Fabulous  Forty  Milea,' 
was  shown  here  last  week 
fore  a  group  of  Chicago  adv 
tising  agency  executives.  T 
film  covered  the  16  different 
areas  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
showing  how  that  market  re¬ 
quires  careful  space  buying  and 
.sales  planning. 

The  film,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  E.  Arnn, 
advertising  director,  had  a 
Hollywood”  touch  in  depicting) 
the  problems  of  the  average 
space  buyer  in  assimilating 
facts  and  figures.  The  picture  is 
being  presented  in  major  cities^ 
by  Mr.  Arnn,  assisted  by  Robertl 
L.  Smith,  executive  vicepresi* 
dent  of  the  News,  Hal  F.  Lind*J 
ley,  advertising  manager,  aixL 
members  of  Jann  &  Kelley.  pub4 
lishers’  representatives.  ( S 
E&P,  Sept.  29.) 

■ 

Files  Microiihned 

The  files  of  the  San  AntonUn 
( Tex. )  Express  and  Evening; 
News  have  been  microfilmed  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  desiring) 
to  inspect  back  copies  of  the 
newspapers. 


RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Complete  Engineering  Services 

AM-FM-TELEVISION 

Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co. 

809-12  INTERNATIONAL  BLDG. 
WASHINGTON  4.  D.  C. 


1584  CROSSROADS 
HOLLYWOOD.  CAL 


PORTER  BLDG. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
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HOW  FAMILIAR  ARE  YOU 

.  , .  with  these  Familiar  things  ? 


O*  WHATHAf  HATPEMED  TO  SHOE  SOLES  THAT 
TOO  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  ? 

Synthetic  organic  chemistry— to  which  UCC 
devotes  mnch  of  its  many-sided  research— 
has  made  a  real  contribution  to  ishoe  soles. 
This  research  has  produced,  among  hundreds 
of  other  types,  a  long-wearing,  ViNYLlTE 
plastic  that  is  an  ideal  raw  material  for  soles. 


Vo  WHT  WON'T  A  UeHTED  CIOABETTE  KUIM 
THIS  "WOODEN"  TABLET 

JAo  This  table  top  is  made  of  a  new  furniture 
‘Svood.”  This  material  combines  wood  in  all 
its  natural  grain  and  beauty  with  plastics  so 
that  it  will  resist  even  the  heat  of  a  burning 
cigarette . . .  and  l>e  remarkably  free  from  mars 
and  stains.  Its  manufacturer  gets  plastics  as 
raw  materials  from  a  Unit  of  UCC. 


Q«  WHAT'S  THE  BIGGEST  NEWS  IN  ELECTRICAL 
INSULATION? 

Out  of  UCC  research  have  come  new  flame- 
resistant  insulating  materials  of  plastic  that 
mean  added  years  of  carefree  service  with 
safety.  Out  of  the  same  research  have  come 
the  synthetic  organic  chemicals  in  quantity, 
from  which  plastics  are  made  for  a  profusion 
of  useful  things  to  make  a  better  world  for  you. 


U*  CAN  A  DASHBOARD  GIVE  A  HINT? 

Beauty  and  utility  contributed  by  plastics  to 
molded  dashboards  for  postwar  cars  indicate 
how  much  has  been  and  can  be  learned 
through  research.  They  hint  of  thousands  of 
improvements  which  can  be  achieved  in  prod¬ 
ucts  as  plastics  come  back  to  peacetime  use. 


have  been  able  to  improve  these  things  because  they 
have  been  able  to  improve  the  raw  materials  that  go  into  them. 
The  development  of  a  wide  range  of  plastics  typifies  the  prog* 
ress  made  with  many  other  raw  materials  in  the  20th  Century. 
UCC  contributions  to  this  progress  have  involved  more  than  a 
third  of  the  known  elements  of  the  earth. 


//  you  VBOuld  like  more  informatioa  about  pkutics,  unite  for  a  copy  of 


booklet  J-10  “A  Simplified  Guide  to  Bauxite  and  Vinylite  Plasticx.” 

UNION  CARBIDE  AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  East  42nd  Street  fTTWi  >ew  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Principal  Unite  in  the  United  Stale*  and  their  Product* 


AUOTt  ANB  MITAU— Dsetr*  Mctalluriiical  CoBraar,  Haraet  Stellite  Coairsar.  Keaiei  Lakaratarlee  Caairaay.  lae..  UaaeA  Stale*  VauAiaa  ra^aratiaa 


(NIMKAU  -  CathMa  aaA  CarAaa  Chaaaiaal*  Carraealiaa  PtASTKI  -  Bakelite  Carparatlaa  lUCTIOBtS.  CAISONS  A  lAtmifS-  Nallaaal  Carkaa  Caaiaaay.  la 

IBBtlSWIAl  GAUS  ANB  CABBIBIt— TLa  LlaBa  Air  Praduet*  Coairany.  The  OawrM  Katlr«**il  Servlee  Caaapany,  The  Presi-O-Lite  Caataaay.  lae. 


Veterans’  Ventures 
Seen  Test  for  Admen 


ADVERTISING  MANAGERS  GET  TOGETHER 

Fri«n<lly  rivals  are  these  advertising  managers  of  three  Cincinaati 
newspapers  who  recently  got  together  at  Brand  Names  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  luncheon  held  at  the  Queen  City  Club  to  honor  local  iitni 
who  have  been  selling  their  brand  name  products  for  50  years  and 
more.  (Left  to  Right):  W.  C.  Savage,  Cincinnati  Post'  Stanley  Fergs^ 
Cincinnati  Enquirer;  A.  O.  Buckingham,  vice  chairman  of  Broad 
Names  Roseorch  Foundation,  and  Kor)  T.  Finn,  Cincinnati  Times-Sts. 


(Herewith  are  tome  remarks 
by  Frederic  Schneller  of  the 
Cramer-Krastelt  Co.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association 
of  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspapers. 
He  formerly  was  with  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  Janesville 
Gazette. ) 

STARTING  NOW  —  newspaper 

advertising  men  face  a  new 
challenge  to  their  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  abilities.  In  your 
town  there  is  going  to  be  a 
great  many  veterans  who  have 
dreamed — in  the  Pacific — Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  Aleutians  —  of 
someday  going  into  business 
for  themselves.  That  day  is 
now  here — a  dream  made  more 
true  by  a  generous  and  benevo¬ 
lent  government  which  risks  a 
$2,000  interest-free  loan  to  sol¬ 
diers  and  guarantees  a  net  in¬ 
come  to  the  veteran  of  a  $100 
a  month  for  a  period  of  a  year. 

This  movement  of  self-em¬ 
ployment  is  not  a  new  experi¬ 
ence.  It  happened  after  the 
last  war.  Thousands  of  vet¬ 
erans  seeking  the  rewards  of 
self-employment  and  independ¬ 
ence  risked  their  savings  in 
new  business  adventures.  To¬ 
morrow  .  .  .  the  next  day,  and 
the  next — you’ll  be  seeing  them 
in  your  town  as  druggists,  filling 
station  operators,  furriers — gro¬ 
cers — appliance  distributors  and 
in  a  sundry  list  of  other  fields. 

This  is  your  challenge — not 
as  space  salesmen  but  as  ad¬ 
vertising  men!  These  new  busi¬ 
nessmen  will  want  to  advertise 
— in  fact  they  must.  Sure  the 
banks  and  safety  deposit  boxes 
of  this  country  are  bulging  with 
$146  billions  of  dollars  in  ac¬ 
cumulated  savings  —  consumers 
everywhere  are  crying  for  goods 
— J}ut  this  is  your  one  great 
chance  in  this  decade  to  build 
new — substantial  advertising  ac¬ 
counts.  And  since  these  men 
are  young,  imaginative  and  ag¬ 
gressive — willing  to  stake  every¬ 
thing  they  have  on  their  faith  in 
themselves,  and  your  advertis¬ 
ing — it’s  your  chance  to  build  an 
advertising  account  that  will 


Ad  Saves  Apples 

Spokane.  Wash..  Oct.  8 — 
The  doctors  con  start  worry¬ 
ing.  .  .  . 

A  full  page  ad  in  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Spokane 
Chronicle  has  probably  saved 
Washington's  bumper  apple 
crop. 

The  Farm  Labor  Office  said 
this  week  it  had  been  swamped 
with  apple  pickers  and  the 
formers  are  grorteful  ...  all  as 
a  result  of  the  advertisement 
which  was  one  of  a  series 
sponsored  by  Spokane  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  a  united  war  ef¬ 
fort  campaign  for  the  last  two 
and  a  half  years. 


keep  paying  off  space  dividends 
for  perhap.s — the  rest  of  your 
lifetime. 

It  should  be  your  business  to 
see  that  they  have  every  chance 
for  survival — that  the  mortal¬ 
ity  is  kept  as  low  as  possible — 
and  that  among  their  most  im¬ 
portant  influences  is  the  effect 
that  good  advertising  backed  by 
your  years  of  experience  and 
good  judgment — can  do  to  help 
them  progress  and  profit. 

Sell  this  business  —  and  all 
other  accounts  that  you  really 
want  to  develop — prepared  ad¬ 
vertising.  I  don’t  mean  the 
kind  that  comes  out  of  a  canned 
clipping  service,  nor  do  I  mean 
a  three-column  block  filled  with 
space  eating  illustrations  to  sel¬ 
fishly  increase  the  size  of  the 
ad. 

I  mean  prepared  advertising 
with  a  sales  theme  and  story 
that  make  sense — geared  to  the 
selling  problems  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  —  specifically  tailored  and 
written  to  meet  his  individual 
needs.  Make  it  a  campaign.  No 
one,  two,  or  three  ads  ever  do  a 
complete  selling  job.  Plan  for 
the  season — the  year — and  even 
longer  if  it’s  possible — so  that 
advertising  will  work  all  the 
time  to  make  your  accounts  and 
selling  plans  successful. 

A  prepared  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  won’t  come  out  of  the 
end  of  a  pencil  at  your  office 
.  .  .  not  a  good  one!  Your  first 
point  of  embarkation  is  out  in 
the  field — on  the  street — inside 
the  store — talking  over  sales 
problems — getting  trends — gath¬ 
ering  sales  facts  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  your  subject.  After  that 
it  comes  a  little  easier— but  not 
much.  ’There’s  still  merchan¬ 
dising  problems  to  consider — 
inventories — mark-downs — ^what 
idea  to  theme — what  kind  of 
impression  you  want  to  leave 
with  reader — the  evaluation  of 
the  overall  effect  of  your  adver¬ 
tising  copy — the  job  of  individ¬ 
ualizing  and  personalizing  the 
campaign. 

After  all  this — you’re  ready 
for  ideas — vehicles  to  give  your 
sales  stories  life,  sparkle,  and 
reader  interest  to  make  the  im¬ 
pression  value  long  lived — and 
to  enrichen  the  returns  from 
your  copy. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  adver¬ 
tising — in  all  its  elaborations — 
is  not  always  possible  to  pre¬ 
pare  with  the  somewhat  limited 
facilities  of  the  medium  sized 
city.  Commercial  artists,  typog¬ 
raphers,  layout  specialists,  illus¬ 
trators,  photographers  are  not 
always  available  to  the  average 
Wisconsin  daily  newspaper.  But 
there  is  still  the  power  of  the 
words  to  be  combined  with  the 
mat  services  you  buy.  There 
are  still  ideas — Intere.stlng  sell¬ 
ing  stories — undiscovered  sales 
points — new  and  refreshing  ap¬ 
proaches  that  can  give  selling 
copy  new  life  and  impetus. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular 
advertising  selling  jobs  that  has 
been  done  in  the  past  15  years 
is  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
radio.  Since  I’ve  been  in  the 


agency  business.  I've  had  more 
than  a  speaking  acquaintance¬ 
ship  with  this  media  since  we 
happen  to  handle  and  place 
sizable  expenditures  in  this 
field. 

But  for  all  our  interest  in 
radio,  and  I  won't  belittle  this 
a  bit,  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  radio 
salesman  whose  sales  story  is 
built  around  the  time  he  has 
for  sale.  And  from  the  dozen  of 
radio  sales  talks  I  have  heard — 
I  have  yet  to  hear  a  figure  on 
listeners.  In  fact,  being  rather 
naive  one  day — and  perhaps  ill- 
mannered  as  well  as  ill-informed, 
I  asked  for  a  quotation  from  a 
certain  station  on  the  number 
of  listeners  I  could  expect  to 
hear  a  station-break  announce¬ 
ment.  I  waited  a  long  time — 
and  I  am  still  waiting  because 
radio  does  not  sell  “circulation” 
and  I  was  emphatically  told  so 

What  then  does  radio  sell? 
Radio  sells  prepared  programs — 
idea  programs  that  make  you 
dig  down  in  your  pocket  and 
shell  out  for  an  idea! 

You  buy  the  idea — not  the 
circulation — the  impressionabil¬ 
ity  not  the  mill  line  rate.  That 
is  radio  advertising — and  unless 
a  client  can  afford  a  Hooper 
rating  he  buys  what  he  sees 
coming  in  over  his  counter  .  .  . 
or  the  praises  of  his  mother-in- 
law  who  likes  the  program. 

That’s  exactly  how  intangible 
radio  advertising  is — until  of 
course  it  captures  your  imagina¬ 
tion — and  that  of  the  consumer 
— with  its  idea.  And  the  one 
reason  why  radio  men  don’t  sell 
listeners  is  that  an  idea — and 
audience  interest— can  and  does 
transcend  the  importance  of 
numerical  listeners.  ’That’s  why 
radio  advertising  is  effective 
and  why  radio  has  taken  for 
itself  by  the  force  of  its  imap- 
inative  mind,  many  a  retail  dol¬ 
lar  that  would  otherwise  propa¬ 
gate  in  printers’  ink. 

■ 

Runs  Reader  Survey 

The  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  Netcs 
is  running  a  daily  column  of 
readers’  comments  about  the 
naner  obtained  through  a  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  by  Publication 
Research  Service  on  the  subject 
of  reader’s  interest.  The  survev 
sampled  235  men  readers  and  an 
equal  number  of  women  readers 


Carson  Leaves 
Roanoke  Papers 
To  Be  Adviser 

Roanoke,  Va.,  Oct.  1&_ 
Charles  H.  Carson,  director  of 
advertising  of  the  Roanoke 
Times  and  World  News,  has  re¬ 
signed  that  position  effective 
Oct.  13  to  devote  his  full  time 
to  conducting  “The  Party  Line" 
in  Editor  &  Publisher,  writing 
and  serving  as  advertising  con¬ 
sultant  with  an  office  in  Ro¬ 
anoke. 

Mr.  Carson  has  been  with  the 
Roanoke  newspapers  29  years, 
27  of  those  in  advertising. 
Starting  as  a  reporter  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  in  1915,  his  work 
was  interrupted  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  first  World  War 
when  he  entered  the  service  as 
a  second  lieutenant.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  as  a  lieutenant  colonel, 
which  commission  he  still  holds 
in  the  U.  S.  Reserves. 

He  rejoined  the  Roanoke 
papers  as  a  solicitor.  For  one 
oeriod  he  was  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch.  at  another  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner  and  at  still 
another  conducted  his  own  re¬ 
tail  sales  organization  in  47 
states.  He  has  been  director  of 
advertising  since  1933. 


Editorial  Writer  Wanted 

for  independent  Republican 
new'spaper  in  New  York 
I  State  community  of  50,000. 
This  is  a  fine  opportunity 
with  further  advancement 
and  responsibilities  for 
young,  aggressive  news¬ 
paperman  with  a  sound 
background  of  experience 
willing  to  work  hard.  Sub¬ 
mit  samples  of  work,  ref¬ 
erences,  photo  and  full 
personal  information.  Box 
2350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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NSW  RsilSfor  the  railroads.  More  jobs  in  steel!  NcCflCdl  5»000,000  refrigerators.  Result:  Jobs  making  steel. 


What’s  the  Chance  of  a  Postwar  loh-in  Steel? 


How  MANY  jobs  will  there  be  in  the 
steel  mills  for  returning  veterans 
and  war  workers?  No  one  knows  ex¬ 
actly.  But  this  much  is  certain: 

Plans  have  long  been  made  to  meet 
quickly  after  Victory  the  tremendous, 
pent-up  demand  for  goods— and  it  will 
be  out  of  production  to  meet  this  de¬ 
mand  that  jobs  by  the  thousands  will 


Consider  a  few  of  the  facts.  The  steel 
industry  faces,  right  now,  an  accu¬ 
mulated  demand  for  more  than  600 
articles  of  iron  and  steel  that  have  not 
been  manufactured  for  civilian  use 
since  1942  —  including  an  estimated 
23,000,000  radios,  5,000,000  refrigera¬ 
tors,  and  3,000,000  washing  machines. 


Postwar  building  is  expected  to  run 
to  9  billion  dollars  a  year.  There  will 
be  an  immediate  need  for  at  least 
7,000,000  automobiles  to  replace  those 
junked  since  the  war  began.  The  re¬ 
building  of  European  countries  will 
open  a  tremendous  market  for  Ameri¬ 
can  steel. 

Over  and  above  this,  will  be  the  de¬ 
mand  for  steel  in  new  products  — 
planes,  deep-freeze  units,  air-condition¬ 
ing  equipment,  television  receivers,  and 
hundreds  of  other  devices  grown  out 
of  war  discoveries. 

And  all  this  will  result  in  countless 
jobs— for  demand  for  goods  makes  jobs. 

Now  that  Victory  has  been  won,  the 
steel  industry  and  other  industries  will 


put  into  operation  their  plans  for  the 
jobs  and  opportunities  all  of  us  want. 


A  Report  on  the  Prospects 
for  Postwar  Employment 
in  the  Industries  Served  by 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 


Lines 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY 
NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 


PERE  MARQUETTE  RAILWAY 


44-6736-9 
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PROMOTION 


Irvin  Dissects  Ads 
In  the  Trade  Papers 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

WEEK  AFTER  WEEK  a  large 

volume  of  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  advertising  appears  in  the 
trade  press.  It  Isn’t  as  exten¬ 
sive  as  the  radio  station  and 
chain  promotion  ads  and  fre¬ 
quently  not  as  attractive.  It's 
usually  not  as  attractive  as  mag¬ 
azine  promotion.  There  ought 
to  be  more  of  it,  and  it  ought 
to  average  a  lot  better  in  order 
to  keep  pace,  but  thank  heaven 
for  what  there  is  and  for  the 
vigor  and  freshness  that  much 
of  it  does  display! 

At  least  three  purposes  are 
served  by  newspaper  promotion 
ads  appearing  in  trade  papers: 

1.  Identification  of  the  name  of 
the  paper  in  connection  with  a 
city  and  establishment  of  its 
individuality  to  some  degree. 

2.  Information  about  market 
conditions  or  size. 

3.  Facts  about  circulation, 
reader  response,  dealer  confi¬ 
dence,  retailer  use  and  other 
facts  related  to  the  ability  of 
advertising  placed  in  it  to  move 
goods. 

The  first  objective,  merely  be¬ 
ing  known  to  some  extent,  is 
particularly  the  goal  of  smaller 
dailies  and  some  of  them  have 
done  an  excellent  job  of  estab¬ 
lishing  their  identity  in  small 
space  within  recent  months. 
The  Macy  Westchester  Papers 
have  obtruded  themselves  into 
our  consciousness,  for  example, 
in  a  way  that  we  are  sure  (as 
a  non-inhabitant  of  Westchester 
County )  they  could  not  have 
done  except  for  their  persistent, 
one-column  promotion  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  niiladelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers  have  used  modest 
little  1x6  space  featuring  pic¬ 
tures  and  quotes  such  as  those 
from  W.  H.  Watt,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  their  Upper  Darby  News. 
who  informs  us  that  he  spends 
$8.17  a  month  for  other  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  U.S.A.. 
from  which  good  ideas  can  be 
lifted  for  Upper  Darby.  The 
.space  may  1^  small,  but  like 
many  other  people  we  are 
gluttons  for  unimportant  per¬ 
sonal  facts  and  the  Upper  Darby 
News,  Mainline  Times  and  Ger¬ 
mantown  Courier  are  now  much 
more  entities  in  our  mind  than 
before. 

Similarly  the  St.  Joseph  «  Mo. ) 
News-Press  and  Gazette  have 
hammered  in  pictures  of  lambs, 
corn  and  hens  with  abbreviated 
statistics  about  how  much  this, 
that,  or  the  other,  they  would 
produce  yearly  to  feed  America. 
Thus  we  have  slowly  acquired 
a  definite  set  of  impressions 
about  this  market. 

The  way  in  which  small  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  a  good  theme  can 
establish  themselves  by  regular 
appearance  is  positively  un¬ 
canny.  As  a  new.spaper  man, 
T.  S.  Irvin  has  always  preached 
this,  but  it  was  not  until  recent 
examination  of  bis  own  mental 
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pictures  and  their  sources  that 
he  really  appreciated  how  much 
the  small  newspaper  could  do 
when  a  good  idea  is  coupled 
with  persistence,  good  illustra¬ 
tion  and  art. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
is  a  newspaper  which  has  never 
hesitated  to  promote  itself  with 
a  vigor  and  confidence  which 
is  typically  western — the  Spo¬ 
kane  Spokesman  -  Review  and 
Chronicle.  In  the  Sept.  21  issue 
of  Printers’  Ink  and  Oct.  6 
Editor  &  Publisher,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  uses  a  piece  entitled 
"Fiction  Sounding  FACTS  About 
the  Spokane  Market.’’  The  art 
work  is  a  bit  rough  but  lively. 
It  pictures  everything  from 
John  L.  Sullivan,  for  whom  a 
neighboring  silver  mine  was 
named,  to  Henry  Kaiser  and 
Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach,  who 
once  carried  a  Spokane  news¬ 
paper  route.  We’ll  stick  our 
necks  out  any  time  to  predict 
that  a  Gallup  survey  of  this 
uninhibited  ad  would  rank  close 
to  100%! 

Newspaper  trade  advertising 
is  somewhat  like  betting  on  a 
horse  race,  particularly  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  town  .  .  .  you  choose  the 
nag  and  put  down  the  dough. 
’The  Detroit  Free  Press  has  de¬ 
cided  to  lay  the  folding  green 
on  a  bob-tailed  mare  called 
“selling  the  news  content  of 
the  paper’’  and  has  been  doing 
a  swell  job.  Outstanding  among 
its  ads  is  a  page  in  E  &  P  Sept. 
22  titled:  "HE  Chases  Chicka¬ 
dees.  Rainbows,  Fauna  &  Flora.” 
’The  picture  is  of  stallman  Jack 
Van  Coevering  who,  as  you 
guessed,  is  their  wild-life  editor. 
It’s  smooth  art  work  and  copy 
you  just  can’t  pass  by! 

In  the  same  high  class  is  a 
new  paTO  series  started  by  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  in  the 
Sept.  2  Advertising  Age.  "This 
is  the  guy  they  ALL  like  to 
read!  "What’s  Douglass  Welch 
Got  That  Gets  People?”  is  the 
title.  We’re  very  pleased  to 
meet  Mr.  Welch,  who  the  copy 
avers  wrote  up  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  conference  in  a  way  to 
roll  ’em  in  the  aisles! 

Another  source  of  trade  paper 
ads  which  is  growing  in  pop¬ 
ularity  is  the  activities  of  re¬ 
search  or  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  themselves.  For  illustra¬ 
tion: 

The  Minnesota  Poll,  long  a 
source  of  worthy  market  facts 
for  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
and  Tribune,  provides  the  facts 
for  a  page  in  AA  and  PI  labeled 
“sales  planning  bulletin  No.  1” 
in  the  upper  right  corner.  This 
release  happens  to  reveal  that 
15%  of  Minnesotans  last  read 
a  book  only  two  days  ago,  33% 
of  them  borrowed  it,  21%  enjoy 
history  most,  and  the  average 
Minnesota  family  owns  between 
25  and  50  books. 

Or  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  which  in  a  four-column  by 


Mobile  Daily  Raises 
Fund  for  Veteran 


Brackett  Heads  Group 
In  Printing  Industry 


eat 


Mobile,  Ala.,  Oct.  10 — The 
Mobile  Press  Register  is  spon¬ 
soring  a  trust  fund  for  Pfc. 
Charles  G.  (Cleve)  Lane, 
maimed  veteran  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war,  and  within  a  few 
days  the  contributions  pas.sed 
$11,000. 

Lane,  formei  grocery  clerk, 
lost  both  feet,  an  eye  and  eight 
fingers  when  the  truck  he  was 
driving  in  the  ETO  was  blasted 
by  a  mine. 

The  Mobile  newspapers  heard 
of  his  plight  and  immediately 
started  the  fund,  which  has  had 
contributors  from  as  far  away  as 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  A  circus  play¬ 
ing  here  cooperated  with  the 
American  Legion,  and  over  $500 
was  contributed  by  patrons. 
One  man  walked  into  the  new.s¬ 
paper  office  and  handed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  a  $500  bill. 

The  Press  Register  also  has 
arranged  for  Mrs.  Lane  and  her 
child  to  spend  four  days  with 
Lane  at  Lawson  General  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Atlanta. 


10-inch  spread  tells  all  about 
the  600,000  youngsters  who  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  decades  have 
become  members  of  the  Oregon 
Journal  Juniors  .  .  .  with  ac¬ 
tivities  including  a  daily  col¬ 
umn,  events  and  weekly  radio 
show. 

Yes,  good  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  is  in  there  pitching  in  the 
same  league  with  the  magazine 
and  radio  boys.  ’The  best  of  it. 
whether  in  large  or  small  size, 
is  well  up  to  them. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was 
much  doubt  even  in  the  minds 
of  newspaper  men  as  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  newspapers.  Now  we 
KNOW  that  this  was  needless. 
Newspapers  fill  a  place  which 
nothing  else  can  ever  meet. 
They  can  be  interesting,  vital, 
real  personalities  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  It’s  up  to  us  to  re¬ 
flect  this  same  new  spirit  in 
print  where  the  rest  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  can  feel  it  too. 


War  Memorial,  Etc. 

THE  Cleveland  Press  campaiiii 
for  $100,000  to  build  a  wai 
memorial  fountain  far  surpassed 
the  goal.  .  .  Huge  ’welcome 
home  ■  signs  will  be  placed  on 
the  Ferry  Building  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  the  result  of  a  sug¬ 
gestion  made  editorially  by  the 
Call-Bulletin.  ...  The  NashvUk 
(’i'enn.)  Banner  has  presented  a 
record  player  and  100  record¬ 
ings  to  the  U.S.S.  Nashville  a 
a  memorial  to  Rear  Adm.  T.  E 
Chandler,  killed  by  a  kamikaze 
bomber.  .  .  .  Through  a  Hospital 
Music  Fund  established  by  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  as  a  se¬ 
quel  to  its  Cigarette  Fund  which 
.sent  more  than  20.000,000  cig¬ 
arettes  to  men  overseas,  hos¬ 
pitals  of  the  armed  forces  will 
receive  thousands  of  phono¬ 
graph  records.  .  .  .  The  Knox¬ 
ville  ( Tenn. )  News-Sentinel  has 
been  publishing  a  series  of  illus¬ 
trated  articles  on  "The  Fighting 
Divisions”  to  help  the  home¬ 
town  folks  to  recognize  the  in¬ 
signia  on  sleeves  of  servicemen 
.  .  .  New  York  Daily  Mirror  sent 
two  reporters  to  Washington  to 
compile  a  series  of  stories  on 
how  the  services  were  being  de¬ 
mobilized. 


Rights  of  the  Press 
TEXT  of  a  judgment  delivered 
by  Chief  Justice  Wendell  Far¬ 
ris  of  the  Supreme  Court  oi 
British  Columbia  on  the  rights 
of  a  judge  to  conduct  hearings 
in  public  or  in  camera  has  been 
compiled  in  a  booklet  which  the 
Vancouver  Daily  Province  has 
distributed  to  all  Canadian 
newspaper  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors. 


Washington,  Oct.  8 — James  R. 
Brackett,  senior  deputy  director 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information, 
has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Printing  Industry  of 
America,  Inc.,  national  trde  or- 
gnization  of  the  commercial 
printing  industry.  He  will  take 
up  his  new  duties  tomorrow 
when  the  printing  organization 
opens  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
William  Penn  Hotel  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Brackett  served  for  many 
years  as  a  financial  writer  for 
the  Associated  Press  in  New 
York  and  Washington  before  he 
joined  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  as  an  infor¬ 
mation  executive.  In  1943  he 
joined  the  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation  as  deputy  director,  and 
represented  Elmer  Davis  as  the 
liaison  official  responsible  for 
the  coordination  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  information  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  government  agen¬ 
cies. 


Bibliography  Started 
A  COMPILATION  of  the  hb 
tory  of  every  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  Jersey  since  1765 
will  furnish  existing  papcr> 
with  important  dates  for  promo¬ 
tional  purposes,  will  help  li¬ 
braries  to  seek  files  of  papers 
they  never  knew  existed,  and 
will  be  of  great  value  to  local 
historians.  ’The  task  has  been 
started  by  Kenneth  Q.  Jennings, 
associate  professor  at  Rutgers 
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So  the  public  may  know 


YOU  have  probably  read  in  your  news- 
paper,  with  growing  concern,  of  the 
strike  difficulties  in  the'  oil  industry.  Over 
the  years.  The  Texas  Company  has  always 
believed  in  raising  wages  as  rapidly  as  pos> 
sible,  consistent  with  fair  retail  prices,  and 
reducing  working  hours  consistent  with  in> 
creased  production.  We  replize  that  only  in 
this  way  can  our  people  receive  more  money 


to  buy  more  things  and  achieve  more  leisure 
to  enjoy  them.  The  Texas  Company  believes 
that  union  leadership  also  has  its  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  American  public  —  that  it  must 
help  avoid  disastrous  inflation  and  that  it 
must  live  up  to  its  contracts  with  industry 
and  to  the  laws  of  the  nation. 

With  these  things  in  mind.  The  Texas  Com¬ 
pany  wishes  to  present  to  you  here: 


The  salient  facts  about  the 


strikes  at  our  refineries 


1  The  strikes  are  in  violation  of  the  no-strike 
clause  of  our  contract  with  the  union  which 
reads: 

"There  shall  be  no  strike,  stoppage,  or  slow¬ 
down  of  work  . . .  except  upon  written  notice  , . . 
The  Company  within  thirty  days  from  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  such  notice  will  meet  with  the  Local 
Union  and  endeavor  to  reach  an  agreement  .  .  . 
in  the  event  an  agreement  is  not  reached  within 
sixty  days  after  the  expiration  of  such  thirty- 
day  period,  the  Union  may  immediately  exercise 
its  rights  to  strike.” 

2  The  action  of  the  Union  is  in  violation  of 
•  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  which  reads: 

"The  representative  of  the  employes  shall  give 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  notice  of  any  labor  dis¬ 
pute  . . .  For  not  less  than  thirty  days  after  notice 
is  given,  the  contractor  and  his  employes  shall 
continue  production  .  .  .  On  the  thirtieth  day 
after  notice  is  given  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  shall  forthwith  take  a  secret  ballot 
of  the  employes  on  the  question  whether  they 
will  permit  interruption  of  war  production.” 

3  The  Texas  Company  offered  a  15%  in- 
•  crease  prior  to  the  strike.  That  increase 
represents  46  hours  of  pay  for  40  hours  of 
work.  The  employes  have  been  working 
48  hours  per  week  and  receiving  pay  for 
52  hours. 


4  Secretary  of  Labor  Schwellenbach  suggested 
•  arbitration  and  The  Texas  Company  agreed 
to  accept  arbitration  but  asked  certain  rea¬ 
sonable  assurances  such  as: 

(a)  that  the  strikers  return  to  work 

(b)  that  the  arbitrator  decide  first  whether 
or  not  the  company  offer  of  15%  in¬ 
crease  is  fair  and,  if  not,  the  percentage 
that  would  be  fair 

(c)  that  because  of  frequent  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  international  and  local 
unions,  the  local  unions  as  well  as  the 
international  agree  to  abide  by  the  arbi¬ 
trator’s  award. 


3  At  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  in  January,  1941, 
•  the  average  hourly  rate,  excluding  over¬ 
time,  was  93  cents.  Now,  this  figure  is  $1.21 
—  an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  but  due  to  over¬ 
time  premium  payments,  the  average  hourly 
earning  now  is  $1.31— an  increase  of  40 
per  cent. 

6  In  January,  1941,  the  average  take-home 
•  pay  on  the  basis  of  a  3o-h'>ur  week  was 
$33.50  per  week.  After  applying  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  offer  of  a  15  per  cent  increase,  and 
reducing  the  workweek  from  48  to  40  hours, 
the  average  take-home  pay  would  be  $55.44 
per  week  —  an  increase  in  take-home  pay  of 
65  per  cent  over  January,  1941.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
of  approximately  30  per  cent. 
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By  Prol.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  ol  lournalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


How  U.P.  Grades 
Its  News  Stories 

READAHIUTY  IN  NEWS  WRITING 
by  Karl  J.  Johnson,  viceprcsident  and 
jyencral  news  manaRer  of  United  Press 
Association.  New  York:  United  Press 
Associations. 

IN  THIS  provocative  pamphlet, 
the  United  Press  reprints  Mr. 
Johnson’s  six  readability  memos 
to  the  U.P.  staff  this  year.  They 
brief  the  result  of  a  readability 
analysis  of  the  U.P.  news  report 
for  January  2  and  for  February 
19.  Readable  News  Reports,  of 
which  Robert  Gunning  is  direc¬ 
tor,  analyzed  the  stories. 

“Before  submitting  the  U.P. 
news  reports,”  Mr.  Johnson 
writes,  “we  checked  with  a  half- 
dozen  midwestern  papers  which 
had  used  the  system.  They  had 
succeeded  in  increasing  the  read¬ 
ability  of  their  local  news  but 
were  still  having  trouble  with 
wire  copy.” 

When  a  story  comes  out  of  this 
organization’s  laboratory  it  has  a 
number  on  it.  The  number 
ranges  from  6  to  17  plus.  ’The 
figures  correspond  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  of  education  a  per¬ 
son  would  need  for  reading  the 
story  easily.  A  story  graded  9 
can  be  understood  on  first  read¬ 
ing  by  a  person  with  nine  years 
of  schooling — roughly,  a  fresh¬ 
man  in  high  school.  Seventeen 
plus  is  the  highest  score  used 
because  17  years  of  schooling 
would  mean  that  a  reader  had  a 
college  degree  or  its  equivalent. 

Average  Is  Nine  Years 
“According  to  the  1940  cen¬ 
sus,”  Mr.  Johnson  points  out. 
“the  average  education  of  per¬ 
sons  in  the  United  States  is  nine 
years.  Publications  most  widely 
read  in  this  country  are  all  with¬ 
in  that  level.  ’The  average  ma¬ 
terial  in  Readers’  Digest  tests  7.” 

Popular  literature  is  written 
on  a  reading  level  of  6  or  7. 
“Strange  Fruit”  and  “A  Bell  for 
Adano”  score  6.  Of  course  there 
are  human  experiences  in 
"Strange  Fruit”  which  might  re¬ 
quire  an  eighth  grade  adventure 
with  life  to  comprehend. 

Ernie  Pyle  grades  slightly  un¬ 
der  8.  Mr.  Johnson  says  that 
when  this  readability  yardstick 
is  used  on  newspapers,  one  dis¬ 
covers  that  much  of  what  is 
printed  proves  difficult  reading 
for  all  except  a  small  percentage 
of  the  people,  mainly  because  of 
the  way  the  stories  are  written. 

“Of  course,”  he  explains,  “writ¬ 
ing  style  is  not  wholly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this.  ’The  complex  sub¬ 
jects  that  papers  deal  with  are 
partly  to  blame.  But  the  com¬ 
plex  subjects  are  often  the  im¬ 
portant  ones.” 

And  newspapers  should  be 
able  to  write  them  so  they  can 
be  understood  by  the  largest  pos- 
ible  number  of  readers. 

Mr.  Johnson  emphasizes  that 
toe  score  of  readability  does  not 
indicate  the  intelligence  level  of 
the  reader  or  the  reportorial 
ability  of  the  reporter.  It  indi¬ 
cates  the  vocabulary  and  back¬ 


ground  familiarity  of  readers 
and  the  stylistic  complexity  of 
reporters. 

Three  tests  are  used  in  analyz¬ 
ing  news  stories:  The  sentence 
pattern,  the  fog  index,  and  the 
human  interest  factor.  The  pat¬ 
tern  refers  to  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  words  of  the  sentences. 
Material  in  which  sentences  av¬ 
erage  more  than  twenty  words 
begins  to  be  hard  reading.  Time 
magazine  sentences  average  16 
to  18  words.  Readers’  Digest 
averages  18. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there 
should  be  a  dead  level  of  20- 
word  sentences,  Mr.  Johnson 
warns.  It  is  all  right  to  have  a 
30  or  40-word  sentence,  provided 
it  is  clear.  But  the  long  sen¬ 
tence  should  be  balanced  by  sen¬ 
tences  of  even  shorter  than  20 
words. 

Obviously,  there  is  nothing 
new  in  this  except  the  badly 
needed  emphasis.  For  100  years 
editors  have  urged  appropriate 
simplicity  in  style.  But,  as  news 
has  lost  its  simplicity,  we  have 
almost  made  a  formula  of  ex¬ 
planatory  clauses,  identifying 
phrases,  and  the  tendency  to 
pack  too  many  lead  facts  into 
one  sentence.  One  deskman  on 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
got  so  tired  of  a  reporter's  quali¬ 
fying  commas  that  he  brought  a 
file  to  the  office  and  rasped  the 
polliwogged  period  off  the  writ¬ 
er’s  machine.  “Periods — just 
periods  and  more  of  ’em — that’s 
what  you  need!” 

Back  in  1913,  Harry  L.  Hol- 
lingworth  joined  battle  with  the 
long  sentence  in  his  book  on 
“Advertising  and  selling.” 

“Under  ordinary  conditions.” 
he  wrote,  “approximately  16 
words  is  the  most  favorable  sen¬ 
tence  length  for  the  average 
reader.”  In  fact,  in  1858,  Herb¬ 
ert  Spencer  wrote  his  famous 
“Philosophy  of  style.”  In  that 
classic,  he  warned  that  every 
reader  has  a  limited  amount  of 
energy.  “Unless  we  economize 
the  energy  readers  require  to  get 
our  meaning,  the  reader  has  lit¬ 
tle  energy  left  for  enjoying  what 
we  write.” 

The  fog  index.  Mr.  Johnson  ex¬ 
plains.  measures  the  abstract  or 
complex  words  a  reporter  uses. 
Big  expense  should  be  used  in 
place  of  prodigious  expenditure; 
no  doubt  for  undoubtedly;  forced 
for  compelled;  meeting  for  ren¬ 
dezvous,  and  so  on,  Mr.  Johnson 
quotes  a  Youngstown.  Ohio,  dis¬ 
patch  and  observes  tersely;  “I 
pretend  to  be  a  better  than  av¬ 
erage  reader  but  I  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  this  one.” 

In  explaining  the  human  inter¬ 
est  factor — the  third  point  of 
readability — Mr.  Johnson  says; 
people  are  chiefly  interested  in 
people.  Naming  people  and  us¬ 
ing  other  human  interest  words 
in  a  story  make  the  story  easier 
to  read.  Of  course,  not  all  stor¬ 
ies  can  be  told  in  terms  of  peo¬ 
ple.” 

How  close  good  news  style  is 
to  good  style  of  any  kind! 


APPRECIATION 

James  I.  Butler,  leit,  head  oi  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER'^  Washington 
Bureau,  receives  a  Certificate  of 
Appreciation  from  Commodore  El¬ 
lis  Reed-Hill,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard, 
Chief  of  Public  Information,  for 
the  cooperation  which  E  &  P  ex¬ 
tended  in  “telling  the  world" 
about  Coast  Guard  combat  ac¬ 
tivities. 


Funny  Episodes 
In  Sports 

n.l,  TRV  ANYTIIINt;  TWICE  l>y 
I  red  Russell.  With  illustrations  by 
Charles  Hissell  and  a  foreword  by 
Henry  McLeniore.  Nashville,  Tenn.: 
The  NIcQuiddy  Press.  106  |)p. 

THIS  is  almost  entirely  a  book 
of  the  funny  episodes  of  sport. 
The  episodes  are  short,  human, 
and  well  told.  They  are  plenty 
funny,  and  names  and  dates  are 
tagged  to  most  of  them. 

Perhaps  a  fault  is  that  sport 
is  so  typically  American  and  has 
so  many  gripping,  deeply  touch¬ 
ing  moments  more  dramatic  than 
comic,  that  it  seems  too  bad  to 
make  a  gagbook  of  the  rich 
memories  of  competition  which 
Fred  Russell  has. 

There  are  some  tender  pas¬ 
sages.  One  of  the  loveliest  pieces 
I’ve  seen  comes  early  in  Russell’s 
book.  It  is  the  Christmas  letter 
Coach  Frank  Cavanaugh  wrote 
to  his  little  boy,  David,  from  a 
trench  in  the  France  of  1917. 
Cav,  who  coached  at  Dartmouth. 
Boston  College,  and  Fordham. 
was  then  a  major  in  the  AEF.  It 
is  too  long  to  quote.  But  for 
simplicity  and  love,  it  comes 
close  to  being  a  masterpiece. 

Even  the  New  York  Sun’s 
famous  answer  to  Virginia 
O’Hanlon’s  question,  “Is  there  a 
Santa  Claus?”  was  obviously 
written  for  publication  and  for 
intellects  and  skepticism  un¬ 
dreamed  of  in  little  Virginia’s 
philosophy.  Cav  Cavanaugh’s 
letter  was  clearly  from  the  heart 
of  David’s  father  to  little  David 
3,000  miles  away  on  Christmas 
Eve. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  re¬ 
marked  that  the  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo  was  won  on  the  playing 
fields  of  Eton.  Sports  writers 
since  then  have  justly  credited 
diamond,  gridiron  and  track  in 
America  with  their  proper  parts 
in  our  victories  at  the  Argonne, 
on  the  Normandy  beach,  and  in 
the  South  Pacific.  Russell  starts 
his  book  by  quoting  an  athlete 
returned  from  North  African 
European  campaigns. 

“You  just  won't  let  the  other 
fellow  down,”  the  boy  explained. 
“When  you’re  fighting  and  dying. 


you  suddenly  realize  that  you’re 
on  the  ball  and  giving  it  every¬ 
thing  you’ve  got.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  the  other  guys  are  doing 
the  same  thing  and  you're  not 
going  to  mess  up  what  they’re 
doing.  You  know  where  nearly 
all  of  it  come  from?  Sports.” 

Much  of  the  remainder  of  Rus¬ 
sell's  book  is  well-told  comedy 
He  has  been  sports  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Banner  for  nearly  15 
years.  He  collected  the  most 
amusing  and  enduring  of  hjs  col¬ 
umns  and  stories  and  compiled 
his  first  book  about  a  year  ago. 
He  titled  it,  “I’ll  Go  Quietly." 
The  book  went  over  with  a  bang. 

Now  publishers  like  successful 
authors  to  repeat  themselves  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  slightly 
disguised  form.  Sometimes  th* 
writer  has  a  second  good  book 
immediately;  usually  he  doesn’t 
The  result  frequently  is  watered 
soup  warmed  over  for  late 
guests.  Sports  are  more  than 
one  man.  Fifteen  years  of  cov¬ 
ering  them  is  more  than  one 
book.  And  Fred  Russell  can 
write.  He  screened  his  stuff 
again  for  volume  two.  But  he 
recognized  the  danger  and  titled 
it.  “I'll  Try  Anything  Twice." 
The  result  is  excellent  sports 
comedy. 

Even  his  dedication  is  delight¬ 
ful;  “To  my  three  daughters,  age 
10,  8  and  3,  who  made  this  book 
practically  impossible.” 

He  recalls  the  typographical 
error  in  a  Washington  newspa¬ 
per  headline  that  gave  Franklin 
Roosevelt  his  heartiest  laugh.  It 
was,  “Churchill  in  Bed  With 
Slight  Coed.”  The  late  Presi¬ 
dent  had  several  copies  pur 
chased  and  mailed  to  the  prime 
minister. 

The  punch  in  Russell’s  epi¬ 
sodes  comes  fast  and  strai^L 
He  tells  of  the  highest  score  ever 
scored  in  American  football 
when  Georgia  Tech  beat  Cum¬ 
berland  University  222  to  0. 
The  lowest  Tech  score  for  any 
quarter  was  42. 

“Cumberland’s  longest  gain," 
Russell  writes,  “was  a  4-yard 
loss.  Close  to  the  final  gun,  Ed 
Edwards,  Cumberland’s  quarter 
back,  fumbled  the  snap.  Seeing 
the  ball  bounce  away,  he  yelled 
to  his  mates,  ‘Pick  it  up!  Pick  it 
up!’  A  battered  Cumberland 
fullback,  Leon  O’Donald,  eyeing 
the  onrushing  Techsters,  sug¬ 
gested,  ‘Pick  it  up  yourself,  you 
dropped  it!”’ 
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yardmasters,  and  all  the  others  ...  all 
making  split-second  decisions  to  give  the 
Priority  Special  a  ''good  run" .  ..letting  it 
go  through  -unchecked — while  other  trains 
paused  momentarily  at  meeting  points... 

The  miles  clicked  by  ..  .  telephone  and 
telegraph  wires  hummed  .  .  .  schedules 
were  re-worked,  timed  to  the  second.  On 
went  the  train  .  .  .  Alhambra,  Colton  .  .  . 
up  San  Gorgonio  Pass  .  .  .  Indio.  Not  a 
single  stop,  despite  the  many  other  war 
trains  crowding  the  division  .  .  . 

Then  Ernie  became  aware  of  a  stir  in 
the  opposite  bunks.  The  current  of  life 
suddenly  quickened.  The  eyes  of  the 
three  burned  with  an  expectant  glow. 

“The  desert!”  one  of  them  whispered. 
“Mister,  don’t  that  smell  good!” 

Through  the  odors  of  drugs  and  medi¬ 
cines  and  germ-proof  cleanliness, 
they  had  caught  the  first  faint  fra- 

Ki  grance  of  their  homeland.  And  at 

^  last,  they  were  at  peace. 

Again,  the  Major  was  conscious 
of  elements  far  beyond  our  hori- 
zons.  And  then,  as  he  turned  away, 
^  he  saw  Ernie.  “How  did  you  know 
we  could  have  a  ‘run’  like  this? 
With  all  the  people  involved . . .  ^lll 
those  other  trains  on  the  track . . 
“Why,”  said  Ernie,  “that’s  just  how 
it  had  to  be  done.  It’s  men  and  women 
with  the  know-how,  hitting  it  off  to¬ 
gether.  Such  a  bunch  would  just  natur¬ 
ally  handle  a  job  like  this  without  a 
stumble.”  He  said  it  with  candid  con¬ 
viction. 

The  Major  considered  this  a  moment, 
“Good  night.  Sergeant,”  he  .said,  and 
slightly  dazed  went  gratefully  to  bed. 


op.  Give  him  the  picture!  Just  ask  him 
to  tell  the  DS  to  give  us  a  good  run,  and 
to  slip  it  to  the  hogger  to  take  it  extra 
easy  on  how  he  puts  the  air  under  this 
train.” 

Somehow,  Ernie  hypnotized  the  Ma¬ 
jor  with  his  sincerity — and  strange  lan¬ 
guage.  Major  obeyed  Sergeant — and 
Ernie  settled  back.  He  knew  S.  P.  peo¬ 
ple — like  Harva  White,  the  engineer 
ahead;  Si  Youngblood,  the  station’s 
veteran  operator;  Ed  Farwell,  Los  An¬ 
geles  dispatcher,  the  “DS.”  Sure,  they’d 
give  ’em  a  good  run  .  .  . 

In  a  few  moments  the  Major  returned, 
an  undecided  look  on  his  face.  Quickly, 
before  he  could  speak,  Ernie  began, 
“Did  the  brass  pounder  get  word  to  the 
DS — the  dispatcher,  sir?” 


1  HIS  true  short-story  was  con¬ 
densed  from  "Priority  Special," 
by  Harry  lied  well.  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  telegraph  operator  and  noted 
writer  of  railroad  stories  for  na¬ 
tional  magazines. 


SGT.  ERNIE  WALL-hospital 
train  patient  and  ex-Southern 
'O  v  *  Pacific  railroader  eyed  the  three 
.silent  patients  in  the  bunks  op¬ 
posite,  and  the  Medical  Corps  Major. 
The  three  wounded  men  had  been  carried 
aboard  in  Los  Angeles — in  heavy  body 
casts.  Every  slight  jar  and  jolt  caused 
them  waves  of  pain.  Buddies  from  the 
same  Arizona  range  land,  they’d  been  se¬ 
riously  wounded  by  the  same  Jap  mortar 
shell.  They  hadn’t  rallied  in  the  hospital, 
and  now  they  were  being  returned  to  a 
hospital  near  their  home— a  final,  des¬ 
perate  attempt  to  save  their  lives. 

But,  as  the  train  left  the  station, 
there’d  been  a  sudden  application  of  the 
air  brakes — for  an  auto  trying  to  beat 
the  train  to  the  crossing.  The  jolt  had 
brought  them  unbearable  agony.  More 
such  jolts  might  come — and  even  the 
small  vibrations  of  starting  and  stopping 
were  wearing.  As  Ernie  watched,  the 
Major  made  a  decision.  He  told  his 
orderly,  “Tell  the  conductor  we’ll  have 
to  remove  three  stretcher  patients  at 
the  next  station.” 


“Yes,  he  told  the  dispatcher,”  the 
Major  answered  vaguely. 

“And  did  the  dispatcher  get  word  to 
the  eagle-eye — the  engineer?” 

“Yes,”  the  Major  nodded  absently, 
“he  called  the  engineer  to  the  phone. 
Said  something  to  him  about  a  Priority 
Special.” 

“He  did?  Well,  .sir,  you’ve  got  not  a 
thing  to  worry  about  from  here  out. 
Why,  a  Priority  Special’s  the  kind  of 
train  the  President  of  the  United  States 
gets!” 

Ernie  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the 
bunk  and  grinned.  The  three  hurt  men 
relaxed,  grinned  back — and  the  Major 
was  aware  then  that  there  are  elements 
of  the  spirit  that  medical  science 
couldn’t  reach. 

Ernie  listened  to  far,  familiar  sounds, 
gave  a  complacent  nod,  and  made  a  re¬ 
mark  which  jolted  the  Major.  “Had  you 
noticed,  sir,  that  we  are  on  the  way 
again?” 

The  Major  glanced  quickly  out  of  the 
window.  TTie  town  lights  were  stream¬ 
ing  by,  thinning  rapidly  as  the  Priority 
Special  swung  into  the  open  country  at 
a  growing  speed.  Yet  Ernie  alone  had 
felt  it  when  Harva  White  put  his  train 
into  gUding  motion  . . . 

On  went  the  train  ...  on  through  the 
night.  In  the  cab,  Harva  and  his  fireman 
...  in  the  DS  office,  Ed  . . .  along  the 
way,  other  dispatchers  and  operators,  the 


The  complete  story,  “Priority  Special,” 
by  Harry  Bedwell,  is  now  in  booklet 
form  (32  pages,  illustrated).  For  your 
free  copy,  write  Southern  Pacific,  65 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 


Ernie  could  feel  the  hope  draining 
from  the  three  boys.  He  could  sense  how 
vital  it  was  they  get  home — and  he 
moved  in.  “That  jolt,  sir,”  he  said, 
“don’t  have  to  happen  again,  now  that 
we’re  away  from  city  traflic,  and  if  the 
DS  can  keep  his  hands  off  us  from  here 
on.  We’re  coming  into  Alhambra  now, 
and  we’re  going  to  stop.  Let’s  see  how 
the  eagle-eye  does  it  when  he’s  not 
forced.” 

They  had  lost  momentum,  but  the 
Major  couldn’t  teU  by  how  much.  The 
train  drifted  quietly;  then,  all  motion 
was  gone.  Quickly,  Ernie  pushed  his 
advantage. 

“I  told  you  that  was  a  good  hoghead! 
Sir,  the  station’s  there  on  the  left.  Go 
in,  and  you’ll  see  a  guy  harnessed  to  a 
headphone.  He’s  the  brass  pounder:  the 
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CLASSIFIED 

Free  Vet  Ads 
Help  Jobless 
Find  Work 

By  Felix  S.  Towle 

With  the  RTOwine  importance 
of  that  “unpaid  debt”  to  the  for¬ 
mer  service  men  and  women  of 
America,  the  Rochester  (N.  Y. » 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  has  con¬ 
tributed  the  free  use  of  its  classi¬ 
fied  ads.  th»-oueh  the  Situation 
Wanted  classification,  to  all  hon¬ 
orably  discharged  service  people. 
This  new  service  which  was 
started  Sept.  10  was  instituted 
by  Anthony  T.  Powderly,  classi¬ 
fied  manager;  Neal  Murphy, 
business  manager;  and  Erwin  R. 
Davenport,  general  manager  ol 
the  Rochester  Gannett  group. 

“Job  opportunity  and  security, 
for  the  individual,  is  the  key¬ 
stone  upon  which  any  and  all 
reconversion  must  be  predicated 
— the  employment  classifications 
can  be  utilized  by  employer  and 
employe  to  attain  this  common 
goal,  full  employment,”  Powder¬ 
ly  said.  “Our  management  felt 
that  as  a  public  service  and  com¬ 
munity  duty  to  the  returning 
veterans  free  use  of  the  :^itua- 
tion  Wanted  ads  should  be  made 
available.”  The  same  motiva¬ 
tion  has  been  responsible  lor  the 
offering  of  similar  services  by 
other  dailies. 

In  inaugurating  this  veterans’ 
service,  Murphy  said.  “News¬ 
papers  were  called  upon  and  co¬ 
operated  with  the  government 
in  its  many  wartime  activities, 
they  would  indeed  be  remiss  if 
now,  at  this  crucial  time,  they 
failed  to  lend  their  assistance  to 
the  reemployment  of  the  vete¬ 
ran — as  a  patriotic  duty.”  Daven¬ 
port  heralded  the  departure  as 
“another  fine  example  of  the 
community  service  rendered”  by 
the  publications. 

Under  a  three-column  head, 
on  the  front  page,  the  free  ad¬ 
vertising  for  honorably  dis* 
charged  veterans  was  announced. 
Local  veterans  organizations 
were  also  invited  to  participate 
through  recommendation  to 
those  seeking  employment.  Daily 
four-inch,  single-column  front 
page  boxes  reminded  veterans  of 
this  feature.  It  was  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  service  would 
continue  indefinitely. 

There  is  no  limit  placed  on  the 
size  of  the  advertisement — the 
copy  being  confined  to  fully  ex¬ 
press  the  potential  employe's 
talent  or  ability.  Ad-takers  as¬ 
sisted  the  veterans  prepare  the 
ads  and  the  danger  of  extensive 
or  unnecessary  space  was  there¬ 
by  eliminated.  All  ads  were 
published  for  seven  times.  Dis* 
charge  papers  and  proper  iden¬ 
tification  were  the  only  require¬ 
ments  needed  to  place  the  adver¬ 
tisement. 

In  addition  to  the  free  ad,  a 
simple  form  was  afforded  the  ad¬ 
vertisers,  for  a  record  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  experiences  of  the  veteran. 
Powderly  said  many  local  em¬ 
ployers  consulted  these  records 
and  effected  hires  long  after  the 
original  advertisement  had  ex¬ 
pired. 

There  were  a  few  exceptions 


Harry  Dali,  Life  sales  executive,  is  pictured  counselling  a  group  of 
ex-service  men  seeking  space-selling  jobs  on  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Miss  Otello  Lynn,  sales  representative  of  the  Vogue  Pattern 
Book,  and  the  Women's  Advertising  Club  of  New  York's  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  New  York  Advertising  Club's  veterans'  committee,  joins 
in  the  advisory  activity. 


to  the  original  plan.  Although 
this  advertising  was  to  be  limited 
to  the  Situation  Wanted  classifi¬ 
cations,  such  requests  for  space 
in  the  Business  Opportunities 
and  Business  Service  classifica¬ 
tions.  for  the  vet  who  owned  a 
truck  and  desired  to  lease  it 
with  his  services  and  the  ex- 
service  man  who  possessed  cer¬ 
tain  materials  and  sought  to  se¬ 
cure  contract  .lobs,  were  granted. 
Such  controversial  cases  were, 
in  all  instances,  accepted  for 
publication. 

During  National  Newspaper 
Week,  additional  promotion  was 
given  this  innovation  by  adroitly 
publicizing  the  feature  along 
with  the  highlights  of  classified’s 
place  in  the  newspaper  picture. 

Now,  after  approximately  one 
month,  in  response  to  questions 
of  its  acceptance  and  success, 
Powderly  advised  that  “it  has 
been  most  successful.” 

“Here  in  Rochester,  there  is 
little  or  no  unemployment — 
hence,  the  demand  for  space  has 
been  modest.”  he  reported.  “We 
have  published  approximately 
2,000  lines  of  this  type  of  adver¬ 
tising.  The  average  ad  occu¬ 
pied  six  lines  of  space  and  over 
350  announcements  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  classified  section.” 
■ 

BBB  Issues  Revised 
Retail  Ad  Guide 

The  National  Association  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc., 
has  issued  a  revised  third  ^ition 
of  its  “Guide  for  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Selling,”  the  first  re¬ 
vision  since  1938. 

The  138-page  book  has  two 
sections,  one  presenting  “gen¬ 
eral  rules”  covering  prices,  ma¬ 
terials,  trade  marks,  etc.  The 
second  section  is  divided  into 
merchandise  groups  under  such 
headings  as  automobiles,  hair¬ 
dressing,  jewelry,  cosmetics, 
men’s  clothing.  focM,  radio  and 
television,  etc. 


NRDGA  Announces  '46 
Sales  Calendar 

The  1946  Sales  Promotion  Cal¬ 
endar  for  retailers  and  national 
advertisers  prepared  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  available  about 
Nov.  1,  the  Association  an¬ 
nounces.  Originally  scheduled 
for  Oct.  15,  the  calendar  will 
make  a  later  appearance  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  elevator 
strike  in  New  York  City. 

In  loose-leaf  form,  the  Retail 
Calendar  includes  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  dates  of  anniversaries, 
religious  holidays,  famous  birth¬ 
days,  number  of  selling  days 
compared  to  last  year,  ratio  of 
business  by  months  to  total 
store,  newspaper  advertising  by 
departments  by  month  and  per 
year,  annual  operating  statistics 
in  promotional  planning,  ratios 
of  monthly  sales  for  total  store 
by  departments  by  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  districts,  and  15  highest 
and  15  lowest  total  publicity 
departments. 

■ 

Young  &  Rubicom  Has 
Mexico  City  Office 

Young  &  Rubicam  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  subsidiary  in  Mexico 
under  the  name  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Mexico,  S.  A.,  and  a 
service  office  has  been  opened  in 
Mexico  City  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  serving  Young  & 
Rubicam’s  clients  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Mexican  market, 
the  agency  announced  Oct.  9. 

William  F.  Geeslin  of  New 
York,  who  has  been  in  Mexico 
for  the  last  several  months,  will 
be  acting  manager  of  the  new 
office  which  is  located  at  Plaza 
de  la  Republica  46,  Mexico,  D.  F. 
Assisting  him  will  be  Edgar  M. 
Huymans  of  Mexico  City.  In 
addition  to  being  assistant  man¬ 
ager,  Mr.  Huymans  will  also  be 
assistant  treasurer  and  secretary 
of  the  Mexican  company. 


Admen  Counsel 
Vets  Seeking 
Jobs  in  Field 

'The  fitting  of  the  man  to  the 
job  and  the  job  to  the  man  hai 
become  the  chief  work  of  the 
Veteran’s  Guidance  in  Adver¬ 
tising  Committee  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  New  York. 

At  a  recent  meeting  attended 
by  over  120  war  veterans,  chair¬ 
man  for  the  evening  Charles  V. 
Morris,  director  of  trade  rela¬ 
tions,  Reinhold-Gould,  Inc.,  told 
the  audience  the  Club  had  over 
500  opportunities  waiting  to 
filled. 

Key  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  George  Miller,  copy  chief, 
Williams  and  Saylor,  whose  talk 
centered  on  how  job-hunting 
veterans  could  best  sell  them¬ 
selves  to  prospective  employers. 

“Be  prepared  to  sell  yoiu- 
selves,”  the  urged.  “Present 
yourself  in  an  impersonal  way 
with  complete  confidence  in  the 
merchandise.” 

Preparing  a  “package  presen¬ 
tation,”  each  man  should  con¬ 
sider  these  five  basic  ingredients, 
Mr.  Miller  said: 

“Your  formal  education;  all 
formalized  business  experience; 
your  personality;  all  your  infor 
mal  education  and  your  attitude 
towards  the  job  for  which  you 
are  applying.” 

He  further  advised  the  veter 
ans  to  do  a  careful  job  of  self- 
analysis  before  going  out  for  a 
job.  “Make  two  lists,”  he  sug¬ 
gested;  “call  one  ‘Here’s  What  I 
want’  and  the  other  Here’s  What 
I  Offer’  and  be  frank  with  your 
self.” 

Individual  guidance  was  given 
to  those  with  specific  problems 
or  questions  that  had  not 
been  answered  at  the  panel  ses¬ 
sion. 

■ 

Ad  Art  Men  Elect 

The  Art  Directors  Club  of  Los 
Angeles  announced  election  of 
the  following  officers:  Ernest  W. 
Turner  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur 
stine  &  Osborn,  president;  Kai 
Jorgensen  of  Hixson-O’Donnell, 
vicepresident;  George  W.  Boyer 
of  Heintz-Pickerine,  secretary; 
Gwynne  H.  Kirkpatrick  ol 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Frederick  Kopp  of 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  publicity  di- 
rectori 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 

HOLMEN'S  PAPER  MILLS 

_ Norrkoping,  Sweden 
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THIS  IS  A  "FORTY-NINER" 

He  learned  something  in  his  day 
that  might  be  helpful  to  you — 
always  strain  the  pan  for  all  the 
gold  nuggets,  don’t  just  pick  out 
the  big  ones — it  pays  big  divi¬ 
dends. 

Some  advertisers  in  busy  New 
England  are  miss!  ng  good  pay¬ 
dirt  by  directing  their  advertising 
to  only  the  large  cities  in  this  rich 
market. 


THIS  IS  ELECTRIC  POWER 

A  recent  survey  made  by  CED 
shows  an  estimated  New  England 
production  of  electrical  machin¬ 
ery  for  1947  that  is  56.2%  above 
production  in  1939. 

The  total  estimate  covering  all 
classes  of  durable  goods  produc¬ 
tion  shows  an  increase  of  45.9% 
over  1939.  New  Englanders  are 
always  working  and  producing — 
war  or  peace. 

Doesn’t  it  make  sense  that  a  good 
place  to  sell  things  is  where 
people  make  things.^ 


THIS  IS  IMAGINATION 

'Fhe  secret  of  why  the  housewife 
chooses  the  product  she  does,  isn’t 


always  the  brightness  of  the  label. 
More  often  it  is  her  faith  in  one 
product  that  she  has  grown  to 
know  through  her  local  newspaper. 

New  England  housewives  are 
very  loyal  newspaper  readers.  If 
you  want  to  reach  them  with 
your  sales  message — you’d  better 
know  through  her  local  news¬ 
paper. 


THIS  IS  A  CHILD 

Are  you  reaching  all  the  profit¬ 
able  groups  in  New  England^ 
How  about  the  children — they’re 
future  customers  —  and  the  fac¬ 
tory  workers,  businessmen,  farm¬ 
ers,  housewives,  and  shipbuilders? 


New  England  with 
6.4  Per  Cent  of 
the  United  States 
Population  does 
10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  banking. 


Sell  ALL  New  England 

Check  your  list .  .  .  Are  you  using 
enough  newspapers?  These  news¬ 
papers  should  be  working  for 
you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  Nawf  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monifor-Patrlot  (E) 

Kaana  Santinal  (E) 

Manchastar  Union  Laadar  (MCE) 

VERMONT 
Barra  Timai  (E) 

Bannington  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Prats  (M) 

MASSACHUSEm 
Athol  Daily  Nawt  (E) 

Bavarly  Timai  (E) 

Boston  Globa  (MCE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Pott  (M) 

Boston  Pott  (S) 

a..«nn  B.cnrd  C  Amarican  (ME) 

Boato*  Saaday  Advartlsar  (S) 
bio>.,tan  Entarprita-Timat  (E) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-Timas,  Hyannit  (E) 

Fall  RIvar  Harald  Nawt  (E) 

Fitchburg  Santinal  (E) 

Havarhill  Gasatta  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbuna  (ME) 

Naw  Badtord  Sunday  Standard-TImas  (S) 

Naw  Badtord  Standard-Timas  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittstlald  Barltshira  Eagla  (E) 

Taunton  Gaiatta  (E) 

Waltham  Naws  Tribuna  (E) 

Worcastar  Talagram  and  Evaning 
Gaiatta  (MCE) 

Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuebat  Timas  (E) 

Wait  Warwick  Pawtinat  Vallay  Dally 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgaport  Pott  (S) 

Bridgaport  Port-Talagram  (MCE) 

Danbury  Nawt-Timas  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Timas  (E) 

Maridan  Journal  (b) 

Maridan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (ECS) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MCE) 

Watarbury  Rapublican  C  Amarican  (MCE) 
Watarbury  Rapublican  C  Amarican  (ECS) 
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NEW  BUSINESS 

Sell  Out-of -Towner s 
With  Mail  Order  Copy 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlmon 


MORE  THAN  two  million  line, 

husky  young  men  with  farm 
background  are  still  in  the 
armed  services  or  working  in 
factories  in  our  larger  cities. 
We  have  talked  to  many  of 
them.  Possibly  half  of  them 
will  return  to  the  farm,  but 
the  rest  are  going  to  try  to  find 
other  employment. 

Even  though  our  farms  are 
highly  mechanized,  production 
schedules  are  going  to  remain 
high.  The  average  farmer  is 
going  to  work  literally  around 
the  clock  for  at  least  three  years 
— maybe  longer. 

Outline  oi  Plan 

For  over  a  half-century,  two 
of  our  large  mail  order  houses 
have  served  millions  of  farm¬ 
ers.  Today  their  catalogs  have 
everything  from  “A”  batteries 
to  Zymole  Trokeys.  The  poli¬ 
cies  that  have  built  these  gi¬ 
gantic  businesses  can  be  adopt- 
^  by  any  retailer  in  a  market 
where  he  can  buy  a  sizable 
amount  of  country  circulation 
in  his  daily  or  weekly  paiier. 

The  ideas  that  follow  are  not 
new.  They  have  been  used  by 
smart  Fifth  Avenue  shops  for 
three  decades.  And  many  hard¬ 
ware  dealers  and  general  stores 
have  used  the  same  ideas  in 
rural  communities. 

If  you  sell  some  retailer  the 
idea  of  building  a  mail  order 
business  through  the  columns  of 
your  paper,  he  should  agree  on 
a  few  simple  business  rules,  so 
that  you  aren’t  criticized  later 
if  the  customer  has  any  kicks 
to  register. 

First,  sell  everything  with  an 
unconditional  guarantee. 

Second,  if  goods  are  not  satis¬ 
factory.  agree  not  only  to  refund 
the  price,  but  also  to  pay  all 
shipping  charges,  even  though 
it’s  a  three-cent  stamp. 

Proapecta  Are  Many 

Third,  insist  that  every  order 
received  by  the  dealer  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  day  received  by 
postcard  or  letter.  In  most  in¬ 
stances,  the  letter  or  card  will 
get  to  the  customer  before  he 
receives  the  goods. 

Fourth,  when  goods  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  an  advertisement, 
stick  to  the  facts.  Don’t  say  it’s 
the  biggest,  best,  grandest,  finest 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  back 
up  your  statements. 

Fifth,  offer  to  pay  incoming 
telephone  calls  if  they  are  not 
over  25c.  This  is  not  a  “must,” 
but  it’s  one  of  the  quickest  ways 
to  help  the  busy  farmer  give 
an  order. 

Sixth,  start  collecting  at  once 
favorable  letters  received  from 
any  customers  who  have  ordered 
by  mail  or  phone.  Use  these  let¬ 
ters  in  later  copy.  A  bona  fide 
letter  is  the  b^t  advertising 
copy  your  prospect  can  use. 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  prod¬ 
ucts  that  are  prospects  for  mail 
order  copy:  dresses,  both  house 
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and  afternoon  frocks:  sport 
coats  and  heavy  coats  for  winter 
work,  leggings,  overalls,  work 
shoes,  wall  paper,  paint,  all 
sorts  of  tools,  fencing,  repair 
parts  for  farm  implements, 
kitchenware,  photo  finishing. 

Because  of  the  constant, 
round-the-clock  work  of  the 
average  farmer,  we  suggest  the 
ads  be  run  once  a  week,  pref¬ 
erably  Friday  or  Saturday.  On 
Sunday,  after  church,  the  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday  papers  are 
gone  through  very  carefully. 

The  easier  you  make  it  for 
the  prospect  to  mail  an  order, 
the  higher  will  be  the  returns. 
Therefore,  we  suggest  the  ads  be 
at  least  three  columns  wide  and 
six  or  more  inches  deep.  You 
don’t  need  big  type.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  the  average  mail  order 
catalog  description  of  an  article 
is  set  in  five-point  type.  No.  we 
don’t  recommend  setting  the  ads 
in  so  small  a  face  but  we  see  no 
reason  for  using  type  larger 
than  that  in  your  news  columns. 

How  to  Describe  Articles 

Again  we  refer  you  to  the 
mail  order  catalogs  you  may 
have  on  your  desk.  Pick  out 
the  articles  your  advertiser  is 
to  offer.  Study  the  exact  de¬ 
scriptions  of  such  articles  in 
your  catalog.  Tell  the  readers 
what  the  article  is,  how  it’s 
made,  and  then  stop.  Don’t 
do  any  fancy  “word  juggling.” 
Just  give  them  the  facts  exactly 
as  your  classified  advertisers  do. 
Remember  that  the  ads  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  read  by  farmers  who 
want  a  correct  word  picture 
of  the  shoes,  overalls,  or  wall¬ 
paper. 

Building  a  small  mail  order 
business  inside  of  a  regular  re¬ 
tail  business,  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  things  any  retailer 
can  do.  He  gets  his  money,  he 
has  few  kicks  and  once  a  cus¬ 
tomer  tries  his  goods,  he  can 
expect  repeat  orders  year  after 
year.  The  whole  idea  back  of 
this  live  campaign  is  worth  re¬ 
peating.  Farmers  are  just  too 
busy  to  shop  leisurely  in  town 
these  days.  ’They  are  going  to 
be  busy  for  at  least  three  years. 
Go  to  them  instead  of  asking 
them  to  come  to  you. 

(No.  156  in  a  series) 

■ 

San  Diego  Journal 
Buys  Ne-w  Home 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Oct.  10 — 
Purchase  of  a  four-story  down¬ 
town  building,  formerly  used  as 
a  Masonic  Temple,  as  the  new 
home  of  the  San  Diego  Journal 
was  announced  today  by  Clinton 
D.  McKinnon,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

He  said  that  the  Journal, 
launched  in  March,  1944,  has 
outgrown  its  present  quarters 
in  the  plant  of  its  predecessor 
publication,  the  tri-weekly  Prog¬ 
ress-Journal. 


AP  MAN  HONORED 

For  his  participation  in  the  Sal¬ 
ween  compaign.  Associated  Press 
correspondent  Clyde  Farnsworth 
receives  congratulations  oi  Lt. 
Gen.  A.  C.  Wedemeyer.  Com¬ 
manding  U.  S.  iorces  in  China, 
after  being  awarded  Asiatic  Pa¬ 
cific  Theater  campaign  ribbon. 

Palestine  Press  Club 
Plans  Are  Advanced 

The  Palestine  Government  has 
authorized  the  Tel  Aviv  Munici¬ 
pality  to  expropriate  an  acre  of 
German-owned  land  in  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  area  for  the  construction 
of  a  Press  Club  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Palestine  Journalists.  A 
Foundation  Committee  headed 
by  Prof.  Chaim  Weizmann. 
president  of  the  Zionist  Organi¬ 
zation.  has  been  formed  to  raise 
$200,000  for  the  project. 

The  Press  Club  will  be  named 
in  memory  of  Dr.  Nahum  Soko- 
low.  the  pioneer  of  modern 
Hebrew  journalism  and  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Zionist 
Organization.  The  foundation 
stone  will  be  laid  next  May  on 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  Dr. 
Sokolow’s  death. 

Sokolow  House  will  have  a 
restaurant  and  lodging  accom¬ 
modations  for  foreigr^  corre¬ 
spondents. 

■ 

'Miniature'  Conventions 
For  Pacific  Coast  AAAA 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  10 — Con¬ 
ventions  “in  miniature”  to  be 
addressed  by  a  team  of  travel¬ 
ing  guest  speakers  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  Pacific  Coast  chapters 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  this  month. 
The  one-day  meetings  will  be  at 
Los  Angeles.  Oct.  19;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Oct.  22;  ^’ortland,  Oct.  24, 
and  Seattle,  Oct.  26. 

Paul  Montgomery,  publisher. 
Business  Week;  Daniel  Starch, 
researcher,  and  Fred  Gamble. 
,\AAA  president,  comprise  a 
team  from  the  East  scheduled 
to  address  each  of  the  gatherings. 

H.  E.  Cassidy  of  the  McCarty 
Co.  is  arranging  the  Los  Angeles 
chapter  meeting  and  Stanley 
Swanberg  of  Botsford,  Constan¬ 
tine  &  Gardner  is  making  plans 
for  San  Francisco. 

■ 

Cook  Rejoins  WNU 

Chicago.  Oct.  10 — Lt.  Com 
Byron  V.  Cook,  USNR,  released 
to  inactive  duty  after  three 
years’  service  with  the  Amphib¬ 
ious  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  has 
returned  to  Western  Newspaper 
Union  as  western  advertising 
manager. 


Editor's  Kick 
On  News  Item 
Brings  Action 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10— A 
complaint  by  Charles  A.  S.  Free¬ 
man.  managing  edior  of  the 
Newburgh-Beacon  News  halted 
a  plan  of  Edward  Corsi,  New 
York  State  Industrial  commit- 
sioner,  to  broadcast  an  impor 
tant  news  item  before  releasini 
it  to  the  press. 

The  news  concerned  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  minimum  wages 
in  retail  trade  in  the  state.  Mr. 
Corsi  had  planned  to  broadcast 
announcement  of  the  fixing 
of  the  minimum  tlie  night  of 
Oct.  3. 

Wires  Protest 

When  Mr.  Freeman  received 
a  dispatch,  telling  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  broadcast,  he  telegraphed 
the  Gannett  bureau  in  Albany 
as  follows: 

“The  Newburgh-Beacon  News 
protests  Industrial  Commissioner 
Edward  Corsi’s  plan  going  on 
the  air  with  important  speech 
affecting  430,000  retail  store 
workers. 

“In  view  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  and  all  that  the 
newspapers  have  done  to  pub¬ 
licize  state  and  civic  affairs  we 
see  no  reason  why  this  impor 
tant  story  should  not  be  toW 
first  in  the  press.” 

The  Gannett  bureau  brought 
the  complaint  to  the  attention 
of  the  State  Labor  Department 
which  relayed  it  to  Mr.  Corsi 
in  his  New  York  City  office. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Corsi  called 
in  the  press  and  issued  the  news 
first  as  a  press  release.  Later 
he  went  on  the  air. 


Libraries  Course 
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“Advertising  Sources,”  a  spe¬ 
cial  training  course  for  assist¬ 
ants  in  advertising  libraries, 
which  was  inaugurated  by  the 
Special  Libraries  Association, 
last  spring,  opened  a  fall  session 
Oct.  8  in  the  library  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York.  Del- 
phine  V.  Humpihrey  is  director 
of  the  course  which  is  open  only 
to  association  members  current¬ 
ly  employed  in  advertising 
agency  libraries,  radio  station* 
and  publishing  houses. 
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Creative  Reperting 
•  •  •  ai  Its  Best! 


Advertise  New 
Services,  Cobb 
Advises  Banks 

Banks  and  investment  tirnas 
jce  unusual  opportunities  in 
ie  consumer  field  and  through 
properly  coordinated  advertis- 
tg  and  merchandising  policies 
ffe  in  position  to  achieve  a  new 
ligh  in  public  service  and  sales. 
William  T.  Cobb,  vicepresident 
ind  copy  director  of  Albert 
ftank-Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  ad- 
rertising  agency,  declared  at  a 
tcent  meeting  of  the  New  York 
financial  Advertisers  Associa- 

iiOD. 

"With  more  and  more  capital 
passing  into  the  hands  of  more 
people,”  Mr.  Cobb  pointed  out, 
a  growing  number  of  the  coun- 
ffy's  banks  are  going  into  con¬ 
sumer  credit  lines,  including 
automobile  financing  and  per¬ 
sonal  loans,  and  in  states  where 
common  trust  laws  permit  it  are 
actively  engaged  in  selling  their 
tnisl  services  for  the  average 
man.  Foreign  departments  also 
stand  to  profit  through  the  res¬ 
toration  of  trade  and  travel. 
"With  a  reasonably  tolerant 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  Washington 
there  will  be  a  large  influx  of 
new  capital  into  the  consumer 
and  investment  markets  .  .  .  for 
foods  and  services  and  equity 
investments,”  Mr.  Cobb  said. 
The  advertiser  should  ap¬ 
proach  these  market  potentials 
with  a  technique  consisting  of 
three  things:  advertising  of  spe¬ 
cific  lines  or  services;  coordi¬ 
nated,  centralized  control  of 
advertising  and  merchandising, 
and  intensive,  personal  follow¬ 
ups. 

“Abstract  claims  convince  no¬ 
body,”  Mr.  Cobb  said,  “and 
you  can’t  be  funny  about 
money.  Much  financial  adver¬ 
tising  of  past  years  has  lacked 
consumer  identification.  We 
have  had  to  reexamine  tech- 


Otven  Lattimore 


America’s  leatling  authority  on  the  Far  Ea.st. 
author  of  tlie  he.st-seller  SOLUTION  IN  .ASIA, 
llis  analysis  and  haekgronndiiig  of  the  complex 
Far  East  situation  is  rroative  reporting  at  its 
best,  and  is  attracting  widespread  attention. 
Lattimore  gives  his  own  opinion,  with  no 
punches  pulled,  hut  he  also  presents  the  facts 
«in  which  he  bases  fhat  opinion  and  on  which 
voiir  readers  can  form  their  own  opinion.  Once 
a  week,  mailed  Wednesdays. 


Donald  Bell 


ONA  European  expert  wliose  sound,  probing 
analyses  and  interesting  background  facts  illum¬ 
inate  the  most  obscure  political  and  economic 
situations  in  the  day’s  headlines.  Again, 
creative  reporting  at  its  best.  Bell  is  a  veteran 
editor  and  journalist  who  knows  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  Europe  and  its  tangled  diplomacy 
ami  politics.  Three  times  weekly. 


Harold  J.  Laski 


^  (diairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 

\  British  Labor  party.  His  hard-hitting  column  is 

IK  one  of  the  most  talked-about  features  in  jour- 

nalism  today — an  outstanding  example  of 
creative  reporting  at  its  best.  It’s  indispensable 
to  an  inside  view  and  complete  understanding  of 
^  ^  '  i  urrent  and  future  British  developments  having 

y  clirect  bearing  on  our  own  situation.  Once  a 
week,  mailed  Tuesdays. 

This  all-star  trio  of  staff  writers  represents  only  one  segment  of  the  fastest* 
growing  news  and  feature  service  in  the  world  today — a  service  specializing 
Tn  creative  reportings  in  the  EXCLUSIVE  news  story  and  the  careful, 
thoughtful  interpretation  and  backgrounding  of  the  significant  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  international  affairs.  Staff  correspondents  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  provide  ONA  client  newspapers  with  the  important  news  FIRST 
and  EXCLUSIVELY.  The  ONA  file  is  now  being  usetl  by  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  worhl.  A  few  territories  are  still  open.  Wire  or  write  for  rates. 

"An  ONA  dateline  means  an  exclusive  headline." 


to  apply  intensive,  personal 
follow-ups.  Advertisers  who 
have  done  this  are  in  position 
to  compete  successfully  for  the 
new  capital  that  awaits  employ¬ 
ment  today.  The  time  to  ad¬ 
vertise  your  services  is  now.” 

■ 

United  Church  Canvass 
Sponsors  Campaign 

Using  newspaper  and  radio 
advertising,  the  United  Church 
Canvass,  composed  of  promo¬ 
tional  executives  of  the  major 
church  bodies  of  the  country, 
will  sponsor  a  church  emphasis 
campaign  Nov.  18  to  Dec.  2. 

Urging  communities  through¬ 
out  the  nation  to  take  part,  the 
Canvass  is  making  available 
newspaper  mats  in  three  sizes, 
a  four-color  poster  and  six  radio 
wordings.  The  campaign  will 
oe  conducted  on  a  broad  inter¬ 
faith  basis  and  ads  will  not  be 
sectarian. 

The  idea  behind  the  cam¬ 
paign.  it  is  stated,  is  that  the 
churches  can  do  a  better  job 
together  than  they  can  sep¬ 
arately. 

J.  Walter  Thompson.  Inc.,  pre¬ 
pared  the  promotional  ma¬ 
terials. 
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Campcdgns  &  Accounts 

Continued  from  page  12 

ure  adhesive,  announced  this 
week  a  million  dollar  advertising 
appropriation  to  be  spent  within 
the  next  year.  Approximately 
2,700  newspapers,  including  those 
ot  the  Western  Newspaper  Union 
and  150  Sunday  newspapers,  and 
100  radio  stations  will  be  used. 
Currently  a  list  of  43  newspapers 
and  61  radio  stations  is  being 
employed.  Copy  will  range  from 
full  page  size  to  small  size.  Be¬ 
ginning  Nov.  5,  ads  will  run 
weekly  in  1500  of  the  papers  and 
less  frequently  in  the  others. 
The  Raymond  Spector  Co.,  Inc., 
handles  the  account. 

Announcement  Series 
INITIAL  announcements  of  the 
Morecorder,  newly  developed 
electronic  voice  recorder  manu* 
factored  by  the  Morecorder  Co., 
Baltimore,  are  being  made  via 
newspaper  and  magazine  ads. 
Copy,  prepared  by  Leon  S.  Gol- 
nick  and  Associates,  Baltimore, 
is  currently  appearing  in  select¬ 
ed  metropolitan  newspapers,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the 
United  Statea  Newt,  as  well  as 
Fortune  magazine. 

Making  Good  at  Gimbels 
“YOU  don’t  have  to  come  from 
Elderberry  Grove,  Kan.  (pop. 
371)  to  make  good  at  Gimbels” 
the  New  York  department  store 
captioned  this  week's  ad,  appro- 
pos  to  the  story  (five  pages)  in 
the  Oct.  1  Ufe  magazine  about 
the  two  girls  from  Elderberry 
Grove,  Kan.,  who  did  make  good 
at  Gimbels.  A  secondary  head¬ 
line  ads  "Big  town  girls  make 
good  at  Gimbels”  with  copy  giv¬ 
ing  more  case  histories,  and  a 
brief  resume  of  growth  of  the 
Gimbels  stores.  Conclusion,  of 
course,  is  an  Invitation  to  work 
at  Gimbels  where  "conditions  are 
finel” 

Off  to  Bermuda 
PLACOfG  the  first  Bermuda 
tourist  travel  ads  since  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor,  Pan  American 
World  Airways  is  currently 
scheduling  200-line  insertions  an¬ 
nouncing  transportation  to  the 
vacation  spot  The  ads  are  ap¬ 
pearing  in  approximately  10 
newspapers  in  northeastern 
states.  The  agency  is  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Try  a  Trailer 

A  THREE- YEAR  program  to 
promote  trailer  coaches  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  TitAiLER 
Coach  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  whose  members  produce 
the  majority  of  such  coaches 
made  in  this  country.  Included 
will  be  newspaper  ads  by  dealers 
in  their  own  communities  with 
the  association  supplying  the  ma¬ 
terials.  Magazines  are  also  to 
be  employed.  The  agency  is 
McDonald-Cook  Co.,  South  Bend, 
Ind.  and  Chicago. 

A  New  Tack 

ABRAHAM  &  STRAUS,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  department  store  is 
saying  “help  wanted”  in  a  new 
way,  A  recent  large  space  news¬ 
paper  ad  pictured  an  attractive 


young  girl  announcing,  “I  just 
beat  the  boss  at  ping  pong!”  As 
copy  ( in  chatty  first  person )  ex¬ 
plains,  “And  that’s  not  unusual 
at  A&S.  Up  In  the  employees’ 
recreation  room,  I’ve  seen  a 
vice-president  whacking  a  ball 
at  a  stock  boy.  ...  If  you,  like 
me,  want  a  position  that’s  more 
than  just  a  job,  you  probably  can 
find  one  in  the  friendly  family 
atmosphere  that  has  made  A&S 
Brooklyn’s  favorite  store.” 

Christmas  Is  Coming 

A  CALL  to  its  customers  to  start 

their  Christmas  shopping  now 
( regular  Christmas  shopping — 
not  just  for  overseas  packages) 
was  issued  this  week  by  John 
Wanamaker,  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store  via  a  newspaper  ad. 
Among  the  reasons  given  were 
that  this  will  be  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  Christmas  seasons  ever,  and 
though  the  war’s  over  shortages 
will  continue  in  many  lines  of 
merchandise;  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
tailing  there  is  still  a  manpower 
shortage,  and  the  Post  Ofifice 
again  requests  early  mailing. 

Agency  Appointments 

CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

Philadelphia,  has  appointed 
Lewis  &  Gilman,  of  that  city,  to 
handle  advertising  for  Holiday, 
new  monthly  magazine.  .  .  .  Jean 
JoRDEAU,  Inc.,  maker  of  ZIP  de¬ 
pilatories  and  cosmetic  items,  to 
Federal  Advertising.  .  .  .  Zonite 
Products  Corp.  to  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.,  New  York,  for  advertising 
for  the  Larvex  Division  and  its 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  A.  C. 
Barnes  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
Argyrol  and  Ovoferrin;  effective 
Jan.  2. 

New  Hampshire  -  Vermont 
Hospitalization  Service,  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H..  to  Alley  &  Rich¬ 
ards  Co.,  Boston.  .  .  .  Arctic- 
Temp  Manufacturing  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  refrigerators,  home 
freezers,  to  Hillman  -  Shane  - 
Breyer  of  that  city. 

Introduction  Ads 

WHEN  The  Californian,  new 

fashion  magazine  designed  to 
give  "the  California  slant  on 
things  of  interest  to  women,” 
hits  the  newsstands  the  first  of 
the  year,  it  will  be  backed  by 
an  extensive  advertising  pro¬ 
gram. 

Introductory  announcements 
will  be  made  via  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio,  magazines  and  di¬ 
rect  mail.  Further  promotion 
details  will  be  outlined  later. 
The  first  issue  of  the  Californian, 
published  by  a  corporation  head¬ 
ed  by  Joe  R.  Osherenko  and  Her¬ 
man  Sonnabend,  Los  Angeles, 
will  have  a  February  date¬ 
line. 

Postwar  Plea 

EMPHASIZING  that  “V-J  Day 

still  leaves  us  alarmingly  short 
of  fats  and  oils.”  the  ISth  of  a 
series  of  fat  salvage  ads  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  American  Fat 
Salvage  Committee,  Inc.  for  lo¬ 
cal  sponsorship,  urges  house¬ 
wives  to  aid  "in  the  postwar 
battle  of  supply.”  Mats  of  the 
ad  may  be  procured  without  cost 
in  full-page  or  five-column  by 
188-line  .size  or  both  by  writing 
to  the  Committee  at  247  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  17. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

D'Arcv  President 
J.  FERD  OBERWINDER.  for¬ 
merly  vicepresident  of  D’Arcy 
Advertising  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 


Charles  Dallas  Reach,  Newark' 
Jack  Oliver;  Fred  Olmstia#' 
from  Detroit  News;  James  s 
Pooler,  from  Detroit  Free  Prett- 
Darrell  Roberts;  Ed  Pacult 
and  Gerritt  Schurman,  who  re 
turns  to  the  agency. 

Promotions 

IRVING  WHITNEY  LYON,  for 
several  years  copy  chief  of 
the  New  York  office  of  Doremui 
&  Co.,  to  vicepresident,  in  charge 
of  creative  planning.  .  .  .  Wil¬ 
liam  Strosahl  to  vicepresident 
William  Esty  &  Co.  .  .  .  J.  Jamis 
Neale,  Dancer-  Fitzgerald-  Sam¬ 
ple,  Inc.,  to  director  of  media, 
and  Fred  Klein  from  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  media  department  to  assist¬ 
ant  account  executive  on  the 
Procter  &  Gamble  account. 


Oberwinder  Service  Stars 


'V 

V.. 


,rchie  L.  Lee,  also  ARTHUR  F.  DERMODY,  for  the 
has  been  elected  , 

in.  a  newly  creat-  J--  Navy  in  the  Pacific,  has 
Mr.  Oberwinder  j®®”.  appointed 
11am  C.  D’Arcy.  director  of  me- 
e  firm,  who  is  re-  d  i  a,  marketing 
/ate  life  after  39  and  research,  of 
vice.  Both  Ober-  Kelly,  Nason, 

Lee  have  been  •  •  •  Charles 
iitives  for  many  Amery,  former- 
irmer  joining  tihe 
and  the  latter  in 

Air  Corps  in  the 

South  Pacific, 

_g__  to  the  new  busi- 

iAir*xTA/-TT  _  J  ness  department 
.^TANAGH  and  qj  Buchanan  & 

Keyes  have  been  Howard  j 

rs  in  Alley  &  Rich-  Ha”  ^te? 

York  and  Boston,  three  years  U.  S.  Navy  service, 
join^  the  agency  to  S.  Duane  Lyon,  Inc.,  as  a^ 
has  done  creative  count  executive,  and  Robert  D. 
work  on  inost  of  kempner,  formerly  U.  S.  Army, 
lajor  account.  He  to  the  Lyon  copy  department 
as  account  exec-  gc^.  Stephen  I.  Smith,  with 
11  take  an  active  Henry  J.  Kaufman  &  Associates, 
[ement.  Mr.  Keyw  Washington,  D.  C.,  before  enter 
to  head  up  the  the  Army,  was  recent^ 
ixecutive  work.  award^  the  Bronze  Star  M^aL 
Robert  G.  Hughes,  Jr.,  released 
ts  from  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  after 

^  GANNON  has  more  than  three  years,  to  the 
[  director  of  public  copy  staff  of  the  Duane  Jones 
vlc^resident  of  Co.  .  .  .  Jack  Bell  back  to  the 
/les,  Inc.  Mr.  Gan-  Federal  Advertising  Agency 
le  agency  in  May,  after  having  served  for  three 
previously  been  and  a  half  years  in  the  Pacific 
of  Arthur  Kud-  with  the  U.  S.  Army,  .  .  .  F.  K. 
Morgan  O.  Bogart  Davis  back  to  National  Export 
icutive  staff  of  J.  Advertising  Service.  Inc.,  as  ae 
ipson  to  Brooke,  count  executive.  He  was  re- 
1  &  Dorrance,  Inc.,  cently  discharged  after  four 
,  to  head  up  the  years  with  the  U.  S.  Navy.  .  . . 
k  of  the  agency.  Charles  A.  Pooler  after  tw« 
;esare  from  assist-  years  with  the  armed  forces  hai 
n  manager  to  vice-  returned  to  Benton  &  Bowlei 
HiU  Advertising,  Inc.,  as  vicepresident  and  direc- 
ON  H.  Irish  to  the  tor  of  research.  .  .  .  Lt.  Ri<-hai» 
ment,  Kenyon  &  Clark  back  to  Alley  &  Rlchardi 

Co.,  Boston,  to  take  charge  of 
LINE  from  account  the  agency’s  research  actlvitlea 
irlow  Advertising,  and  Capt.  John  Lobingier  to  the 
^.,  to  assistant  pro-  agency’s  copy  staff.  .  ,  .  Norma* 
ager.  Agricultural  Markwell,  recently  dischargdl 
&  Research,  Inc.,  from  the  Army,  to  Norman  A 
E  L.  hiNE  to  the  Mack  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  an  execu- 
IS  copy  writer.  .  .  .  tlve  capacity.  .  .  .  I-^win  Zlo^ 
ALD  from  Leo  Bur-  has  returned  as  head  of  the 
icago  to  Bolsford,  Zlowe  Co.  following  oversew 
&  Gardner,  San  duty  t"  the  armed  forces. 

Returns  to  Y&R 

It  COL.  BRYAN  HOUSTON,  ar 

JOHN  &  ADAMS,  sistant  to  the  director  of  the 
it,  announces  the  War  Department  Bureau  oi 
eight  men  to  the  Public  Relations  for  Procure- 
f  of  the  aeency:  ment,  is  now  on  terminal  leave 
from  Jam  Handy;  and  will  shortly  rebirn  to  YounI 
lcLaughlin,  from  &  Rubicam,  New  York. 
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agency,  and  Archie  L.  Lee,  also 
vicepresident,  has  been  elected 
boai^  chairman,  a  newly  creat¬ 
ed  position.  Mr.  Oberwinder 
succeeds  William  C.  D’Arcy, 
founder  of  the  firm,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring  to  private  life  after  39 
years  of  service.  Both  Ober¬ 
winder  and  Lee  have  been 
D’Arcy  executives  for  many 
years,  the  former  joining  tihe 
firm  in  1912  and  the  latter  in 
1919. 

Named  Partners 
PAUL  B.  CAVANAGH  and 
Langley  C.  Keyes  have  been 
named  partners  in  Alley  &  Rich¬ 
ards  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston. 
Mr.  Cavanagh  joined  the  agency 
in  1935  and  has  done  creative 
and  contact  work  on  most  of 
the  agency’s  major  accounts.  He 
will  continue  as  account  exec¬ 
utive  and  will  take  an  active 
part  in  management.  Mr.  Keyes 
will  continue  to  head  up  the 
creative  and  executive  work. 

In  New  Spots 

CHARLES  F.  GANNON  has 
been  named  director  of  public 
relations  and  vic^resident  of 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.  Mr.  Gan¬ 
non  Joined  the  agency  in  May, 
1944.  having  previously  been 
vicepresident  of  Arthur  Kud- 
ner,  Inc.  .  .  .  Morgan  O.  Bogart 
from  the  executive  staff  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  to  Brooke. 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance,  Inc., 
Detroit  office,  to  head  up  the 
creative  work  of  the  agency. 
.  .  .  Joseph  Cesare  from  assist¬ 
ant  production  manager  to  vice- 
president  of  HIU  Advertising, 
Inc.  .  .  .  JUDSON  H.  Irish  to  the 
copy  department,  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  Inc. 

Alma  Auuiline  from  account 
executive,  Barlow  Advertising, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  Agricultural 
Advertising  &  Research,  Inc., 
and  Marjorie  L.  kiNE  to  the 
organization  as  copy  writer.  .  .  . 
Arch  Macdonald  from  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  Co.,  Chicago,  to  Bolsford, 
Constantine  &  Gardner,  San 
Francisco. 

Names  Eight 

MacMANUS,  JOHN  &  ADAMS, 
Inc.,  Detroit,  announces  the 
addition  of  eight  men  to  the 
creative  staff  of  the  aeency: 
Seth  Jewell,  from  Jam  Handy; 
Charles  MacLaughlin,  from 


Awards  Posted 
At  New  Jersey 
Press  Institute 

New  BRiTv«»mcK,  N.  J.,  Oct.  8 
—At  an  all-dav  conference  of 
the  New  Jersev  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Putters  University,  more 
than  150  editors  and  publisBers 
heard  a  discussion  of  the  world 
political  sit”ation  bv  DeWItt 
MacKenzie.  Associated  Press  col¬ 
umnist.  and  a  ne»-sonal  experi¬ 
ence  story  bv  Lt.  Col.  Gregory 
Bovineton.  Marine  ace  who  was 
released  from  a  .Tap  prison  camp. 

Addressing  the  dinner  of  the 
24th  annual  New  .Tersey  News¬ 
paper  Institute,  MacKenzie  said 
fr^om  of  the  press  is  a  prime 
essential  for  wor’d  peace,  partic¬ 
ularly  today  when  Europe  is 
swinging  to  the  left. 

Winners  in  the  Better  News¬ 
paper  Contest  were  announced 
by  Frank  B.  Hutchison,  NJPA 
president,  as  follows: 

Daily  Newspapers  Sweepstakes  Trophy 
—Snmrk  Evening  N  ws. 

0 lilies  over  20.000  circulation:  (1st, 
’nd.  3rd  place  winners). 

Front  Page:  Jersey  Journal,  Perth 
Amboy  Evening  News,  Plaindeld  Courier- 
Sews. 

Editorial  Page:  Jersey  Journal,  Hud¬ 
son  Dispatch,  Paterson  Morning  Call. 

Sports  Page;  Hudson  Dispatch,  Pas¬ 
saic  Herald  News,  Paterson  Morning 
Call. 

Society  Page:  Passaic  Herald-News. 
Jersey  Journal,  New  Brunswick  Daily 
Home  News 

General  Excellence:  Jersey  Journal, 
Trenton  Times,  Passaic  Herald-News. 

Dailies  with  10,000  to  20,000  circu¬ 
lation  ; 

Front  Page:  The  Daily  Record,  Long 
Branch,  Bayonne  Times,  Asbury  Park 
Evening  Press. 

Editorial  Page:  Bayonne  Titnes,  Asbury 
Park  Evening  Press,  the  Daily  Record, 
Long  Br"nch. 

Sports  Page;  Bayonne  Times,  Asbury 
Park  Evening  Press,  the  Daily  Record, 
Long  Branch. 

S^iety  Page:  Asbury  Park  Evening 
Press,  Bayonne  Times,  the  Daily  Record, 
Long  Branch. 

General  Excellence:  Asbury  Park  Eve¬ 
ning  Press,  Bayonne  Times,  the  Daily 
Record,  Long  Branch. 

Dailies  under  10,000  circulation: 

Front  P  ge:  Morristown  Daily  Record, 
.itlantie  City  Evening  Union,  Millville 
Daily  Rcpub'iean. 

Editorial  Page:  Morristown  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  Atlantic  City  Evening  Union,  Mill¬ 
ville  Daily  Republican. 

General  Excellence:  Atlantic  City 
Union,  Morristown  Daily  Record,  Mill¬ 
ville  Republican. 

Sunday  newspapers : 

Front  Page:  New  Brunswick  Sunday 
Times,  Asbury  Park  Sunday  Press,  At¬ 
lantic  City  Sunday  Press. 

Editorial  Page:  Atlantic  City  Sunday 
Press,  Asbury  Park  Sunday  Press,  New 
Brunswick  Sunday  Times. 

Sports  Page:  Atlantic  City  Sunday 
Press.  Asbury  Park  Sunday  Press,  New 
Brunswick  Sunday  Titnes. 

Society  P  ge:  New  Brunswick  Sunday 
Times,  Atlantic  City  Sunday  Press,  As¬ 
bury  Park  Sunday  Press. 

(Jeneral  Excellence.:  Atlantic  City 
Sunday  Press,  New  Brunswick  Sunday 
Times,  Asbury  Park  Sunday  Press. 

Four  Freedoms  Editorial  Aw-rds: 
First  Place.  Cranford  Citisten  and  Chron¬ 
icle,  "A  New  Fight." 

Second.  Salem  Sunbeam,  “The  Hind¬ 
most — and  the  Foremost.” 

Third.  Cliffside  Pork  Palisadian, 
"Four  Freedoms — Worldwide.” 

Honor-hle  M*ntion:  First.  Franklin- 
ville  Sentinel. Ledger,  “Wateh  For  That 
Low  Blow”;  second,  Belvidere  Al'ollo- 
Journal.  “Those  Four-Freedoms: — (11) — 
of  Religion":  Third,  the  Englewood 
Press,  “Let’s  Keep  Our  Powder  Dry.” 

Picture  Contest  Winners  (paper,  pho¬ 
tographer  and  picture  title):  Soot  News: 
First,  Newark  Evening  News.  Emil  Min- 
nette,  “Homecoming  Handshake”:  sec¬ 
ond,  Jersey  Journal.  Frank  Nichols. 
"Down — But  Not  Out”:  third,  Bayonne 


Times,  Frank  Nichols,  "Home  From 
War,” 

Honorable  Mention;  Newark  Evening 
News,  Horace  Porter,  “Eisenhower”; 
Bergen  Evening  Record,  Charles  A. 
Roth,  “Flood”;  Trenton  Evening  Times, 
Martin  D’Arcy,  “Searchers.” 

Sports:  Asbury  Park  Evening  Press, 
Frank  Beardsley,  “From  the  Rifters”; 
Bergen  Evening  Record,  Charles  A.  Roth, 
“Hambletonian’’;  Netvark  Evening  News, 
Ervin  Hess,  “Maiorettes”;  Honorable 
Mention:  Newark  Evening  News,  Gene 
Gullo,  “Cowboys”;  Bergen  Evening  Rec¬ 
ord,  Charles  .\.  Roth,  “Track”:  Asbury 
Park  Evening  Press,  Frank  Beardsley, 
“Listen.” 

Fc.ature:  Trenton  Evening  Times,  Mar¬ 
tin  D'Arcy,  “Wuxtry”;  Madison  Eagle, 
Siphie  Green,  “Choir  Boy”;  Asbury 
Park  Evening  Press,  Frank  Beardsley, 
“Eventide  on  the  .M anasq>uan” ;  Honor¬ 
able  Mention:  Asbury  Park  Evening 
Press,  Burke  Maloney,  “Over  the  Top”; 
Bayonne  Times,  Frank  Nichols,  “Iwo- 
Jima”;  B'-lvidere  Apollo-Journal,  .Nial  L. 
Broad,  “Memorial  Window.” 

Weekly  newspapers: 

Sweepstakes  Trophy:  Red  Bank  Regis¬ 
ter. 

Weeklies  under  3,000  circulation: 

Front  Page:  First,  Tuckerton  Beacon; 
second.  Seven  Mile  Beach  Reporter; 
third,  the  Matawan  Journal. 

Editorial  Page:  The  Beacon,  LTmbert- 
ville:  the  Mcrehantville  Community 

News,  Cape  May  County  Times. 


General  Excellence:  Belvidere  Apolio- 
Joumal,  the  Madison  Eagle,  the  Mer- 
chantvHle  Community  News. 

Weeklies  over  3,000  circulation: 

Front  Page:  Summit  Herald,  Ridge- 
xaood  Herald-News,  PleasantvilU  Press. 

Editorial  Page;  Ridgewood  Herald- 
News,  Woodbridge  Independent-Leader, 
.Somerset  Messenger  Gasette. 

General  Excellence:  IVashington  Star, 
Sussex  County  Independent,  Somerset 
Messenger  Gasette. 

Weekly  tabloids: 

Front  Page:  Penns  Grove  Press,  Frank- 
linville  Sentinel,  Hasbrouck  Heights  Ob¬ 
server. 

Editorial  Page:  Clifton  Leader.  Ridge- 
wool  Sunday  Neivs,  Leo-ia  Life. 

Genera!  Excellence;  Ridgewood  5kn- 
day  News,  Dover  .-Idvance,  Burlington 
Press. 


Texas  Circulators 

“Back  to  Business”  is  the 
theme  of  the  Texas  Circulation 
Managers  Association  meeting  to 
be  held  at  the  Texas  Hotel.  Ft. 
Worth,  Oct.  19-21,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  President 
Mayo  C.  Seamon,  El  Paso  Times 
&  Herald-Post.  Jack  Calvin, 
Houston  Post,  is  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  program  plans. 


Newsmen  Moke  Tour 
Of  Conn.  War  Plants 

New  Haven,  Oct.  6 — Members 
of  the  press  this  week  made  a 
three-day  tour  of  12  of  Con¬ 
necticut's  leading  war  factories 
as  a  result  of  arrangements 
made  by  the  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation  of  Connecticut  to  give 
the  newspaper  men  a  better 
view  of  reconversion  progress. 

Participants  in  the  tour  in¬ 
cluded:  Anthony  Gray.  New 
Britain  Herald;  John  C.  Terhan. 
Hartford  Courant;  William  J. 
Hartigan,  Hartford  Times:  Ed¬ 
ward  Barthelmes.  New  Haven 
Register;  Neil  Bulger.  Wotcr- 
bury  American  and  Rcpublicon; 
Emmet  Crozier,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  Elmer  Coburn,  di¬ 
rector  of  research,  and  Ftephen 
Hackley,  director  of  industrial 
division  of  the  Development 
Commission;  Garret  M.  Stack, 
New  Haven  Journal  Courier; 
Jack  Butler,  Bridgeport  Her¬ 
ald:  Will  Lissner,  New  York 
Times. 
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The  Past 
Foretells 


the  Future 


In  the  era  following  the  first  World  War, 
Michigan  led  the  country  in  industrial  pro¬ 
duction.  History  is  repeating  itself. 

Durable  goods  and  millions  after  millions 
of  automobiles  during  the  first  ten  postwar 
years  will  roll  from  Michigan  assembly  lines. 
Cars,  parts  and  many  other  consumer  com¬ 
modities  originate  in  the  eight  Booth  Mich¬ 
igan  cities.  From  diversified  industries,  plus 
bountiful  agricultural  resources,  Booth  Mich¬ 
igan  markets  enjoy  one  of  the  highest  per 
capita  incomes  in  the  world. 

The  strongest  buying  influence  in  Michigan’s 
"other  half’’*  is  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers, 
serving  "from  the  inside,”  a  population  of 


1,794,812  (A.B.C.).  With  a  circulation  ot  more 
than  360,000,  Booth  Papers  go  into  7  out  of  10 
homes  in  their  A.B.C.  trading  territories  . . . 
97.8*  by  carrier. 

Today  your  advertising  can  reap  a  full 
harvest  in  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers  with 
a  minimum  of  space  restrictions. 

★ 

For  ewmssletm  Intar'ssaaatiwm  on  Uwwtla 
.StieMasam  Atar^smte,  soaks 
Dan  A.  Carroll.  I  lO  Bast  42a«l  Straot, 
New  York  City  17 

John  B.  Cuts.  13S  N.  .XirhlBnn  Ave.. 
Chlentfo  1 1 

*2,602,055  of  Michigan’s  5,256,106  population 
live  outside  of  Detroit’s  Trading  Area. 


BOOTH  TjUeAmci  NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY/IMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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Picture  of  the  Planet  Earth? 


Sober  scientists  warn  that  the  other  atoms 
may  not  prove  to  be  as  controllable  as 
those  of  U-235..,that  reckless  atomic  use 
might  literally  vaporize  the  entire  planet. 
War  fought  with  atomic  weapons  would  in 
any  case  obliterate  the  present  world  of 
men. ..and  we  may  notalways  be  the  only 
nation  able  to  use  atomic  bombs.  •  That 
is  why  those  who  work  with  the  printed 
word  are  today  working  harder  than  ever 


for  a  real  peace.  Already  line  after  line  of 
type  is  pointing  out  the  only  alternative 
to  mankind's  early  self-destruction.  •  That 
alternative  is  a  world  where  international 
injustice  will  be  infrequent  and  short-lived 
...where  there  will  be  no  more  breeding 
of  war  by  the  desperate  dis 
content  of  ill-used  peoples. 

INTERTYPE,  360  Furman 
Street,  Brooklyn,  2,  N.  Y. 
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Great  Lakes  Parley 
For  'Little  Fellow' 


A  clinic  where  the  small  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  department 
head  will  hold  the  center  of  the 
stage  is  the  aim 
of  George  Ful¬ 
ler,  president  of 
the  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  C  o  n  - 
ference  which 
will  stage  its 
first  annual 
meeting  Oct.  28 
and  29  at  Cleve¬ 
land. 

A  "big  news¬ 
paper”  man  him¬ 
self,  Fuller  is 
director  of  the 
stereotype  department  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  consultant 
for  all  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Both  large  and  small  news¬ 
papers  are  members  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Conference,  comprising 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio. 


Fuller 


Att  POWER  BEAT  JAPANBE,  G04.  IE  MAY  ASSERTS ' 


i^li  Antonio  (£x|irr8S 


ARMY  SPgPS  DISCHARGES,  CHIEF  SAYS 


Woiitan  Lmv* 


Photoengraved  Editions  of  San  Antonio  Papers 

There  het  been  plenty  of  overtime  for  enqrever*,  upon  whom  the  burden  of  producinq  newspepert  in  Sen  An¬ 
tonio,  Te*.  hat  fallen  durinq  the  strike  of  printers.  At  lef  t,  front  paqe  of  the  bprett  composed^  on  Varityper  and 
qivinq  appearance  of  usual  makeup;  at  riqht,  a  department  store  ad  in  the  Liqht  with  typewritten  copy. 

Hoe  Plant  Completely  Rearranged 
For  Resumption  ot  Press  Making 


“There  will  be  a  long  session 
devoted  to  the  presentation  of 
mechanical  problems  with  some 
of  the  best  in  the  field  there  to 
answer  questions,”  Fuller  said 
in  outlining  the  Conference  pro¬ 
gram. 

Asks  CoeperefloM 

“It  will  be  our  endeavor  to  see 
that  every  mechanical  man  there 
with  a  problem  gets  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  his  questions 
and  receive  concise  and  definite 
answers. 

“We  are  asking  that  represen¬ 
tatives  of  all  newspapers  who 
plan  to  attend,  come  with  all  of 
their  problems  and  be  ready  to 
dump  them  in  our  laps.” 

“It  has  been  noticed  for  some 
time  that  small  newspaper  me¬ 
chanical  department  heads  at¬ 
tending  ANPA  mechanical  meet¬ 
ings  don’t  have  a  chance,”  Fuller 
continued.  The  little  fellows  will 
talk  at  the  kind  of  meetings  we 
are  planning  and  they  will  be 
given  every  chance  to  do  so.  We 
invite  them  to  come  prepared.” 

A  large  share  of  the  two-day 
meeting  will  be  centered  on  post¬ 
war  equipment. 

Manufacturers  and  suppliers 
of  all  kind  of  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  have  been  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  and  to  display  their  newest 
products  and  response  to  date 
promises  a  good  showing.  Fuller 
said. 

“Color  is  a  big  and  important 
topic  right  now,”  the  veteran  ex¬ 
pert  on  stereotyping  pointed  out. 
“The  interest  is  widespread  and 
we  have  invited  press  manufac¬ 
turers  and  all  other  producers  if 
they  have  anything  new  or  any¬ 
thing  fresh  on  their  drawing 
boards  to  come  to  this  conference 
and  present  it.  We  look  to  a 
good  preview  of  what’s  com¬ 
ing.” 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC.,  is  manufac¬ 
turing  printing  presses  again. 

An  arsenal  during  the  war 
years,  the  massive  factory  along 
the  East  River  bank  in  New 
York  City  and  its  auxiliary  plant 
at  Dunellen,  N.  J.,  have  now 
been  reconverted  to  peacetime 
industry. 

'The  $20,000,000  worth  of  War 
Department  orders  that  were 
.still  to  be  filled  on  V-J  Day  have 
become  a  bookkeeping  memory. 
The  business  of  today  is  filling  a 
backlog  of  orders  for  new  print¬ 
ing  press  equipment  approach¬ 
ing  the  same  figure. 

Arthur  Dressel,  vicepresident 
and  general  sales  manager, 
stated  that  the  first  shipment  of 
Hoe  newspaper  press  equipment 
made  since  V-J  Day  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Washington  ( D.  C. ) 
News  several  days  ago  and 
manufacturing  has  already  be¬ 
gun  on  a  number  of  large  presses 
on  which  work  was  stopped 
when  war  began,  shipment  of 


NMC  in  Feb, 

The  Northwest  Mechenicel  Con¬ 
ference  is  now  scheduled  for 
sometime  in  February  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  it  is  announced  by  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer  Vernon  G.  Eck. 


which  is  scheduled  to  start  early 
in  1946. 

While  the  Hoe  plant — every 
man,  woman  and  machine  in  it-— 
was  occupied  with  the  top  prior¬ 
ity  task  of  manufacturing  recoil 
mechanisms  for  the  Army’s  big 
guns,  and  other  important  war 
material,  company  officials  vis¬ 
ualized  an  entirely  new  arrange¬ 
ment  for  production  in  the  post¬ 
war  era. 

“A  year  ago,”  explained 
Joseph  L.  Auer,  vicepresident 
and  general  works  manager, 
“this  new  set-up  was  merely  a 
picture  on  paper.” 

In  fact,  six  weeks  ago  it  was 
still  only  a  picture.  ’Today  it’s 
a  modem,  streamlined  plant  in 
action — a  140-year-old  firm  doing 
business  in  the  1945  manner. 

“Right  up  to  V-J  Day,”  Mr. 
Auer  emphasized,  “we  were 
working  up  to  capacity  on  war 
orders.  Then  we  shut  down  for 
two  weeks  and  made  the 
changes.” 

The  picture  on  paper  has  been 
translated  into  a  production  sys¬ 
tem  which  has  relegated  to  the 
scrap  pile  scores  of  old  machines 
and  brought  into  use  more  than 
70  new  ones,  mostly  purchased 
from  the  government,  originally 
valued  at  approximately  $1,500.- 
000. 

(Continued  on  page  74) 


Picture  Lines 

The  Bangor  (Ma.)  Daily  Naws 
is  substitutinq  pictures  for  straamar 
haadlinas.  The  arranqamant  calls 
for  live  news  pictures  riqht  across 
the  top  of  the  front  paqe. 


N.  E.  Conference 

2  Large  Meetings  Scheduled 
At  Boston  Oct.  28 

’The  New  England  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  will  take 
place  Oct.  27  and  28  at  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston,  it  is  announced 
by  Russell  A.  Costello,  Lewiston 
Sun~Joumal,  president. 

Press  and  stereotype  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  conducted  in  the 
morning  by  George  Green  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Joseph  A.  Addison  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times. 

’The  afternoon  meeting  for 
composing  room  and  engraving 
department  will  be  conducted  by 
George  Marshall  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press-Herald  and  Frank 
Britton  of  the  Revere  (Mass.) 
Journal. 

Inslitute  Expands 

Plans  for  immediate  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  $700,000  building  to 
provide  expanded  facilities  for 
Publishing  and  Printing,  Pho¬ 
tographic  Technology  and  Me¬ 
chanical  departments  has  been 
announced  by  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Institute  of  Technology. 
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A  NEW  HOME  for  Puerto  Rico’s  and  60.000  Puerto  Ricans  were 
trail  ■  blaeing  newspaper  El  in  service!  is  only  one  cause  for 
Mundo  and  companion  magazine  this  increase,  he  explained,  since 
Puerto  Rico  Ilus-  literacy  has  Increased  from  45% 

trado  has  been  to  80%  in  40  years.  Because  of 

designed  by  the  the  road  building  program,  he 

publishing  firm’s  added,  El  Mundo  can  now  go  to 

engineer,  Juan  Vl  Press  at  one  o’clock  and  be  de- 

M.  Bertran.  and  HeV  X  1  Hvered  bv  6  o  clock  at  all  of  the 
will  be  built  as  ^Kv  .•  island’s  78  towns,  available  to 

soon  as  r^tric*  more  than  2,000,000  inhabitants, 

tions  on  mate-  El  Mundo  now  has  scattered 

rials  and  build-  the  operations  in  three  separate 

ing  permit.  An-  buildings  and  four  warehouses, 

gel  Ramos,  co-  in  the  new  plant,  presses  will 

publisher,  told  occupv  one  corner  of  the  rear 

Editor  &  Pub-  of  both  first  and  second  floors, 

LisHER  while  in  _  with  a  paoer  storage  room,  100 

New  .York  City  feet  bv  148  feet,  with  capacity  of 

on  the  firm’s  business.  3.000  tons,  taking  up  the  rest  of 

Completed  in  September  after  the  first  floor  rear  and  loading 
Bertran  had  spent  three  months  niatforms  and  mailing  and  de- 
insoecting  newsoaper  plants  in  liverv  room  lust  forward  of  the 
the  U.  S.,  the  plans  fo'"  the  new  nresses.  Main  floor  front  will 
building  accent  straightline  oper-  be  drug  store,  telegraph  office, 
ation,  and  room  for  exnansion  in  advertising  office  and  bank,  the 
several  directions  including  ra-  drug  store  and  bank  intended 
dio.  largelv  for  the  convenience  of 

The  building  will  be  10  stories  ^he  company  and  employes.  A 
high  at  the  center  tower  with  terrace  on  too  of  the  first  story 
the  newspaper  and  magazine  of-  intercepts  the  rear  of  the  second 
flees,  editorial  rooms  and  press  l>nt  flanking  it  are  the 

rooms  and  the  radio  studios  on  Press  control  room  and  office,  the 
the  first  four  floors.  ’The  build-  stereotype  room  in  the  center  of 
Ing  will  occupy  a  42,000  square-  building  and  the  Ilustrado 
foot  lot  at  Stop  23,  Ponce  de  Leon  Pr^ss  room. 

Avenue,  San  Juan,  P.  R,  Forward  o^  ,  the  newspaper, 

aMccM  nmjm,  nresses  Is  the  composing  room, 

rwfwoa  Order  Balancing  it  on  the  other  side 

0^  order  now  are  $500,000  ^  natio  let  in  to  the  plant 

worth  of  presses  and  o^er  fo|.  additional  lieht  is  the  art 
equipment,  including  eigM  Hoe  photoengraving  room, 
color  units  and  three  Hoe  16^age 

black  and  white  units.  ’Inese  Kadlo  station  Planned 

will  be  added  to  El  Mundo’s  On  the  third  floor  are  editorial 
present  three  16-page  units,  one  rooms  for  both  El  Mundo  and 


Isometric  view  of  proposed  El  Mundo-ilustrado  plent. 


upon  to  meet  seemingly  impos¬ 
sible  production  schedules, 
which  you  and  your  associates 
always  managed  to  accomplish.” 

General  Wells  also  thanked 
Mr.  Auer  for  serving  as  assistant 
chairman  of  two  important  in¬ 
dustry  committees. 

Mr.  Dressel  pointed  out  that 
the  first  of  the  new  pre.sses  to  be 
completed  and  on  which  manur 
factu.re  was  started  prior  to  the 
war  follow  generally  the  prewar 
design.  He  further  explained, 
however,  that  production  has  al¬ 
ready  been  started  on  Hoe’s  post¬ 
war  models,  featuring  an  ultra 
streamline  design  and  including 
its  latest  engineering  develop¬ 
ments  and  particularly  convert- 
c.  .=.6.^  features  which  are  claimed 

which  had  been  utilized  merely  to  greatly  facilitate  newspaper 
for  storage  before  the  war.  Now  color  printing  possibilities, 
that  has  been  brought  into  use 

as  expanded  machine  shop  facili-  U^iauu  Allllau  f  OAH 
ties  in  connection  with  the  foun-  IlCdf  j  vllllQf  JCwll 
dry  opieratioDs  and  virtually  all  .  I  J  a 

machining  of  the  heavy  casting  PAf  llanAf  InnilCtrY 
work  is  now  done  there.  ' iiiwhjii  I 

Besides  the  investment  in  new  Announcing  12  feature  num- 
machinery,  Mr.  Auer  stated  the  bers  as  supplements  to  the  reg- 
changeover  in  plant  reconver-  ular  issues  in  1946,  Paper  Mill 
sion  represented  a  further  ex-  News  reported  recently  that 
penditure  of  about  $200,000.  surveys  indicate  approximately 
Accomplished  'Impossible'  $500,000,000  will  be  spent  by  Uie 

pulp  and  paper  industry  for 
«  mills,  new  machines  and 

guished  iteelf  in  war  producti^  modernization  of  equipment, 
accomplishing  a  1°^  which  some  co-publisher  John  Cornell  said: 
experts  thought  could  never  be  estimate  that  2,000  tons  of 

done  out^e  a  government  m  papermaking  capacity  will 

senal.  ’Thousands  of  recoil  instilled  in  the  next  two 


Hoe  Plant  Rearranged 
For  Press  Building 


continued  from  page  73 


Microfilm  Job 

Some  24,000,000  words  of  for- 
•ign  shortwavo  broadcasts  ra- 
cordad  by  fha  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  since  August,  1939, 
will  be  microfilmed  by  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

The  record  consists  of  96,000 
pages  averaging  250  words  to  a 
page.  Transferred  onto  film,  each 
page  will  become  approsimately 
one  square  inch  and  the  40  file 
cases  of  material  will  be  concen¬ 
trated  on  8,000  feet  of  35  mm. 
film. 


Wf  UISap  DAfSrAC  Ordnance,  attesting  to  the  feat 

a  Ja  IWIvl  KCIIIwJ  of  the  Hoe  Company.  It  read: 

William  S.  Wler,  73,  the  third  “Now  that  the  excitement  of 
generation  of  Wlers  to  serve  on  fFi*  capitulation  has  passed, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  has  it  is  only  natural  that  our 
retired  from  active  service.  A  thoughts  would  turn  to  those 
proofreader  on  the  Constitution  who  have  done  so  much  to  help 
continuously  the  last  11  years,  bring  this  war  to  a  successful 
Wier  began  his  apprenticeship  conclusion. 

on  the  paper  In  1882,  having  “It  is  hard  to  believe  that  we 
served  as  carrier  for  two  once  doubted  the  ability  of  any- 
years.  Wier  will  receive  a  pen-  one  outside  the  Arsenals  being 
sion  from  the  Constitution,  a  able  to  produce  satisfactory  re¬ 
social  security  and  a  pension  coil  mechanisms.  Your  com- 
from  the  iV^graphical  Union,  pany  not  only  showed  the  way 
He  wears  a  button  which  sig-  but  you  also  proved  that  it  could 
nifles  40  years  of  membership  be  done  better  and  at  lower  cost, 
in  the  Typographical  Union.  Many  times  you  were  called 


Paper  Research 

KImbarly-Clark  Corporation  hai 
startad  work  on  a  technical  labora¬ 
tory  at  Neenah,  Wis.,  which  may 
become  the  most  complete  one  in 
the  paper  industry.  Facilities  are 
being  provided  for  160  scientists 
and  additional  research  personnel. 


IDITOR  A 
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ONLY  a  few  months  ago  the  Hoe  organization  was  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  produaion  of  intricate  ordnance  mechan¬ 
isms  to  add  speed  and  precision  to  American  gunfire.  Now  the 
guns  are  silent.  But  mechanical  speed  and  precision  are  still  needed 
for  the  big  peacetime  job  to  be  done  in  the  pressrooms  of  America. 

The  Hoe  organization  has  always  been  especially  well  equipped 
to  serve  this  need.  Now,  thanks  to  its  war-increased  experience  and 
facilities  for  precision  work,  it  is  able  to  slip  into  peacetime  pro¬ 
duction  as  smoothly  as  one  of  its  own  anti-friction  bearing  presses. 

The  same  meticulous  engineering  and  assembly  which  has  al¬ 
ways  characterized  Hoe  production  assures  maximum  accuracy, 
permanent  alignment  of  parts  and  vibrationless  operation  of  the 
latest  Hoe  pressroom  equipment.  As  modern  as  tomorrow*,  it 
amplifies  all  the  well  known  Hoe  superiorities  of  speed,  precision, 
versatility,  big  output  and  long,  hard  service. 

*Watch  for  an  announcement  of  the  press  of 
tomorrow  soon  to  appear  in  this  magazine. 


R.  Hoe  &  CO.,  m, 

910  EAST  138lh  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  54,  N.  Y. 
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Sleam-Set  Ink  TesI 
Is  'Encouraging' 

Tests  with  a  new  ink  which  is 
set  with  steam,  the  ultimate 
^oal  being  the  elimination  of 
first  impression  offset  and  rub- 
off,  indicate  blacker  and  im¬ 
proved  printing. 

The  ink  is  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  present  processes,  ex¬ 
cept  that  immediately  after 
printing,  steam  is  appli^  to  the 
paper,  resulting  in  quick  setting, 
sufficient  to  resist  offset,  rub-oT 
or  smudging. 

This  ink  was  developed  in 
1939  and  in  the  succeeding  years 
used  only  in  a  limited  manner, 
principally  on  gum  and  bread 
wrappers,  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only.  The  original  tests 
on  a  newspaper  press  on  news¬ 
print  were  made  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  under  the  supervision 
of  John  W.  Park,  production 
manager. 

Three  ink  companies,  the 
George  H.  Morrill  Company,  the 
Fred’k  H.  Levey  Company,  and 
the  International  Printing  Ink 
Company,  furnished  material  for 
the  trials  which  were  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  Tribune  press¬ 
room.  Numerous  tests  were 
conducted  for  several  months: 
the  result  of  each  test  being 
used  as  a  guide  for  improve¬ 
ment,  both  in  the  material  and 
the  method  of  applying  steam  to 
the  printed  web.  In  addition  to 
the  trials  at  the  TVibune,  con¬ 
siderable  experimentation  was 
conducted  by  the  ink  companies. 

On  Jan.  19,  1945,  the  Tribune 
ran  a  test  with  a  full  page  of 
pictures  on  first  impression, 
backed  up  with  a  classified  page 
(un-inked),  at  35,000  papers  per 
hour,  using  steam-set  ink  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Morrill  Company. 
The  results  were  encouraging  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  showed  no  offset 
from  the  second-i  mpression 
blanket;  also  a  blacker  and 
sharper  printing  than  obtained 
from  second-impression  printing 
with  standard  news  ink.  The  re¬ 
sults,  even  though  tiie  run  was 
experimental,  indicated  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  eliminating  offset 
from  the  press  blanket.  Further 
tests  by  the  Tribune  indicated 
very  encouarging  results. 

Considerable  time  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
ink  companies  to  perfect  this  ink 
and  work  is  still  in  progress, 
necessary  before  the  ink  is  of¬ 
fered  for  sale. 

The  use  of  this  ink  will  re¬ 
quire  changes  in  futiu-e  press 
equipment,  but  the  steam  appli¬ 
cator  at  present  can  be  built  and 
applied  to  most  of  the  newspaper 
presses  now  in  use.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  has  made  several 
changes  in  the  steam  applicator 
and  are  at  present  engaged  in 
work  on  a  more  accurate  design. 
On  completion  of  their  re-de¬ 
signed  applicator,  they  will  again 
make  further  trial  runs. 

Inasmuch  as  this  special  ink 
has  not  been  made  on  a  produc¬ 
tion  scale  for  newspaper  print¬ 
ing,  selling  prices  have  not  been 
established,  but  the  approved 
product  when  offered,  will  be 
appreciably  higher  than  the 
present  cost  of  newspaper  ink. 
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Router 
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Improved  Base  for  Portatle  Router 

Morgan's  design  for  portable  router  for  curved  plates. 

PORTABLE  ROUTER  FOR  COLOR  PLATES 


AS  AN  aid  in  handling  color 

work,  R.  C.  Horgen,  pressroom 
superintendent  of  the  Rapid  City 
(S.  D.)  Journal,  has  devised  a 
portable  router  for  curved  stereo¬ 
type  plates. 

In  an  explanation  accompany¬ 
ing  the  inventor’s  illustration. 
Business  Manager  E.  H.  Lighter 
noted  that  Horgen  took  an  or¬ 
dinary  small  motor  for  fiat  plate 
router  and  built  onto  its  base  two 
curved  rails  which  ride  upon  the 
face  of  the  curved  stereo  plate 

Radio  Slalion  Added 
To  Plant  in  Florida 

A  radio  station  will  be  housed 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  re¬ 
modeled  plant  of  the  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  News- Journal,  of 
which  Julius  Davidson  is  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Plans  for  enlarging  the  News- 
Journal  plant  at  a  cost  of  $120,- 
000  were  announced  on  Mr. 
Davidson’s  7Sth  birthday.  Offices 
will  be  shifted  around  to  provide 
more  space  and  easier  access, 
and  a  new  engraving  plant  is  to 
be  installed.  Both  the  engraving 
plant  and  the  radio  station  quar¬ 
ters  will  be  airconditioned. 


and  keep  the  router  a  constant 
distance  from  the  type. 

The  device  permits  the  opera¬ 
tor  to  slide  the  router  back  and 
forth  and  at  all  angles  to  rout  a 
curved  plate  for  color  work. 

Some  of  the  smaller  papers 
which  do  not  have  mechanical 
curved  router  might  be  able, 
says  Mr.  Lighter,  to  build  one  of 
these  portable  plate  routers  by 
just  lifting  the  router  bead  off 
their  flat  plate  routers  when  they 
use  color  advertising. 


Readers  'PaKent' 
Wllh  4'(ol.  Page 

The  half-width  page,  born  of 
newsprint  restrictions,  has  been 
accepted  as  “one  of  the  minor 
irritations  of  the  war,”  reports 
Charles  Hodel,  general  manager 
of  the  Beckley  Newspapers  in 
West  Virginia. 

Readers  have  been  “patient 
and  fine  about  it.” 

While  not  actually  saving  any 
paper,  the  half-width  device,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Hodel,  enabled 
the  Raleigh  Register  and  Beckley 
Post-Herald  to  spread  their 
quotas  more  evenly  in  serving 
a  25,000-plus  circulation  with 
only  six,  seven,  eight  and  10-page 
papers. 

Six  pages  afforded  so  little 
space  that  two  half-width  pages 
were  added,  making  it  a  seven- 
page  paper  which  Mr.  Hodel  de- 
-scrib^  as  “stump-tailed.”  He- 
explained  how  the  job  was  done, 
as  follows; 

“Ours  is  a  single-width  Goss 
press  on  which  we  print  a  34- 
inch  web  of  paper  for  four  pages, 
17  inches  for  two  pages.  A  26- 
inch  web  accommodates  a  page 
and  one-half  on  each  side  of  the 
sheet,  or  three  pages — and  when 
run  with  a  full  width,  or  4-page 
web,  makes  the  7-page  prod¬ 
uct. 

We  have  also  used  the  three- 
quarter  width  web  with  two  of 
full  width  to  print  11-page  pa¬ 
pers.” 


TING 
NKETS 
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Equipment  Firms 
Name  Executives 

Several  important  personnel 
appointments  In  the  equipment 
trade  field  have  been  announced 
recently.  They  include: 

William  S. 
Wilson  has  re¬ 
signed  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New 
York  Printing 
Pressmen’s 
Union  No.  51  to 
be  assistant  to 
T.  A.  Hession, 
president  of 
O.  J.  Maigne 
Co.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  print¬ 
ers’  rollers  and 
a  member  of 
Continental  In- 

Alexander  R.  Bradie,  with 
Certified  Dry  Mat  Corp.  for  15 
years,  has  become  general  sales 
manager  of  Theodore  Moss  Co. 
to  promote  plastic  printing  and 
advertising  plates,  rubber  plates 
and  rubber  design  rollers. 

G.  F.  Elrod,  onetime  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Journal  Post,  later  with 
Ludlow  Typograph  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  Eastern  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Duplex  Printing 
Ptess  Co.,  in  New  York. 

Robert  A.  Ritter,  production 
planning  assistant  to  the  Public 
Printer,  is  starting  his  own  com¬ 
pany  to  furnish  counsel  to  print¬ 
ers  and  related  businesses  on 
management  and  production. 

In  the  Linotype  organization, 
James  L.  Bourque,  released  from 
the  Air  Corps,  has  taken  up 
duties  as  executive  representa¬ 
tive.  . .  .  Willliam  E.  Yarbro,  for¬ 
mer  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier- 
Times-Telegraph,  has  succeeded 
H.  Lee  Beamer  ( now  with  Press 
and  Plate  Company  of  Cleve¬ 
land)  as  production  engineer  in 
Ohio.  .  •  .  John  C.  Foley  is  a  pro¬ 
duction  engineer  in  Chicago.  .  .  . 
Len  S.  Webb  has  been  succeeded 
in  the  Indiana  area  by  Joseph  W. 
Kaercher,  Linotype  production 
engineer  in  Chicago  the  last  10 
years. 

Rex  W.  Light,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald  and  Express  the 
last  10  years,  has  joined  the 
graphic  arts  department  of  the 
California  Ink  Co. 

Frank  Hoffman,  export  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  20  years,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  vicepresident. 

J.  E.  Martin,  who  has  been 
deputy  chief  of  the  Artillery  Di¬ 
vision  in  the  office  of  Chief  of 
I  Ordnance,  has  joined  American 
I  Type  Founders  Sales  Corp.  as 
'  vicepresident  in  charge  of  oper- 
I  ation. 

i  Designs  for  San  Diego 

I  Lockwood  Green  Engineers, 
[  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
(  pointed  by  the  Union  Tribune 
[  Publishing  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
to  design  and  supervise  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  newspaper  plant 
for  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Tribune  Sun. 


For  the  Pocket 

Th«  Lintoype  Company  has  just 
issued  a  pocket  edition  of  its  use¬ 
ful  and  popular  "Copy-Fitting 
Method."  The  new  edition  of  the 
booklet  that  tells  you  easily  and 
quickly  how  many  lines  of  what 
face  will  go  in  which  measure  con¬ 
tains  all  the  features  that  made 
previous  editions  so  popular,  plus 
more  convenient  size — a  size  that 
may  be  carried  in  the  pocket  or 
slipped  easily  into  specimen  books 
or  textbooks. 


War  Subslilutes 
Bring  New  Blanket 

Adapting  Army  twill  to  a 
peacetime  use,  Tingue,  Brown  & 
Co.  has  produced  a  new  press 
blanket,  Korker,  which  almost 
eliminates  sidewise  creep  and 
forward  stretch.  At  the  same 
time,  it  provides  greater  resil¬ 
iency,  this  result  being  obtained 
by  the  rearrangement  of  air 
cells  in  the  cork  layer. 

The  new  fabric  controls  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  other  ma¬ 
terial  the  manner  in  which  the 
cork  air  cells  are  keyed  together. 
Canvass  duck  and  other  fabrics 
have  permitted  the  cork  to  work 
through,  whereas  the  twill  con¬ 
fines  it. 

Elimination  of  creep  and 
stretch  has  been  obtained  by  the 
type  of  weave  in  the  twill,  the 
fabric  being  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  top  drawsheet  and  center 
blanket.  With  the  natural  ten¬ 
dency  of  fabrics  of  like  construc¬ 
tion  to  adhere,  a  total  cylinder 
packing  wherein  the  density  is 
under  control  results  from  com¬ 
plete  synchronization  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  members. 

Korker  is  the  direct  result  of 
a  wartime  use  of  synthetic  rub¬ 
ber  as  a  substitute  for  wool  felt 
in  press  blankets.  Tingue,  Brown 
backed  up  the  synthetic  rubber 
blankets  with  twill  and  this  led 
to  the  tests  which  demonstrated 
that  twill  covering  of  cork  would 
provide  a  superior  press  pack- 
ing. 

Tingue,  Brown  is  preparing  to 
resume  manufacture  of  wool  felt 
blankets  when  the  material  be¬ 
comes  available  again  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  but  a  sustain^  demand  for 
synthetic  rubber  is  contem¬ 
plated,  on  the  basis  of  reports 
by  field  representatives. 

Intertype  Tells  Process 
For  (leaning  Molds 

Intertype  Corporation  is  rec¬ 
ommending  the  Pentrate  process 
for  cleaning  its  molds  by  immer¬ 
sion.  It  does  the  job  in  less  than 
60  minutes,  the  mold  being  re¬ 
stored  to  its  original  finish  with¬ 
out  danger  of  rounding  the  mold 
cells. 

This  treatment,  it  is  claimed, 
leaves  no  perceptible  coating, 
yet  provides  what  might  be 
called  an  insulation  between  the 
mold  and  the  molten  metal. 
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Jain  the  swing  to 

DIRECTOMAniNG 


Here  are  some  of  the  lead- 
leg  daily  newspapers  to 
whom  it  has  been  proved 
that  Directomat  stereotype 
molding  offers  unmatched 
advantages  over  other 
methods: 

Appleton,  Wis.,  Post 
Crescent* 

Bnffalo,  N.  Y.,  Courier- 
Express  ...  9  yrs. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  Times  Star* 
Cleveland,  O.,  Press 
Columbus,  O.,  Dispatch* 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Press 
Gazette  .  .  .  B  yrs. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Times 
Manila,  P.  I..  Herald 
...  3  yrs. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Journal 
...  10  yrs. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Times 
Picayune  ...  4  yrs. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  States 
...  4  yrs. 


HERE  ARE  A  FEW 
OF  THE  REASONS: 


Okie  State  (Columbus)  Journal* 
P.  M.  (New  York  City)  ...  5 
yrs. 

Pontiac,  Mich.,  Daily  Press  .  .  . 
10  yrs. 

Pert  Heron,  Mich.,  Times 
Herald* 

Spokane,  Wash.,  Spokesman 
Review  ...  4  yrs. 

Toronto,  Out.,  Star  ...  9  yrs. 
San  Francisco,  Col.,  Chronicle* 


•  The  DIRECTOMAT  produces  more  uniform,  deeper  and  sharper 
mats  and  uniformly  better  printed  results. 

•  Mots  ore  made  on  the  DIRECTOMAT  with  twice  the  speed  of 
most  present  operations  ...  7  seconds  for  pressure  application 
...  15  seconds  for  entire  molding  operation. 

•  The  DIRECTOMAT  eliminates  stretch  of  mats. 

•  The  DIRECTOMAT  is  capable  of  producing  mots  with  the  same 
shrinkage  you  now  get. 

•  Mats  are  melded  on  the  DIRECTOMAT  with  less  pressure,  thereby 
reducing  type  wear — saving  from  60%  to  B0%  of  resetting. 

•  The  DIRECTOMAT  virtually  eliminates  chance  of  buckle  in  the 
mat. 


Directomats  are  now  available  for  early  delivery  on  a 
"first  come — first  served"  basis.  Get  your  order  in  now. 
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will  Color  Printing  Compel  Newspapers 
To  Discontinue  Dry  Matrix  Shrinkage! 


By  M.  Gworge  Martin 

Lealivlll*  CoBrlar-JoHnial  and  Ttiiiat 


PredacfloR  Mgr., 

A  STUDY  of  the  nrocesslnu  of 

color  oages  develoos  compli* 
cations  that  require  research  and 
action  by  newsnaoers  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis  in  the  near  future. 

The  first  comolication — the  fu¬ 
tility  of  attempting  color  nrint- 
ini?  in  hair  line  register  with  dry 
matrix  shrinkage.  With  direct 
pressure  matrix  dried  in  regis¬ 
ter  on  the  form  becoming  a  ne¬ 
cessity  for  color  oages,  material 
as  now  furnished  in  oversize 
form  to  take  care  of  shrinkage 
would  be  useless.  Furthermore, 
what  about  reading  matter  and 
other  advertisements  on  less  than 
full  page  of  color?  what  about 
color  Paces  being  available  for 
news  changes  on  editions? 

Does  all  of  this  mean  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  dry  matrix  shrinkage 
in  the  daily  newsoaner  opera¬ 
tion  for  all  pages?  If  the  answer 
is  yes.  is  auick  action  impera¬ 
tive?  Should  the  newsnaoer  in¬ 
dustry  sDonsor  immediate  re¬ 
search  with  the  matrix  and 
moulding  machine  manufactxir- 
ers  for  the  develooment  of  a 
matrix  and  moulding  machine 
for  the  drying  of  the  matrix  in 
register  on  the  form  for  all  pages 
— black  and  color — within  the 
present  time  restrictions,  and 
make  the  results  available  for 
the  industry? 

These  are  knotty  problems  but 
science  and  research  found  the 
answer  during  the  war  period 
to  many  things  that  nreviously 
seemed  to  defy  solution.  Dry 
matrix  shrinkage  also  has  its 
complications — allowance  in  the 
form  to  take  care  of  shrinkage, 
variation  in  shrinkage,  loss  of 
advertising  revenue,  varying 
heights  of  material  in  the  form, 
distortion  of  the  matrix  and 
many  others.  The  elimination 
of  shrinkage  would  be  the  means 
of  duplicating  the  printed  page 
in  the  exact  form  size  and 
thereby  eliminate  all  of  these 
shrinkage  complications. 

The  next  complication — the 
width  of  the  type  page  in  the 
form  if  shrinkage  is  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  All  of  the  new  presses 
are  being  manufactured  to  take 
a  maximum  68-inch  full  news¬ 
print  roll  or  a  17-inch  page.  Let's 
tabulate  various  page  sizes  in 
this  connection: 


between  columns  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter?  Is  that  not  Just  as  imnortant 
as  a  larger  tvpe  face  for  the 
reader  and  for  better  typog¬ 
raphy? 

The  management  of  the  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times  thinks  so  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  use  8  points  between  col¬ 
umns.  Would  the  elimination  of 
shrinkage  put  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  in  a  position  to  standard¬ 
ize  on  type  pages,  newsprint 
sizes,  etc.,  and  if  so  could  the 
industry  reach  an  agreement  on 
a  standard? 

We  would  not  consider  less 
than  the  8  points  we  now  have 
between  columns  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter  and  that  would  call  for  a  68- 
inch  roll  for  an  8-column  page. 
llVfe  pica  ems.  8-polnt  column 
rule,  type  page  width  16.047 
inches  with  side  margins  of  .476 
inch. 

RETIREMENT  LIST 

RECENT  retirements  among 

Mechanical  Department  staffs 
include: 

John  A.  Egan,  74.  correction 
bank,  and  Fred  Schmidt,  71, 
makeup,  on  Buffalo  ( N.  Y. ) 
Courier-Express. 

J.  Charles  Gropp,  linotype 
operator,  Wilmington  (  Del.  ) 
News- Journal. 

Herman  Schultz,  65.  printer, 
and  George  C.  Kruse,  72.  mailer, 
of  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 
Kruse’s  son,  Otto,  is  a  mailer  in 
Chicago  and  Schultz’s  son.  Gil¬ 
bert,  is  a  stereotyper  in  Milwau¬ 
kee. 

John  Allen,  65.  printer,  of 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record.  He 
is  the  first  to  retire  under  the 
paper’s  new  pension  plan,  re¬ 
ceiving  20%  of  his  annual  wages 
plus  an  accrual  in  accordance 
with  his  53  years  of  service. 

John  Rupperberger,  printer,  of 
Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Times-Union. 
after  60  years  in  the  trade 


Expansion  in  Toronto 

Toronto.  Can.,  Oct.  8 — Con¬ 
solidated  Press  Ltd.  has  acquired 
land  and  buildings  for  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  printing  facilities.  The 
new  property  is  on  Duchess 
Street  and  is  valued  at  $103,467. 


Numbfr  of 

Width  of 

Width  of 

P.Vper 

Balance  of 

Columns  Per 

Column  in 

of  Column 

Type  l*ag<- 

Page 

T wo  Siilr 

E.ach  .Side 

Page 

Pica  Ems 

Kuir 

In  Inche-^ 

Width 

Margin 

8 

12 

4 

16  .125" 

17" 

.675" 

.337" 

8 

12 

6 

16.517" 

17" 

.483" 

.241" 

8 

12 

8 

16  709" 

17" 

.291" 

.145" 

8 

11% 

4 

15  659" 

17" 

1. 341" 

.67" 

8 

11% 

6 

15.853" 

17" 

1.147" 

.573" 

8 

11% 

fi 

16.047" 

17" 

.953" 

.476" 

8 

11% 

4 

15.659" 

16%" 

.841" 

.420" 

8 

11% 

6 

15.863" 

16%  " 

.647" 

.323" 

8 

11% 

8 

16.047" 

16%" 

.453" 

.226" 

Before 

the  war. 

newspapers 

_ 

creasing  the  size  of  type  face  on 
reading  matter  for  the  benefit 
of  the  reader;  elimination  of 
shrinkage  would  automatically 
increase  the  size  of  present  type 
faces  used.  What  about  space 


George  D.  McLean,  63,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  composing  room  staff 
of  the  Vancouver  (BC)  Sun  for 
the  last  34  years,  died  recently. 
He  was  a  native  of  Stayner,  Ont. 
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Award  for  Idea 

Emporis,  Kan.,  Oct.  8— A  $50 
award  wai  given  by  tha  War  Da- 
partmant  to  George  F.  Wathan, 
former  Empbria  Gazette  linotypa 
operator  and  preifman,  through 
the  Suggestion  for  Victory  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chicago  Signal 
Corps  inspection  zone.  His  sug¬ 
gestion  was  a  new  procedure  for 
improving  the  quality  and  per¬ 
formance  of  a  piace  of  Army 
Signal  Corps  equipment.  He  is 
now  stationed  at  the  Army  Ser¬ 
vice  Forces  depot  at  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas. 


ATF  lo  Promote 
Devices  for  Offset 

With  Vol.  1.  No.  1  of  ATF  Off¬ 
set  News.  American  Tyoe  ’found¬ 
ers  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  snecial  postwar  in¬ 
terest  in  small-town  r>tiblishers 
and  savs  it  has  available  every¬ 
thing  they  will  need  from  dark¬ 
room  to  pressroom  equipment. 

Featured  in  the  first  issue  of 
Offset  News  are  the  success 
stories  of  half  a  dozen  weeklies 
which  have  grown  with  offset 
lithography.  One  daily,  the 
Ooelou.sas  ( La. )  World,  of  which 
Rigby  Owen  is  editor,  comes  in 
for  mention. 

Editor  Owen  states  that  he 
doesn’t  think  that  offset  is  any 
cheaper  than  letterpress  for 
towns  of  the  size  in  which  he 
operates,  but  he  believes  that 
local  reader  interest  created  by 
the  use  of  pictures  and  the  great¬ 
er  flexibility  offered  advertisers 
result  in  increased  income.  In 
addition,  he  notes,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  revenue  from  commer¬ 
cial  work.  The  circulation  of 
the  World  is  around  3.000. 

For  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tion  over  5.0(10,  ATF  has  web 
offset  presses. 

Type  Readability 

Square  Serif  Found  More 
Difficult  Than  Sans-Serif 


Louisville  Papers  Ad' 
Prepare  for  Color  By 


Color  printing  for  both  news 
and  advertising  daily  in  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times  will  be  in  use 
when  the  new  presses,  now  on 
order,  are  installed  in  the  firm’s 
new  building,  on  which  con¬ 
struction  will  start  late  this 
winter. 

M.  George  Martin,  production 
manager,  has  announced  plans 
for  installing  three  8 -unit 
presses,  equipped  with  extn 
color  couples  for  printing  ont. 
two  and  three  colors  with  black 
in  hairline  register. 

Two  new  color  presses  alio 
plained,  “call  for  a  staff  of  pho- 
ure  plant  for  printing  Sunday 
roto  magazine  supplements. 

“Our  plans,”  Mr.  Martin  ex¬ 
plained,  “Call  for  a  staff  of  pho¬ 
tographers  trained  to  take  action 
shots  in  color.  For  processing 
the  pictures  we  will  have  mod¬ 
ern  stereotyping  equipment  with 
direct  pressure  molding,  and  the 
latest  casting  equipment  for  pro¬ 
ducing  color  plates  in  register. 
Such  color  photos  will  i^e  proc¬ 
essed  for  daily  readers.” 

The  new  press  units  for  the 
two  dailies  will  have  a  capacity 
of  64  pages,  eight  of  them  in 
one  color  with  black;  or  56 
pages,  four  of  them  in  four 
colors;  or  48  pages  with  eight 
in  four  colors. 

The  two  press  units  to  be 
added  to  the  color  gravure  plant 
will  print  16  to  32  tabloid  pages 
in  four  colors.  Their  capacity 
is  32  to  64  tabloid  pages. 

Plans  for  the  new  building 
provide  a  space  on  the  street 
level  200  feet  wide  and  175  feet 
long  for  housing  the  mechanical 
unit.  It  is  bordered  on  either 
side  by  a  street  and  allows  200 
feet  in  the  rear  for  future  ex¬ 
pansion. 

Departing  from  the  present 
page  of  23  9/16  inches,  the  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal  and  Times  page 
size  will  be  reduced  to  23% 
inches  when  the  new  mechanical 
equipment  is  in  operation. 

The  management  hopes  to 
have  the  standard  gravure 
equipment  in  operation  by  next 
fall.  Other  departments,  includ¬ 
ing  radio  station  WHAS,  will 
operate  from  the  new  building. 
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Earl  English,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  has  developed  a 
test  to  measure  the  readability 
of  tyoe  faces  arrd  sizes  scien¬ 
tifically. 

Writing  about  his  test  in  the 
Quill,  English  reported  that  type 
with  a  square  serif  had  been 
found  to  be  21%  less  readable 
than  a  sans-serif  and  a  Bodoni. 
Readers  made  twice  as  many  er¬ 
rors  in  reading  the  square  serif 
type  as  they  did  in  reading  either 
of  the  other  two. 

By  the  same  method,  he  re¬ 
lated,  headlines  in  Cheltenham^ 
bold  capitals  were  found  to  be' 
18%  less  readable  than  headlines 
in  caps  and  lower  case  in  the 
same  family.  However,  he  cau¬ 
tioned,  it  should  not  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  capitals  are  more 
difificult  to  read  than  upper  and 
lower  case. 
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composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.  Chicago  14 


Typographic  Society 
Etects  Middteton 


Advances  Viewed 
By  Public  Printer 


A  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice  official  has  constructed  “an 
ingenious  device”  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  copy  for  offset,  A.  E. 
Giegengack.  public  printer  of 
the  U.  S.,  disclosed  in  a  recent 
talk  before  the  Printing  Indus¬ 
try  of  America,  Inc.  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

"We  are  working  to  get  it 
Giegengack 


patented  for  him,  „  _  _ _ 

said,  "and  are  not  ready  to  pub-  * 
licize  it  at  this  time.”  J||jyr 

The  chief  of  the  GPO  men-  g 
tioned  the  offset  device  as  one 
of  the  factors  which  he  sees  af- 
fecting  the  development  of  print-  ‘ 

ing  with  new  equipment.  He  pre- 
dieted  the  electric  eye  would 
come  into  wider  use  in  control-  i 

ling  feeding,  register  and  deliv-  ' 

ery  on  presses,  with  gravure  and  Wood  Newspaper 
highspeed  rotaries  adopting  this  able  wherever  pap 
means  of  offering  greater  possi-  belts,  driven  by  thi 
bilities  than  heretofore.  tension,  regardless 

One  notable  answer  toward  — 

greater  excellence  in  typesetting,  ^ 

he  said,  may  be  a  new  method  HAW  lAatll, 
of  photocomposition.  Without  ^ 

question,  he  asserted,  a  perfected 
camera-typesetting  machine  will  fmam  Da  Dll 
be  on  the  market  before  long.  Lq||  DK  DU 
‘‘It  also  seems  probable,”  Gie¬ 
gengack  added,  “that  photocom-  ■ 
position  will  provide  a  clarity  of  •*”  '»nari«5 
print  surpassing  anything  yet  In  this  arficla.  t 
produced  in  this  wav.  Photocom-  of  Engraving  of 
posing,  with  its  quality  of  clarity  (La.)  Times-Picayui 
in  printing,  would  provide  one  ■  ■  ■ 

of  the  most  essential  require¬ 
ments  in  offset  and  roto.” 

“Furthermore,  a  font  of  mats, 
or  whatever  serves  as.  such,, 
through  changes  in  camera  focus 
would  probably  set  five,  six  or 
seven  different  type  sizes,  which 
in  itself  would  eliminate  dupli¬ 
cation  of  a  new  font  of  mats  for 
each  type  size  used.” 

He  said  he  looks  also  for  a 
much  wider  development  and 
use  of  plastic  plates.  Incidentally, 
he  remarked,  the  GPO  has  in¬ 
directly  laid  the  groundwork  in 
South  America  for  plastic  plate- 
makers  “to  go  in  and  capitalize 
on  the  foundation  we  have  laid.” 


Middlston 


Crawford  Promoted 


William  W.  Crawford,  former 
assistant  foreman  of  the  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press  press¬ 
room,  has  been  appointed  fore¬ 
man  to  succeed  Willard  '  A. 
Schwartz,  Jr.,  who  has  retired 
after  41  years  in  pressroom 
work  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Crawford  formerly  worked  on 
the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 
Enterprise,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Sacramento  Union,  Fullerton 

When  the  half  tone  flat  is  Tribune,  San  Bernardino  Sun. 
stripped,  we  put  four  register 
marks  on  the  four  comers  o^  the 
plate,  after  etching  is  finished. 

Another  piece  of  16-eauge  is 
also  printed,  and  all  of  the  high¬ 
lights  etched  out  about  three 
bites  deep. 

Then  the  two  plates  are  tacked 
together  on  a  board  through  the 
four  register  holes  and  roughly 
soldered  on  the  four  corners. 


MAKEUP  SUGGESTIONS 


Typography  of  the  Society  Pages 


24-Hour 

Emergency  Service 


Wood 
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Telephonet  DAY- Plainfield  6-5700 

NIGHT,  SUNDAYS,  HOLIDAYS: 


Plainfield  6-2670  •  6-9702  •  6-2029 


When  ordering  repair  parts,  please  give  Machine 
Number  and  Number  of  Part  wanted.  The  number 
is  cast  or  stamped  on  every  part,  when  possible. 
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'Inconceivable' 

ROBERT  McLEAN,  president, 

issued  the  following  statement 
this  week  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Associated 
Press : 

The  Associated  Press  has 
been  advised  by  counsel  that, 
with  the  denial  of  the  petition 
for  rehearing,  all  efforts  in  the 
courts  in  the  government’s  anti¬ 
trust  action  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted. 

“Prompt  action  will  be  taken 
to  comply  with  the  decision  so 
that  the  court  injunction  may 
be  lifted,  since  it  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  the  world’s  greatest 
news  service  shall  operate  per¬ 
manently  under  restraint  which 
threatens  government  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  channels  of  news. 

“Although  limitations  have 
been  placed  on  its  right  to  con¬ 
trol  its  own  affairs,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  will  continue  to 
supply  all  the  news — unbiased 
and  untrammeled — with  the  fi¬ 
delity  that  has  characterized  its 
course  since  its  foundation. 

“Its  staff  throughout  the  world 
is  dedicated  to  this  purpose.  Its 
operations  are  expanding  as  the 
tide  of  war  recedes.  It  will 
continue  to  merit  the  charges 
leveled  against  it  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  its  service  is  of  out¬ 
standing  quality  and  that  its 
form  of  organization  is  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  news  gathered  and 
distributed  by  the  Associated 
Press  shall  be  as  nearly  impar¬ 
tial,  objective  and  complete  as 
human  endeavor  can  make  it.” 

'Evil — Foolish' 

FOLLOWING  is  a  statement  by 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
publisher,  Chicago  Tribune,  on 
the  Associated  Press  case: 

“I  have  often  noticed  that 
when  a  man  sets  out  to  do  an 
evil  thing  he  generally  does  a 
foolish  one.  So  it  was  here. 

“When  (President)  Roosevelt 
set  up  a  newspaper  in  Chicago 
to  help  in  his  secret  plan  to  get 
into  the  war  by  the  back  way, 
he  promised  it  the  Associated 
Press  service. 

“He  first  tried  to  get  it  by 
threatening  the  Associated  Press 
directors  with  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion.  When  they  refused  to  be 
intimidated  he  feared  to  go  be¬ 
fore  a  jury  and  had  recourse  to 
the  statutory  court. 

“It  will  come  out  that  both  he 
and  (former  attorney  general) 
Biddle  said  that  the  suit  was 
brought  to  get  this  service  in 
Chicago,  and  would  be  dropped 
if  the  service  were  furnished. 

“W^at  he  ignored  was  that  the 
decision  just  handed  down  also 
brings  the  Associated  Press  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  and  to  two  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  that  have  not  been  able 
to  get  it. 

“The  Associated  Press  with  its 
great  Washington  staff  is  of  infi¬ 
nitely  more  value  in  Washington 
than  in  Chicago.  I  would  always 
have  been  glad  in  a  personal 
sense  to  let  Washington  and  Chi¬ 
cago  both  have  the  service.  Such 
a  trade,  however,  would  have 
been  injurious  to  the  Associated 


Press  and  I  never  would  consent 
to  it  even  under  threat. 

“Another  effect  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  is  to  ren¬ 
der  the  New  Deal  Chicago  Times 
insolvent.” 

Reply  to  McCormick 

RICHARD  J.  FINNEGAN,  editor 

and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Times,  said  in  an  editorial  on 
Thursday : 

“The  AP  carried  an  interview 
in  which  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Trib  forgot  the 
advice  that  old  Julius  Caesar 
used  to  give  to  whippernap- 
pers  all  down  the  line  of  officers 
in  his  armies.  Caesar’s  advice 
was  that  when  you're  in  a  fit  of 
passion  over  something,  keep 
your  trap  shut  and  cool  off. 

“Col.  McCormick,  it  is  easy  to 
see,  had  a  good  mad  on.  He 
was  sore  all  through  because  the 
Supreme  Court  finally  had  en¬ 
tered  a  ruling  under  which  it  is 
probable  that  Marshall  Field's 
Chicago  Sun  will  get  the  AP 
report. 

“The  AP  end  of  that  suit  was 
handled  so  clumsily  that  in  the 
oral  arguments  before  the  jus¬ 
tices  there  was  never  a  mention 
of  the  chief  issue  which  affected 
every  citizen  of  our  land — the 
right  to  be  protected  from  com¬ 
pulsory  utterance.  .  .  .” 

Referring  to  the  AP  story  in 
which  the  Tribune  publisher  was 
quoted  as  saying,  “I  have  often 
noticed  that  when  a  man  sets  out 
to  do  an  evil  thing,  he  generally 
does  a  foolish  one,”  the  Times 
editorial  continued: 

“The  ‘man’  apparently  was 
either  President  Roosevelt  or 
Publisher  Field  —  take  your 
choice.  Why  the  Times  was 
dragged  in  is  a  question  you 
might  ask  experts  who  know 
most  of  the  answers  when  indi¬ 
viduals  chronically  complain  that 
those  who  don’t  agree  with  them 
are  evil  and  foolish. 

“The  AP  knew  that  it  was  an 
evil  thing  to  conclude  that  the 
effect  of  the  decision  was  to 
make  the  Times  insolvent.  The 
AP  did  not  distribute  that  libel¬ 
ous  statement  to  its  members. 
The  Trib  printed  the  false  state¬ 
ment  under  a  printers’  dash — ;  . 
below  the  belt  of  the  AP.  ... 

“The  Times  in  its  balance 
sheet,  traditionally  lists  its  AP 
membership  with  its  other  in¬ 
tangibles  but  does  not  attribute 
any  money  value  to  that  mem¬ 
bership.  An  AP  membership  i 
could  fall  to  zero  in  value  with-  j 
out  disturbing  our  evaluation  of  I 
goodwill,  which  is  computed  on  I 
the  size,  character  and  constancy  j 
of  our  audience  of  readers  and 
their  buying  response  to  adver-  : 
tising  in  our  columns.  We  follow 
the  practice  of  most  newspapers. 

‘"rhere  are  precedents  and  ■ 
court  decisions  that  would  place 
values  of  from  $4,500,000  to  $9,- 
000,000  on  this  one  item  which  j 
we  set  up  at  only  $2,997,  816.  .  .  .  | 

“The  'Times  assures  the  many 
friends  and  readers  .  .  .  that  it  is 
financially  sound  and  solvent. 
Our  prayer  is  that  we  shall 
never  descend  to  insolvency  in 
character  and  intelligence.” 


'Truly  Free  Press 
AN  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Sun 

commented: 

“When  the  Supreme  Court  last 
June  upheld  the  District  Court 
decision  that  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act  was  violated  by  exist¬ 
ing  Associated  Press  bylaws,  a 
number  of  AP  papers  criticized 
the  decision  by  the  device  of 
quoting  almost  exclusively  from 
Justice  Roberts'  dissenting  opin¬ 
ion. 

“Now  that  the  Court  has  re¬ 
fused  to  grant  a  rehearing  of  the 
case,  the  same  technique  is  less 
likely  to  be  used.  Actually,  Jus¬ 
tice  Roberts’  dissent  was  no 
more  vigorous  or'critical  of  the 
majority  decision  than  scores  of 
dissents  in  the  past.  .  .  . 

“The  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  an  AP  member,  declared 
last  June  that,  in  its  opinion, 
the  majority  decision  did  not 
‘shackle’  but  ‘to  an  extent  un¬ 
shackled’  freedom  of  the  press. 
Many  other  AP  members  prob¬ 
ably  have  realized,  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  time,  that  this  is  a  cor¬ 
rect  viewpoint.  Robert  McLean, 
president  of  AP,  has  stated  that 
prompt  action  will  now  be  taken 
to  comply  with  the  court’s  de¬ 
cisions.  When  this  is  done,  the 
people's  interest  in  a  truly  free 
press  will  be  undergirded,  and 
every  newspaper  in  the  land 
will  benefit.” 


AP  Moves  to  Comply 
Promptly  ■with  Decree 

_ continued  from  page  7 

thereof,  for  the  enforcement  and 
compliance  therewith,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  violations 
thereof.” 

This  has  been  interpreted  to 
mean  that  an  unsuccessful  appli¬ 
cant  for  membership  in  the  AP 
might  institute  an  action  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  on  the  claim  that 
competitive  factors  did  bar  him. 

The  Department  of  Justice  in¬ 
stituted  the  suit  Aug.  28.  1942, 
after  Marshall  Field,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Sun,  complained 
that  his  application  for  member¬ 
ship  had  been  denied  through 
conduct  which,  he  said, 
amounted  to  suppression  of  com¬ 
petition.  At  the  same  time,  an 
application  by  Eleanor  M.  Pat¬ 
terson,  publisher  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  -  Herald,  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  present  Associated  Press, 
formed  in  1900  under  the  laws  of 
New  'Vork.  is  the  outgrowth  of 
a  previous  court  ruling  that  the 
Associated  Press  of  Illinois  was 
in  restraint  of  trade.  That  case 
was  started  by  the  Chicago  In¬ 
ter-Ocean  and  resulted  in  the 
AP  stockholders  voting  to  wind 
up  the  corporation  since  “it  was 
impractical  to  conduct  an  asso- 
r'ation  on  the  basis  indicated  by 
the  court” — admit  to  member- 
sh'D  any  newspaper  applying. 

The  AP  thus  became  a  mem¬ 
bership  corporation. 


Note  the  principle  of  operation  and  you 
will  life  why  Uui.ip  Pumps  have  a  low 
niuintenance  cost.  While  the  inlet  and 
outlet  ports  are  open  at  all  times  there 
is  a  conUnuously  perfect  seal  between  the 
two  rotors  that  prevents  liquid  returnim; 
into  the  intake  chamber.  There  are  no 
KTease  cups  and  no  internal  threads — only 
two  moving:  parts.  Bump  Pumps  are 
easy  to  clean  and  easy  to  maintain.  As 
one  company  that  has  used  Bump  Pumps 
for  years  says:  “They  are  without  ques¬ 
tion  of  doubt  one  of  the  finest  pumps  we 
have  ever  used  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
our  opinion  they  do  a  better  job  at  a 
low  total  cost  to  us  than  any  other  pump 
MOW  on  the  market". 

Bump  Pumps  are  positive  action,  self- 

primiiiK’  and  can  be  operated  at  dow  -peeds  without  churniiie. 
vibration  nr  airitation  within  the  pump.  Available  in  capacities 
from  'i  to  400  GPM.  Comnlete  catalog:  upon  request. 
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Good  Carrier  Service 
Pays  Big  Dividends 

By  G«org«  A.  Brandenburg 


ALTHOUGH  it  seems  that  cir* 

dilation  managers  are  again 
coming  out  of  the  woods  as  far 
as  wartime  carrier  shortage 
problems  are  concerned,  it  is 
still  essential  that  newspapers 
revitalize  their  carrier  pro* 
granu  in  order  to  get  and  hold 
good  carrier-salesmen. 

The  period  ahead  is  one  in 
which  good  service  will  play 
an  important  role  in  maintain* 
ing  newspaper  circulations  at 
present  high  levels. 

In  order  that  circulators  may 
have  a  guide  to  follow  in  re¬ 
vamping  carrier  relations,  we 
present  the  experiences  of  one 
Central  States  city  circulation 
manager,  who  has  managed  to 
maintain  a  100%  organization  of 
some  170  regular  carriers. 

Credits  Horseshoes 

E.  W.  Wickham,  Cedar  Rapids 
(la.)  Gazette,  prefaced  his  re¬ 
marks  with  the  comment:  “For¬ 
tunately,  the  Gazette  has  gone 
through  the  first  four  years  of 
carrier  boy  scarcity  with  horse¬ 
shoes  in  both  hip  pockets.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  have 
not  had  many  of  the  headaches, 
and  the  numerous  pains  that 
go  with  them,  but  with  rare 
exceptions,  we  have  managed 
to  keep  our  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion  at  full  strength.” 

Mr.  Wickham  outlined  the 
Gazett's  general  carrier  pro¬ 
gram  as  follows  in  a  recent 
Central  States  Bulletin: 

“Our  policy  has  always  been 
to  place  those  little  intangibles, 
that  predominate  in  building 
good  will  and  prestige  to  our 
reading  public,  in  capable  hands 
...  as  they  are  the  living,  grow¬ 
ing  ‘corpuscles’  of  our  existence 
and  must  be  kept  in  a  healthy 
state  .  .  .  thus,  just  ‘any’  boy  is 
not  always  the  boy  we  can 
trust  to  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  maintaining  and  pro¬ 
moting  these  intangibles. 

“When  a  boy  makes  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  Gazette  route,  aside 
from  giving  us  the  general  in¬ 
formation  on  his  application 
card,  such  as  name,  age,  address, 
phone,  etc.,  he  furnishes  us  with 
the  names  of  two  or  more  char¬ 
acter  references  outside  his 
family  and  school,  the  names 
and  occupations  of  his  parents, 
and  is  asked  if  he  has  a  juve¬ 
nile  record. 


Bear  on  His  Route 

Ironwood.  Miclu  Oct.  A 
Doily  Globe  carrier  boy  hod  to 
bore  a  bodyguard  the  other 
day.  He  saw  a  bear  along  his 
route. 

Conservation  were 

■etified  ond  ttsy  brought  down 
a  bear  cub  heni  on  apple  tree. 


“When  the  time  comes  to  re¬ 
view  an  appiication,  a  check  is 
made  with  the  juvenile  author¬ 
ities  to  ascertain  if  the  appli¬ 
cant  has  a  juvenile  record  be¬ 
fore  offering  him  a  route  con¬ 
tract.  Should  he  have  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  any  consequence,  we 
merely  file  his  application  with 
the  ‘unacceptables’  and  he 
never  knows  the  difference  un¬ 
less  he  should  someday  return 
to  make  inquiry  concerning  his 
application.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  juvenile  charge 
against  him  be  of  minor  sig¬ 
nificance,  the  prcAabilities  are 
that  we  would  contact  him  and 
advise  him  of  a  route  opening 
that  we  wished  to  talk  with  him 
about. 

“After  a  boy  is  contracted  for 
a  route,  he  is  given  a  booklet 
that  points  out  the  many  little 
things  a  good  newsi>aper  boy 
will  do  to  succeed  on  his  news¬ 
paper  route. 

“A  good  many  of  our  carriers 
are  given  their  first  few  days 
training  on  a  Gazette  route,  not 
by  the  old  carrier  who  is  leav¬ 
ing  the  route,  but  by  a  specially 
trained  ex-carrier  who  does 
nothing  but  check  in  and  ac¬ 
quaint  new  carriers  with  the 
proven  methods  of  successfully 
serving  a  newspaper  route. 

“Even  though  carrier  boy 
scarcity  is  at  its  peak,  we  have 
not  drifted  away  from  our  poli¬ 
cies  of  accepting  applicants  and 
I  hope  we  never  shall.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  get  the 
perfect  boy  every  time  nor  do 
we  always  get  the  near-perfect, 
but  we  have  managed  to  main¬ 
tain  a  fairly  satisfactory  aver¬ 
age  of  capable  carriers  under 
these  policies  at  this  critical 
time  ...  in  spite  of  some  head¬ 
aches.” 

Central  States  Program 

HIGHLIGHTS  of  the  Central 

States  circulation  managers’ 
meeting  at  the  Congress  Hotel. 
Chicago.  Oct.  29-31,  were  an¬ 
nounced  as  follows  by  George 
M.  Cowden.  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot,  program  chair¬ 
man: 

James  O.  Bouton,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Newspaper  and  Period¬ 
ical  Mail,  U.  S.  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  Washington.  D.  C., 
who  will  talk  on  mail  circula¬ 
tion  and  discuss  current  matters 
informally  with  the  members; 
Homer  J.  Buckley,  dean  of  Chi¬ 
cago  direct  mail  users,  who  will 
outline  new  direct  mail  methods 
in  obtaining  and  renewing  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Basil  L.  Walters,  executive 
editor  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  speaking  at  the  ’Tuesday 
luncheon  on  ‘"The  Newspaper 
of  Tomorrow.” 

Tuesday  afternoon  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  round-table  discussion 
and  Wednesday  morning  will 


feature  a  “Crystal  Ball”  session 
on  the  future  trends  of  circula¬ 
tion. 


Regional  Presidents  No.  9 

J.  A.  MAYNARD.  Cleveland 

News,  president  of  the  Ohio 
C  i  r  c  u  1  a  t  ion 
Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting 
in  C  o  1  u  n^us, 

Oct.  17  - 18.  is 
strictly  a  Buck¬ 
eye  product 
with  plenty  of 
practical  circu- 
1  a  t  i  o  n  experi¬ 
ence.  Born  in 
Cleveland.  May¬ 
nard  graduated 
from  Loyola 
High  School  and 
attended  M  a  r  - 
quette  University. 

While  going  to  high  school, 
he  worked  as  a  “jumper”  for 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
later  became  a  corner  agent  for 
that  paper.  He  joined  the  Plain 
Dealer  circulation  department 
as  an  inspector  in  1922,  subse¬ 
quently  becoming  district  man¬ 
ager.  circulation  cashier  and 
assistant  transportation  manager. 

He  transferred  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News  as  home  delivery 
manager  in  1935,  becoming  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  in 
1940  and  circulation  manager 
in  1944. 


Maynard 


Nunn  to  Address 
Annual  NEA  Meeting 

Chicago,  Oct.  8 — Wesley  I. 
Nunn,  manager  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  Standard  Oil 
of  Indiana,  will  be  the  featured 
guest  speaker  at  the  annual  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  sessions  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association  to 
be  held  here  Oct.  26-27  at  the 
Morrison  Hotel. 

Mr.  Nunn  will  give  "A  Discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Economic  Value  of 
Advertising”  and  show  a  14- 
minute  sound  slide  film  entitled 
“The  Man  Who  Built  a  Better 
Mouse  Trap.” 

Charles  L.  Ryder,  president 
of  N.  E.  A.,  will  preside  and  will 
introduce  Mr.  Nunn. 


Etter  Elected  Head 
Of  Detroit  AANR 

Ben  Etter  of  the  New  York 
Times  was  elected  president  of 
the  Detroit  chapter,  American 
‘Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  last  week. 

Other  new  officers  are:  vice- 
president,  John  Burke,  Hearst 
Advertising  Service;  secretary, 
Hil  F.  Best,  Fr^  Kimball,  Inc.; 
treasurer,  Tom  Eichelberger, 
Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer. 

James  Jones  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers  was  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  for  a 
three-year  term,  and  Preston 
Roberts  of  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee 
for  two  years. 

■ 

Collihon  to  Baylor 

E.  L.  Calliban,  for  the  last  five 
years  head  of  the  journalism 
department  at  Drake  University 
in  Des  Moines,  has  assumed  his 
duties  as  the  new  head  of  the 
department  of  journalism  and 
the  news  bureau  at  Baylor  Uni¬ 
versity,  Waco,  Texas. 


Louisville^  Ey.* 
Dcdlies,  WHAS, 
In  Ad  Drive 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  10 — The 
Courier-Journal,  the  Louisville 
Times  and  radio  station  WHAS 
have  just  released  an  extensive 
promotion  campaign  which 
gives  factual  insight  into  the 
postwar  plans  of  leading  Louis¬ 
ville  industrial  and  retail  firms. 
’This  promotion  includes  state¬ 
ments  from  28  of  Louisville’s 
business  leaders  about  their  im¬ 
mediate  reconversion  problems 
and  employment  levels  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  war  production 
period  and  prewar  period. 

Mark  Ethridge,  publisher  of 
the  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times  and  general 
manager  of  WHAS  announced 
with  the  release  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  that  “no  city  of  comparable 
size  played  a  more  vital  role 
in  the  war  effort  than  Louis¬ 
ville.  In  1940  war  industries 
started  coming  into  the  Louis¬ 
ville  area,  until  in  1942  indus¬ 
trial  capacity  had  just  about 
doubled  that  of  1939. 

“It  was  at  this  time  that  an 
official  booklet  issued  by  The 
National  Defense  Commission 
stated  that  Louisville  was  18th 
largest  industrial  area  in  the 
country  in  volume  of  war  con¬ 
tracts  awarded.  This  represent¬ 
ed  great  expansion  of  estab¬ 
lished  industries  as  well  as  the 
addition  of  some  new  ones.” 

Booklet  Prepared 

In  order  to  learn  factually 
what  part  of  the  wartime  ex¬ 
pansion  and  new  industry  will 
be  maintained  or  further  ex¬ 
panded.  the  papers  and  the 
station  started  a  thorough-going 
survey  of  the  area  immediately 
after  V-J  Day. 

Information  also  has  been 
gathered  as  to  the  future  of  the 
synthetic  rubber  industry  and 
the  city's  plans  to  take  care  of 
their  increased  population  and 
industries.  The  media  being 
used  include:  New  York  Timet, 
Detroit  News,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Sales  Management,  Editor  k 
Publisher,  Advertising  Age, 
Broadcasting  and  Variety. 

A  40-page  booklet  which  in¬ 
cludes  comparative  statistics  on 
Louisville  for  the  years  1939 
and  1944  has  also  been  pre¬ 
pared. 

J.  M.  Wynn,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  two  papers  and  the 
radio  station,  stated  that  “the 
factual  information  gathered  to 
date  regarding  the  immediate 
plans  of  Louisville’s  business 
leaders,  gives  conclusive  proof 
that  Louisville  is  ending  a  war 
job  well  done  to  become  an 
even  greater  industrial  center 
in  the  years  to  come.  The  sur 
vey  is  being  continued.  Just  as 
soon  as  additional  facts  are 
gathered,  they  will  be  released.” 
a 

No  Lunch,  No  Tickets 

“No  luncheon  this  week!”  said 
the  Adcrafter,  weekly  publica¬ 
tion  of  Detroit’s  Adcraft  Club. 
“We  can’t  compete  with  the 
World  Series!”  (with  a  hint  of 
pride).  “P.S.  And  when  it  comas 
to  tickets — No  got!” 
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Guild  Row 
Iq  Cincinnati 
Hot  Potato' 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  9 — Charges 
brought  by  the  local  newspaper 
(uild  against  Benny  Dahlman. 
feteran  turf  reporter  of  the 
Pott,  in  the  first  case  of  its  kind 
here,  have  proved  to  be  a  “hot 
potato”  ( EiSj*,  Oct.  6,  p.  18 ) , 

The  matter  came  up  again 
Oct.  2  at  a  meeting  of  the  guild, 
with  the  amiointment  of  a  trial 
boird.  It  was  too  warm  for  the 
PMt  unionists  to  handle  and. 
thmfore,  Virgil  Brewsaugh,  of 
the  Timet-Star  display  advertis- 
ist  staff,  was  named  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  will 
heir  charges  against  Dahlman, 
Oct.  17. 

Claude  Sampson  of  the  Times- 
Star;  Tom  Mercer,  the  Enquirer, 
tad  Martha  Jackson  and  Ed 
Schiml,  Post,  are  the  other  trial 
board  members. 

Worked  Extra  Day 
Dahlman  is  alleged  to  have 
worked  a  six*day  week,  instead 
o(  the  customary  five  days,  cov¬ 
ering  the  River  Downs  races, 
without  asking  for  or  receiving 
overtime  pay.  Said  a  member  of 
•he  guild,  while  admitting  that, 
if  the  charge  is  true,  Dahlman 
violated  a  union  principle: 

"We  have  enough  trouble  with 
the  management  without  fight¬ 
ing  among  ourselves.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  thing  could  have 
been  settled  quietly  without 
bringing  it  to  public  attention.” 
■ 

Agency  Leader  Hails 
V^eeklies'  New  Bureau 

Syracusi,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8 — ^In  a 
itatement  for  release  to  weekly 
oewspaper  publishers  Oct.  6,  Ed 
F.  Wilson,  vicepresident  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Weekly  Newspaper 
Committee  of  the  American  As- 
neiation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
das,  declared  the  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Bureau  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  is  "the  most 
important  step  yet  taken  by  the 
weekly  publishers  to  interest 
national  advertisers  in  spending 
a  larger  share  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  in  the  weekly  press.” 

The  Bureau  objectives,  Wilson 
pointed  out,  “are  fundamental  if 
the  weekly  press  is  to  compete 
with  other  advertising  media  in 
supplying  advertising  agencies 
and  national  advertisers  with 
tacts.” 

It  is  hoped,  he  said,  that  the 
Mvertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion’s  studies  will  survey  such 
ilualitative  factors  as  multiple 
readership  of  the  paper,  length 
of  life,  how  many  different 
homes  in  a  community  are  ac¬ 
tually  reached  by  the  paper,  etc., 
in  addition  to  readership. 

■ 

Agencies  Merge 

Consolidation  of  the  Walker 
Advertising  Agency  with  the 
Conner  Company  of  San  Fran- 
tiaco  is  announced  by  E.  W. 
Conner,  president.  Shirley 
talker  is  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  with  Robert  W.  Conley 
rdcepresident.  Denis  Muir,  treas- 
BKr,  George  Huffman,  secretary. 


Reduction  Asked 
In  Press  Rates 

Warren  Lee  Pierson,  presi- 
America  Cables  and  Radio, 
Corp.  has  announced  that  All 
American  Cables  and  Radio, 
Inc.,  and  Mackay  Radio  and 
Telegraph  Co.,  subsidiaries  of 
American  Cable  &  Radio  Corp., 
have  applied  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to 
reduce  press  rates  from  5c  to  4c 
per  word  from  New  York  to  all 
of  South  America  and  Central 
America. 

Press  rates  from  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  San  Francisco  to  the 
same  countries  have  also  been 
reduced.  Negotiations  will  be 
intiated  to  reduce  northbound 
rates  from  these  countries  to  an 
equivalent  of  the  southbound 
rates. 

PR  Yearbook 
Gives  Pointers 
To  Publicity  Men 

The  First  Public  Relations 
Directory  and  Yearbook  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  this  week 
after  being  eight  months  in  prep¬ 
aration,  Uriel  Davis,  its  pub¬ 
lisher.  has  announced. 

The  840-page  book  holds  6,500 
listings  of  individuals,  institu¬ 
tions  and  organizations  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  tides  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  and  carries  a  short  story  of 
their  activities.  Other  features 
are:  a  public  relations  calendar 
listing  national  days  and  weeks, 
anniversaries,  memorial  events, 
contests,  exhibitions,  conven¬ 
tions,  pageants,  fairs  and  similar 
dates  of  importance  to  publicity 
planners;  a  bibliography  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  books,  articles  on 
public  relations  practice,  and 
the  Canons  of  Journalism. 

Among  contributors  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  section  of  the  yearbook 
are:  Averell  Broughton,  Verne 
Burnett,  Carl  Byoir,  Samuel  J. 
Cohen,  Leon  Epstein,  Glenn 
Griswold,  Andrew  J.  Haire,  Hol- 
gar  Johnson.  Walter  Lowen. 
Robert  J.  Rochon,  Alexander 
Williams.  Hamilton  Wright,  Jr., 
John  Orr  Young. 

■ 

O'Gara  to  Witness 
Tribute  to  His  'Memory' 

Memphis.  Tenn.,  Oct  8 — Lt. 
O’Gara,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
sports  writer,  alive  and  well  af¬ 
ter  having  been  oflScially  re¬ 
ported  dead  in  the  torpedoing  of 
the  S.S.  Jean  Nicolet  by  a  Jap 
submarine  in  the  summer  of 
1944,  is  on  his  way  home,  after 
having  survived  the  horrors  of 
the  Ofuna  prison  camp,  to  meet 
and  inspect  the  huge  Liberty 
ship  Frank  O’Gara  christened 
by  the  War  Shipping  Adminis¬ 
tration  “in  his  memory.” 

Early  in  1942,  O’Gara  resigned 
at  the  Inquirer  and  enlistra  in 
the  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine.  Later 
he  was  appointed  to  a  post  in 
the  War  Shipping  Administra¬ 
tion  and  assigned  to  duties  in 
India.  After  the  sinking  of  the 
Jean  Nicolet  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
O’Gara  was  one  of  77  Ameri¬ 
cans  officially  marked  dead. 


Collection 

Supplies 


To  Fit  YOUR  System 

—Serve  You  Better,  Save  You  Money! 


No  matter  what  collection  system  you  use, 
you  can  obtain  important  savings  and  benefits 
by  ordering  from  N.  B.  A.  when  you  need 
any  of  these  materials: 

COLLECTION  lOOKS  .  .  .  SPRINO-IACK 

BINDERS  .  .  .  TWO-PIECE  BINDERS  .  .  . 

INSIDE  RING  BINDERS  .  .  .  COLLECTION 

TAGS  FOR  RINGS  OR  BINDERS  .  .  . 

BENDPROOF  TAG  RINGS. 

But  N.  B.  A.  does  more  than  offer  you  a 
complete  line  of  collection  supplies;  it  gives 
you  top  quality  and  value  in  each  item — a 
product  especially  designed  and  built  to  serve 
you  better,  save  you  time  and  money! 

Take  collection  books,  for  example! 
N.  B.  A.’s  exclusive  Permabound  sewed-back 
feature  doubly  reinforces  the  point  of  great¬ 
est  wear.  And,  with  the  heavy  tag  stock 
cover  and  high-grade  inside  pages,  it  puts 
these  books  far  ahead  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

You’ll  find  the  same  superiority  and  econ¬ 
omy  in  all  other  N.  B.  A.  collection  items — 
and  in  all  N.  B.  A.  circulation  supplies,  such 
as  carrier  bags,  change  aprons,  motor  route 
tubes,  money  changers  and  punches.  Let  us 
quote  on  whatever  items  you  need,  NOW! 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  inc. 

222  East  Ohio  St.  Indianapolis  4,  Ind, 

Maaeiacferert  of 
CIRCULATION  SUPPLIES 
AND  IDEA  SERVICES 
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NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK 


India  Papers 
Plan  to  Start 
Own  Agency 


Newspoperboy 
Day  Winds  Up 
National  Week 


Several  newspapers  in  Indi* 
are  planning  to  establish  a  co¬ 
operative  news  gathering  agency. 
Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  learned 
The 

newspapers,  un- 
der  the  leader- 
ship  of  the  In- 
dian  Express 
newspapers  of 
Madras  and  Cal- 
have 
formed  a  group 
for  the  purpose. 
called  “Free  HHIHI 
Press  of  India.” 

First  step  in  „ 

their  group  ac¬ 
tivity  was  the  appointment  re 
cently  of  a  correspondent  in  the 
United  States,  Serge  Fliegers, 
formerly  in  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  Reuters.  Fliegers  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  foreign 
correspondent  ever  to  work  di¬ 
rectly  for  Indian  newspapers. 

At  present  the  transmission 
facilities  in  India,  owned  by  the 
British  government,  are  en¬ 
franchised  to  Reuters'  subsidiary. 
Associated  Press  of  India.  A 
second  obstacle  to  establishment 
of  the  home-operated  agency  is 
the  lack  of  teleprinters. 

The  American  news  agencies 
operating  in  India  distribute 
their  news  to  the  papers  thereby 
hand.  Transmission  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  to  India  and  from  point  to 
point  in  India  is  by  cable  and 

A  VERY  CONSTRUCTIVE  THOUGHT  telegraph  lines. 

To  entertain  and  inform  all  the  members  of  the  Sidewalk  Superinten¬ 
dents  Club,  the  McCIatchy  Newspapers  published  this  Newspaper 
Week  drawing  by  Alderson.  showing  how  a  newspaper  is  built.  It 
ran  as  a  full  page  in  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  and  Fresno  Bee, 
and  as  a  half-page  in  the  Modesto  Bee. 


Newspaper  boys  had  their  day 
Oct.  8  when  the  nation  paid 
them  tribute  on  Newspaperboy 
Day  as  the  sixth  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  (Oct. 

1-8)  ended. 

From  high  station  and  low 
newspaper  carriers  heard  praise 
for  their  year-’round  efforts  and 
especially  for  their  patriotic 
contributions  during  the  war. 

Over  the  nation  they  were 
honor  guests  at  civic  functions 
and  at  newspaper-sponsored  re¬ 
ceptions. 

Some  Highlights 

From  coast  -  to  -  coast  news¬ 
papers  held  open  house  for  their 
refers,  featured  editorials  and 
news  stories  stressing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  America’s  free  press. 

Radio  added  its  tribute,  as  did 
motion  pictures. 

Here  are  some  observance 
highlights  culled  by  E&P  corre¬ 
spondents: 

The  Plainfield  ( N.  J. )  Courier- 
News  compiled  a  list  of  pub¬ 
licity-news  stories  which  it  pub¬ 
lished  from  October,  1944,  to 
this  month  in  support  of  local 
community  and  civic  activities 
and  national  war  effort  agencies. 

Total  space  contribution  was  229 
pages. 

The  San  Pedro  (Cal.)  News- 
Pilot  bannered  an  eight-column 
picture  of  its  staff  across  the 
top  of  first  page  Oct.  3,  ran  a 
six-column  picture  of  its  carrier 
boys  and  pointed  out.  with  cuts, 
four  outstanding  local  citizens 
who  once  were  News-Pilot  car¬ 
riers. 

In  Ottawa,  Can..  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Mackenzie  King  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  carriers,  stating;  “The 
government  and  the  people  of 
Canada  have  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  Canada's  fine  army  of 
newspaper  boys  for  their  de¬ 
voted  contributions,  through  the  PostWCZr  Challeiicre 
past  six  years,  to  the  nation’s  ...  ,  ,  “  „ 

war  effort.”  continued  from  page  9 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  & 

Express  devoted  a  half-page  to 
a  pictorial  layout  showing  steps 
from  receipt  of  a  new  flash  to 
delivery  of  the  paper. 

The  Sacramento  Bee,  Fresno 
Bee  and  Modesto  Bee  devoted  a 
page  each  to  a  whimsical  lay¬ 
out  to  what  goes  into  the  make¬ 
up  of  a  newspaper. 

More  than  600  newsboys  of 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Her¬ 
ald,  Evening  Express  and  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram  were  guests  of  the 
management  Oct.  6,  at  a  movie 
party  at  a  local  theater. 

Two  thousand  teen-agers  took 
over  the  St.  Paul  Municipal  Au¬ 
ditorium  to  attend  the  "Harvest 
Moon  "  ball  sponsored  by  the  St. 

Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch 
as  a  part  of  National  Newspaper 
Week  observance. 

Delegations  from  19  service 
clubs  representing  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  villages  of  Hempstead 
Town.  Long  Island.  N.  Y.,  were 
guests  of  the  Nassau  Daily  Re¬ 
view-Star  at  a  dinner  Oct.  4 
with  Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor 
of  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor.  as  principal  speaker. 


TMII  SACR\Mt:NTO,B«; 


Hoyt,  Jr.,  -with  U.P. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Portland  Ore 
gojiian,  has  joined  the  Far  East 
staff  of  Unit^  Press. 


ally  I  lean  to  the  home-  is  a  top  story.  They  do  not 
produced,  home-edited  magazine  touch  day-to-day  news;  they  try 
designed  for  readers  of  a  par-  to  give  the  background  and  a 
ticular  area.  forecast  of  the  news. 

We  in  Louisville  put  great  We  have  sent  a  great  many 
store  also  by  our  Sunday  Pass-  people  out  on  stories — to  Can¬ 
ing  Show  section,  a  serious  edi-  ada,  to  Detroit,  to  Texas,  through 
torial  feature  which  goes  in  for  the  South. 

the  elaboration  and  exposition  We  are  not  trying  to  make 
which  I  mentioned  earlier.  The  national  newspapers  in  doing  all 
war  necessitated  its  contraction,  those  things.  We  are  trying  to 
but  we  intend  to  expand  it.  make  good  newspapers  for  the 
We  have  a  great  many  other  people  of  this  area, 
plans  to  put  into  effect  as  ^on  Louisville  and  we 

^  we  have  the  manpower  back  circulate  all  through  Kentucky 
from  the  war.  the  paper  and  the  g^d  Southern  Indiana.  The 
equipment.  people  of  these  areas  will  always 

We  have  bought  new  presses  be  our  primary  concern.  We 
to  equipped  with  four  colors  which  intend  to  improve  and  intensify 
in.  we  intend  to  use  editorially,  as  greatly  coverage  of  their  affairs, 
ce  well  as  for  advertising  purposes.  But  we  recognize  that  al- 

!k.  We  intend  to  expand  our  Wash-  though  we  are  essentially  pro- 
ily  ington  coverage  because  the  vincial  newspapers,  all  of  us, 

center  of  the  world’s  power  has  wihether  we  like  it  or  not.  art 

le-  been  shifted  there.  citizens  of  the  world,  and  we 

ty  We  plan  three  new  bureaus  are  not  going  to  ignore  that 
ial  in  Kentucky.  We  will  have  a  In  short,  we  want  to  know 
nt  few  roving  correspondents  to  much  more  at  first  hand  than  the 
th  cover  stories  anywhere  in  the  wire  services,  or  the  columnists 
nt  U.  S.  or  abroad  that  seem  worth  or  the  ordinary  reporter  has 
it.  ever  told  us,  or  will  ever  be 

p-  We  have  a  man  on  the  way  able  to  tell  our  readers, 
id  to  China  now  because  a  series  The  only  argument  I  advance 

ve  on  China  will  be  good  reading,  in  favor  of  the  formula  is  that 

I  We  have  a  correspondent  who  it  has  proved  successful  on  those 
ty  is  either  on  the  way  to,  or  al-  newspapers  that  I  have  been 

n-  ready  in.  Russia,  because  Russia  privileged  to  publish. 
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GEORGE  T.  HUGHES.  73,  for 
fifteen  years  city  editor  of  the 
jld  New  York  Globe  and  prior 
to  that  with  the  New  York  Mail 
jnd  Express,  died  Oct.  7  in 
Plainfield,  N.  J.  On  leaving  the 
Globe,  he  served  as  financial 
ariter  for  Consolidated  Press 
Association  in  New  York,  and, 
intil  his  retirement  in  1943,  he 
arote  for  North  American 
newspaper  Alliance. 

IlOBERT  M.  Martin,  61,  chief 
news  editor  of  the  Ottawa 
(Can.)  Citizen,  died  Oct  6  in 
Ottawa  after  a  long  illness.  He 
been  employed  by  the  paper 
(or  nearly  40  years. 

Al  Binder,  44,  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Daily 
Sews,  an  employe  of  that  paper 
since  1923,  died  Oct.  7  in  New 
fork. 

Edward  M.  Marks,  41,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  Maxon,  Inc., 
Sew  York  advertising  agency, 
died  Oct.  3  in  New  York. 

Patrick  C.  Kelly,  56,  editor 
of  the  Huntington  Park  (Cal.) 
Bulletin,  died  Sept.  30  at  Hunt¬ 
ington  Park. 

Henry  Tritschler,  69,  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  Nelson  Chesman 
Company,  advertising,  for  over 
J5  years,  died  Sept.  26  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga. 

Willard  K.  Bailey,  39,  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Katz  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  at  Kansas  City, 
Ho.,  died  Sept.  21  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Charles  A.  Leedy,  73,  veteran 
Youngstown  (O. )  Vindicator 
columnist,  died  Oct  6  after  an 
illness  of  two  months. 

John  J.  Holcomb,  45,  art  direc¬ 
tor  of  Ketchum,  MacLeod  & 
Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  died  suddenly  at 
his  home  Oct.  5.  After  several 
fears  with  Chicago  advertising 
agencies,  Holcomb  managed  his 
own  commercial  art  studio  in 
that  city  before  joining  Ketchum, 
MacLeod  &  Grove  in  1943. 

Cpl.  Thomas  R.  Schlueter,  32, 
AAF,  formerly  director  of  re- 
learch  for  RuthraufI  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  was  killed  in  a 
rehicle  accident  in  Germany 
recently,  according  to  word  re¬ 
ceived  this  week. 

■ 

L  B.  Barhcon  Dies; 

Dallas  Editor,  49 

Lillard  B.  Barham.  49,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Irniea  Herald,  died  Oct.  3  of 
pneumonia.  He  had  served  the 
newspaper  for  20  years. 

Barham  started  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Dollos  News  in  1921,  and  later 
ETorked  on  papers  in  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma  and  California  before 
going  to  the  Times  Herald  as  a 
copy  reader  in  1925. 

■ 

David  O'Connell  Dies 

Chicago,  Oct.  8— David  J. 
O’Connell,  58,  superintendent  of 
«e  Chicago  Daily  News  com¬ 
bing  room,  c^ied  Oct.  6  at  the 
Lutheran  Deaconess  Hospital. 
Jfter  a  heart  attack.  He  had 
oeen  head  of  the  Daily  News 
composing  room  for  12  years. 


T.  J.  Buttikoier,  55, 
Hearst  Chief,  Dies 

Thomas  J.  Buttikofer,  55,  vice- 
president  of  Hearst  Magazines, 
Inc.,  died  Oct.  3  at  St.  Clare’s 
Hospital  Exten¬ 
sion,  New  York, 
after  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness. 

One  of  the 
best  known  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  mag¬ 
azine  world  in 
both  the  U.  S. 
and  England, 

M  r .  Buttikofer 
was  born  in  New 
York  City  July 
23.  1890.  Edu- 

cat^  in  New  Buttikofer 
York  City  public 
and  high  schools,  Mr.  Butti- 
kofer’s  first  job  was  with  the 
United  Press.  He  later  joined 
the  Associated  Press.  His  first 
magazine  connection  was  with 
System  magazine  for  which  he 
wrote  advertising  copy. 

Mr.  Buttikofer  first  joined  the 
Hearst  organization  in  1917  in 
the  promotion  department  of 
the  New  York  American.  Be¬ 
coming  associated  with  Hearst 
Magazines  in  1919  he  became 
well  known  throughout  the  U.  S. 
as  an  organizer  and  adminis¬ 
trator  in  the  magazine  field. 

Mr.  Buttikofer  organized  the 
International  Circulation  Com- 
{>any,  international  distributors 
for  magazines  and  merchandise, 
and  served  as  its  president  and 
general  manager  until  1936 
when  he  was  assigned  to  re¬ 
organize  the  Hearst  magazines 
in  Europe  in  1936. 

■ 

25%  Gain  Seen 
In  Industrial  Papers 

Chicago,  Oct.  8  —  A  greatly 
expanded  program  is  looked  for 
among  industrial  publications 
by  the  National  Council  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Editors  as  a  result  of  a 
nationwide  survey  recently  com¬ 
pleted. 

In  the  report,  released  by 
Willard  Swain,  California  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  Crockett,  Cal., 
president  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Industrial  Editors,  it  is  re¬ 
vealed  that  there  is  a  planned 
increase  of  25%  in  new  publica¬ 
tions  among  the  460  industries 
throughout  the  nation  contacted 
and  listed  in  the  survey. 

Of  this  increase,  57%  will  be 
external  for  salesmen  and  cus¬ 
tomer  publications;  28%  internal 
or  employe  publications,  and 
15%  combination  external-inter¬ 
nals. 


Editorial  Writer 

Editorial  Writer — A  larre  Metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  that  places  preat 
Htreas  in  the  quality  ol  its  Editorial 
pare  has  an  opeiiinir  for  a  younfr 
man  of  initiative  and  promise. 

He  will  work  in  close  Associalion 
with  the  Editor  and  Associate  Editor 
of  a  paper  in  one  of  the  Arst  12 
cities.  Starting  salary  about  $6,000, 
depondinif  upon  previous  experience 
and  qualiAcation.  Inquiries  will  be 
treated  conlidentiall.v.  Box  2.502, 
Editor  &  Ihiblisher. 
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_  Poblie  Notice 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC., 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CON¬ 
GRESS  OP  AUGUST  24.  1012,  AND 
MARCH  3,  1933  OP  EDITOR  A  PUB¬ 
LISHER,  The  Fourth  Estate,  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  at  New  York  18,  N.  Y., 
for  October  1.  1946.  State  of  New  York, 
County  of  New  York,  ss. :  Before  me.  a 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
County  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  who,  havinit  been 
duly  sworn  accordinit  to  law.  deposes 
aiKl  sa.vs  that  he  is  the  Publisher  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  THE  FOURTH 
ESTATE,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowkilge  and  belief, 
a  true  statemtmt  of  the  ownership, 
ntaii^ement,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  pub¬ 
lication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1912,  as  amended  by  hte 
Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embotlied  in  sec¬ 
tion  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  managers  are; 

Publisher,  Janies  W.  Brown,  Jr., 
R.  P.  D.  1,  Westport,  Conn. 

Editor.  Robert  U.  Brown,  5  Sunny- 
brook  Roa<l.  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor.  Jerome  H,  Walker. 
32  Orchard  Ave..  Rye.  N.  Y. 

General  Manager.  Charles  T.  Stuart, 
44  Gramcrcy  Park.  New  York  10. 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

The  Editor  A  Publisher  Company, 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. ; 
Stockholders,  James  W.  Brown,  234 
Valentine  Lane,  Yonkers.  N.  Y.;  Marten 
E.  Pew  Estate.  Wading  River,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.:  Robert  U.  Brown.  5  Sunnybrook 
Road.  Bronxville.  N.  Y. :  Robert  U. 
Brown,  Trustee  for  Sarah  A.  Brown. 
6  Sunnybook  Road.  Bronxville.  N.  Y.; 
James  W.  Brown.  Jr.,  R.F.D.  1,  West- 
port,  Conn.:  Charles  T.  Stuart.  44 
Gramercy  Park,  New  York  10.  N.  Y: 
Virginia  Brown,  234  Valentine  Lane, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders, 
mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next 
above,  giving  the  n.ames  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders.  If 
any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock¬ 
holders  and  securit.v  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholdeir 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  In 
any  other  Aduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given:  also 
that  the  said  two  p.aragranhs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who 
do  not  appear  upon  the  boohs  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  Ade  owner:  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has 
anv  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  .as  so  stated  by  him. 

J.  W.  BROWN,  JR.. 

Publisher 

Sworn  to  and  subscribe*!  before  me 
this  1.3th  da.v  of  September.  1946. 

Ariine  Demar.  Notarv  Ihibtic. 
New  York  County,  No.  87.  Reg.  181- 
D-7.  Commission  expires  March  30, 
1947. 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  wifh  Ord«r) 

I  tim*— .50  par  Kna 
4  timaa— .40  par  lina  par  iniar+ion 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tima— .90  par  Itna 
2  4!ma( — .80  par  l!na  par  msarfioa 
4  timas — .70  par  l!na  par  insarHon 
Count  5  words  one  l!na. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 


_ WawtpaM^  Brakara _ 

OAPABLB  HAMDIalHa,  bojmg,  sail¬ 
ing,  murgars,  dailies  ar  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  m  Li.  8.  No  leases  or  trsdae. 
Len  Peighuer  Agency,  Naehville,  Miaa. 
MAY  B&UTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Ketabliehed  1914.  Nawepapers  bought 

and  sold  without  pnblieity. _ 

ir  A  THE  "Golden  Ruio"  is  cur  yard 
atick.  .\rthur  \V.  Stypes,  t)25  Market 

St.,  San  Francisco  a,  Calif. _ 

PXJBLlSHiNG  PROPERTIES 
L.  Parker  Likely  A  Co. 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  \  ork  17,  N.  Y. 
CONFIDENTIAL  inforiuutiuii  on  ilaily 
newspaper  properties.  W.  H.  Glover 
Co.,  V'enturu,  Calif. 


Nawipapart  Wahtad _ 

YOUNO  MAN  married,  OoUege  trained, 
interested  invetting  own  eervices  and 
8-15  thousand  in  small  daily  or  large 
weekly.  Eait-Central  States,  10  yean 
experience  in  Business,  Circulation 
and  Promotion  departments.  Now  with 
one  of  largest  and  most  successful 
papers  in  East.  Best  references.  Nego¬ 
tiations  held  in  strict  conAdence.  Box 

2483.  p;ditor  &  Publisher.  _ 

VETERAN  want.s  small  daily,  prefer 
ably  located  in  Colorado,  New  .Mexico. 
Wyoming  or  Utah.  Give  full  details, 
terms.  Box  2318.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Nawspspers  For  Sale _ 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  weekly 
newspsper  and  job  printng  plant  for 
sale  at  sacrifice  price  for  cash.  Un¬ 
opposed  in  White  Mt.  region.  Oir- 
culstion  2100.  Wonderful  opportunity 
for  some  one  with  editorial  ability 
and  knowledge  of  printing.  Box  2277. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

110  TEAR  OLD  Ohio  Weekly  grosiiog 
better  than  $10,000  per  year  with 
better  than  $5,000  net  without  solici¬ 
tation.  One  to  ill  health  will  sell 
immediately  for  $10,000.  Will  stand 
rigid  investigation.  Party  must  have 
■letter  than  $6,000  down,  balance  easy 
terms.  The  Courier,  Batavia,  Ohio. 
MICHIGAN  WEEKLY  —  a  beantyl 
Ideal  location.  $25,000  gross,  growing 
fast.  Good  bnilding  ineinded.  $15,000- 
down.  Write  fnlly.  DIAL  AGENCY, 
Kalamasoo  8,  Mich. 


Mechanical  Egnipmart  For  Sale 

64  PAGE  GOSS  OCTUPLE 
4  units — double  folder — 23  9/16  cut¬ 
off  AC  Motor,  complete  stereo.  Will 
do  color. 

32  PAGE  GOSS  STRAIOHTLINE 
4  decks — single  width — 23  9/16  cut-off. 
24  PAGE  HOE 

22%"  ent-off — AO — complete  stereo. 
BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St..  Rochester  4  N  Y. 
FOR  SALE — 24  and  48  page  Hoe 
Newspaper  Presses;  all  kinds  Stereo¬ 
type  equipment;  10"  Wesel  Eleotric 
Proof  Press ;  New  Hall  Form  Tables 
and  Dump  Trucks.  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Co.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18, 

N.  Y. _ 

MODEL  31  ■‘Blue  Streak”  Lino  for 
Sale.  Wonderful  value,  hardly  used. 
Box  2557,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Egpipnwt  Wanted 

WANTED  TO  BDT  Tubular  or  Rotary 
Press  that  will  print  8,  10.  12.  14.  18 
pages.  Press  to  have  capacity  of  not 
over  32  pages.  Box  2842.  Editor  A 
PnbHsher. _ 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wido),  18 inoh  printing  diameter — 
21 H  Inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  samo. 
Give  fall  details  and  prices  Bex 

1042  Editor  A  PnMisher. _ 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  —  21  VS  " 
cut-off.  Box  2507,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspapor  Press  Eng incert _ 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants  re¬ 
pairs.  maintenance,  service  nationwide 
lAyRRNZ  PRINTERS  M.40II1NISTS  CO- 
35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
(Clas-ntird  .4dr  Continued  Sort  Poffct 
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OmhM  Ad*— C« 


/r*«  fmgt  8S 


M«l»  WaMad— AdaiMitoaitT* 

PEOMOTION  BIAHAOBIl  waalad  br 
larg*  bouthern  Ualifurui*  nawspsper. 
Moat  b*  experieaaad.  Oiv*  eooiplate 
infurmalion  regardinc  jrour  qualiliea- 
tion*  and  background  aad  stat*  aalary 
dasired  in  writing.  Box  3892,  Editor 
A  Publiaher, 


Halp  Wasted  AdTarlitiBg 


Help  Waated — Editerial 


Ualp  Wasted— Editerial 


_  Hatp  Wasted— Grcalalias 

OISOUIJkTIOH  PBOMOTIOH  MAN 
With  Trade  paper  exparienee,  kaan 
aaalyat  of  Claaaideation  groupa,  aad 
ability  to  abarp-ahoot  for  anbaeribura 
in  Buch  group*.  Uood  opportunity  for 
permauenco  and  advancement.  Qiv* 
oomplet*  background  and  minimum 
aalary  requirement*. 

Box  24b9.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


COPTWEITEB  WANTED 


Poat  war  plana  of  a  Southwestern 
publisher  call  for  greatly  in¬ 
creased  Promotion  program  for 
1046,  both  direct  mail  and  Trade 
paper.  If  you  have  a  background 
of  newspaper  or  liadio  proniption 
and  want  to  join  a  fast-stepping, 
fast-growing  organisation  on  a 
permanent  basis,  send  detailed 
facts  about  yourself  to  Box  2516, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVEBTUINO  Manager  wanted.  Illi¬ 
nois  evening  daily.  6800  circulation. 
Progreaaive  publisher,  streamlined 

giant  and  equipment.  Community  not 
it  by  war  layoffs.  City  on  upenrve, 
industries  ready  to  expand,  new  in¬ 
dustries  building  soon.  Apartment 
available  for  couple  it  quick  action. 
Box  2588,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVEBTUINO  MANAOEB  wanted. 
Complete  charge  of  department.  Man 
from  middle  west  preferred.  Better 
than  average  pay.  Man  and  wife, 
aimrtmeot  available  at  moment.  If  in 
middle  west,  phone  collect  Nugent, 
Courier,  Lincoln,  Illinois.  If  else¬ 
where,  airmail  details,  photo,  salary. 

ADVEBTUINO  SALESfCAN 
Experienced  in  selling  women's  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  and  men's  specialty 
stores.  Permanent  staff  position  on 
large  eastern  morning  and  Sunday 
newspaper  is  open.  Apply  giving  com¬ 
plete  experienee  to  Box  2500,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

ADVSnuUO  MANAOEB  who  cm 

write  important  News  storias  and  **11 
Advertising.  Some  Photographic  sz- 
perience.  Must  bo  particularly  good 


TODNO  MAN  GOOD  ON  LAYOUTS 
COPY  AND  SALESMANSHIP 
We  have  a  permanent  position  await¬ 
ing  experienced  man  for  local  staff  in 
this  50,000  market,  who  can  build 
normal  space  users  to  important  major 
accounts  by  intelligent,  sound  selling 
ideas  attractively  presented.  Must 
know  how  to  merchandise  and  under¬ 
stand  merchants  problems.  Six-day 
unopposed  evening,  modern  plant  city 
has  recreational  facilities  unsurpassed. 
Tell  all  first  letter.  Give  reference, 
salary  expected,  photo,  samples.  J.  K. 
Greenaway,  Post-Journal.  Jamestown, 
New  York. 


Haip  Waalsd — Advartising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGEB 
wanted  for  aggressive,  promotion- 
minded  paper  in  pleasant,  well-known 
medium-sited  city  handy  to  New  York. 
Whether  you're  a  man  or  a  woman 
isn't  important  so  long  as  you're  an 
energetic  hustler,  able  to  sell  against 
tough  competition  and  to  build  stead¬ 
ily.  Compensation  25%  commission  on 
all  classified  advertising  in  the  paper. 
Present  sales  approximately  $2U0  a 
week,  all  voluntary.  Fine  chance  to 
enter  business  for  yourself  and  make 
lots  of  money.  Write  us  fully  about 
yourself.  Parish  and  Pickett,  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Counselors,  Daily 
News  Tower.  Miami  36.  Florida. 

CLASSIFIED  ADV^BTISING 
Salesman.  Progressive  daily  close  to 
New  York  City  has  opening  fur  an 
experienced  man.  Veteran  preferred. 
Write  Slating  age.  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  2814.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


periencs.  Must  bo  particularly  good 
in  Advertising.  Ezeellsnt  opportunity 


to  become  manager.  Box  2477.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

IN  SODTHriBN  UITI— Good  ellmats, 
progreaaive  paper  has  exeellent  posi¬ 
tion  open  for  voting  lady  or  yonng 
man  in  advertising  department.  Bx- 
perienee  required,  capable  of  good 
copy  for  department  stores.  Perma¬ 
nent  position  good  ehanre  for  future. 
Give  experience,  age.  nationality,  sal¬ 
ary  evnected.  Tf  poaalble  send  photo. 
Wot  2447.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A  BEAL  opportunity — not  jnst  a  job, 
for  a  real  hnstlor  to  take  over  the 
Classified  Denartment  of  the  Atlantic 
Citv  Dailv  Wor’d.  on  a  percentage 
basis.  Write,  wire  or  telephone.  Al¬ 
bert  Zngsmith,  Publisher,  Atlantic 
'•ity.  N.  J. 


Help  Wanlstl — Art 


ABTIST-LAYOUT,  man  or  woman. 
Draw  up  a  chair  if  you're  versatile, 
fast,  original,  sober.  Get  behind  your 
drawing  board  in  an  organization  of  8 
interesting,  prideful,  hard-working  peo¬ 
ple  (not  a  prims  donna  in  the  place  I ) 
who  put  out  the  leading  syndiciiled 
newspaper  Classified  Advertising  pro¬ 
motion  service.  Work  with  regular 
folks  in  an  office  overlooking  beautiful 
Biseayne  Bay.  Starting  salary  $80 
per  week  with  advancement  as  your 
ability  directs  it.  Please  give  us  full 
details  and  samples  of  your  work, 
which  w'll  he  retnmed.  Parish  and 
Pickett.  Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  86, 
Florida, 


ABTIST-LAYOUT  MAN 
for  part  time  work  on  monthly  indus¬ 
trial  Journal.  Headquarters  New 
York  City.  Box  2385.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Hsip  Waalsd — Editorial 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Position  of  Editorial  Writer  for  in¬ 
dependent  Republican  newspaper  in 
New  York  state  community  of  50.000. 
This  is  a  fine  opportunity  with  further 
advancement  and  responsibilities  for 
yonng  aggressive  newspaperman  with 
a  sound  background  of  experience, 
willing  to  work  hard.  Submit  samples 
of  work,  references,  photo,  and  full 
personal  Information.  Box  2801,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnhlisher. 


INDEPENDENCE,  talent,  experienee 
alls  required.  Reporter-editors  wanted 
for  6S-vear-old  dally  aetively  mn  by 
ex-foreign  correspondent,  which  has 
jumped  from  4  to  8.000  ARC  since 
1043  and  wen  top  National  honors  in 
scrap,  bonds,  parkiand-honaing;  city 
has  8  Army-Navy  R's.  moat  per  cap 
in  U.  R..  and  no-atrike  record.  Swim¬ 
ming.  boating,  flahlng.  hunting  ‘in  yr 
backyard.'  When  you  lay  off  yoitr 
nniform.  cheek  in  here — at  real  pay 
In  a  reni  town,  at  work  you  eau  re- 
•oect.  Newa  of  tk*  Tonawandas.  No. 
Tonawanda.  N.  T. 


WE  ARE  EXPANDINO 
OUB  STAFF 


Uotstanding  evening  daily  in  small  city 
near  New  York  has  five  openings  on 
its  news  staff  for  thorougbly  experi¬ 
enced  men  and  women.  Permanent 
jobs  for  those  who  qualify,  good  sal¬ 
aries,  excellent  working  conditions  and 
unusual  opportunity  for  advancement. 
We  need; 

Woman's  editor — must  be  able  to  di¬ 
rect  department  staff,  plan  and  layout 
pages,  edit  copy  and  write  heads,  as¬ 
sume  full  responsibility. 

Sports  writer — all  around  man,  able  to 
do  some  copyreading. 

Uopyreader — qualified  to  fill  in  on  city 
desk. 

Two  reporters — experienced  on  all 
beats. 

No  application  omitting  details  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  work  references  will  be 
considered.  Box  2506,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ 

DESK  MAN  —  Midwestern  morning 
newspaper  wants  desk  man.  Write 
fully  stating  salary  expected.  Park  D. 
Williams.  Managing  Editor,  Journal- 

Gnsette,  Fort  Wayne  2,  Indiana. _ 

REPORTER  -  NEWS  EDITOR  wanted 
by  successful  old  established  weekly 
newspaper  on  Florida's  southeast  coast, 
near  Miami.  Must  be  top  flight  all 
round  reporter  with  desk  experience. 
Permanent  position  $65  week,  liberal 
allowance  for  moving  expense.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement,  beautiful  home 
city  right  on  ocean  front  in  Florida's 
playground.  Give  full  details  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  past  employment  and  all 
other  essential  Information.  Replies 
confidential.  Sun  Tattler,  Hollywood, 
Fla 


LABOE  EASTEBN  (Daily  -  Sunday) 
newspaper,  leader  in  circulation,  has 
opening  for  thoroughly  experienced 
advertising  solicitor  in  either  local  or 
national  departments.  In  first  letter 
give  full  information  covering  past 
experience,  record,  reliability,  habits, 
character,  education  and  list  of  refer- 
t-neps.  Good  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Address  Box  2458.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  STAFF  development 
plana  require  two  all-aronnd  reporters, 
one  alert  telegraph  editbr,  one  general 
copy  desk  man.  salaries  open.  Job 
permanent  in  commnnltv  with  top  bnsl- 
ness  prospects.  Want  intelligent  pnh- 
lic-mlnded  men  with  well  rounded  ex¬ 
perience;  prefer  ex-service.  Write  or 
wire.  Editor  of  Oolnmbus  Ledger,  Col- 
nmbns.  Georgia. 


POT,TTTOA1iI-T  Independent  Afternoon 
newvpapor  within  200  miles  of  New 
York  Olty.  population  Iftrt.ftOO.  it  look¬ 
ing  for  a  yonng.  aggressive,  hard- 
h’tting  editorial  writer.  State  qnali- 
Acstions  and  pTperlenep  In  reply  to 
Box  2484.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  and  make-np  man  for  old 
estahllahed  liquor  trade  publication,  lo¬ 
cated  In  Chicago.  Evppilent  opportn- 
nity.  good  aalarv.  Write  stating  age, 
cTperience.  references,  etc.  Box  2588, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  at  least  two  years  dsily 
newspaper  experience.  Prefer  reteran 
^my  or  Navy  comhat  service  World 
War  II.  and  New  Englander.  To  cover 
separation  centers  dnring  demobilisa¬ 
tion  period.  Box  2488.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ 

REPORTTIR  experienced,  capable  of 
taking  over  editorship  of  small  news¬ 
paper.  Must  be  35  to  45  years  of  age 
with  experience  in  Pittsbnrgh  area. 
$200  per  month  to  start.  Write  Box 
2382  Editor  A  Pnhliaher. 
REPORTER-EDITOB  for  small  daily 
in  Pittsbnrgh  area.  Must  be  between 
35  and  45  rears  of  are  and  capable 
of  taking  fnll  charge  of  editorial  staff 
after  few  months — $210  per  month  to 
start.  Reply  Box  2884,  Editor  A 

Publisher _ 

REPORTER  for  Society  Florida  Daily 
resort  newspaper.  Winter  only,  experi¬ 
ence  needed  corering  Art  exhihita,  Mn- 
aicalea,  Onrrent  Events  lectures.  Sal¬ 
ary.  Write  qnaliflcstlona  Including 
age.  Box  2511,  Editor  A  PnblHher. 
BBPORTBB  —  Midwestern  morning 
newspaper  wants  experienced  reporter. 
Wr'te  fnllv  stating  aalary  expected. 
Park  D.  Williams,  Managing  Editor, 
.Tonmal-Gaiette.  Fort  Wayne  2.  Tnd. 
BEPOBTEB — Some  experienee,  prefer¬ 
ably  Joumaliam  graduate.  Write  The 
Portsmouth  Hersld,  Portmonth,  New 

Hampshire, _ 

PRODUCTION  and  Editorial  man  for 
National  food  pnblieition.  Mnst  be 
experienced  in  layont  and  make-up. 
Writing  ability  preferred.  Good  op¬ 
portunity.  Box  2418,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

SPOBTS  llBXTBBt  rsportsrs,  engrav¬ 
er  and  photographer  wanted  on  news¬ 
paper  In  unexcelled  winter  ellmats  in 
tropical  Tip  o'  Texts,  ysiley  Morning 

Star,  Harlingen.  Texas. _ 

WEEKLY  Maasger  who  can  write  Im¬ 
portant  newa  stories  and  sell  Adver¬ 
tising.  Some  Photographle  experience. 
Mnst  be  psrticularly  good  In  Adver¬ 
tising.  Exeellent  opportnnity  to  become 
mansger.  Box  2478.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 
WfRB~BDfTOR.  morning  paper  in 
Parifle  Northwest.  Good  ronititlons 
snd  par.  Advancement  opportnnitv. 
Prefer  Yonng  westerner  evnerieneed 
In  cities  of  15  Of)0  to  46  060  pnpnia- 
tlon.  Also  need  competent  reporter- 
phoiosyspher.  Box  2487,  Editor  A 
Pnl-llsher. 

WOMAN.  25-35.  college;  stenogrsphv; 
newspaper  or  msraalne  writing  evpe- 
rienee.  as  assistant  msnsrer  editor 
hlehlv  Important  nstlonsi  class  mags- 
slne  New  York  PItv  ares  Give  all 
details.  Box  2485  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WIRE  EDITOR  wanted  u 
work  wire  desk  and  understudy  —n 
aging  editor  on  six-day  afternoon  M- 
era  newspaper.  Must  have  experisso 
write  heads,  handle  correspondiait 
condenae  news  and  generally  ‘‘gstyi 
per  out"  from  that  position.  (Jed 
university  town  to  live  in.  immsditi*. 
permanent.  Write  fully  requircasau 
The  Athena  Messenger,  Athens,  OUa  I  ! 


Ualp  Wanted — Marhaniwl 


1.  Best  poasiU*  MAOHINIST-OPli 
ator  with  euuugn  on  me  nail  to  serviM 
5  Linotypes;  opportunity  unlimit^ 

2.  1st  CLASS  UOALbJasA'i'zusi  Mil 
With  real  ambition  is  head  np  A4 
alley. 

You  can  play  key  part  in  the  tsin. 
working,  live  wire  group  described  h 
our  Help  Wanted  Editorial  Ad  if 
today.  If  you  fit  thia  kind  of  jtk 
team  and  town,  asj  so. 

Give  age,  salary  and  work-record  ii 
1st  letter.  Newa  of  the  Tonawaadu, 
North  Tonawanda,  New  York. 


WANT  A  PERMANENT  JOBI 
If  you  are  a  skilled  linuiype  uptra 
tor,  compositor,  presamau,  capabls  •( 
handling  any  newspaper  or  job  plsst, 
can  handle  nil  Hour  work  in  cousu) 
shop;  or  person  handling  editorial, 
advertising  or  business  side  of  dail; 
or  weekly  paper,  and  naut  a  giwi 
permuneui  job,  write  Virginia  Frau 
Aasociaiion,  24  N.  6lh  St.,  Kichmosa 
Itf,  Va.,  giving  full  experience,  kaj 
be  able  to  find  openiuga  near  seaabon, 
stream  or  mcnuiain  it  deaired. 


ALL  THIS,  AND  OOOD  WAGES,  TOOl 
Two  permanent  suualiuua  tuui  ask 
stitute  jobs)  open  fur  combineiiaa 
machine  and  flour  men  on  a  leadiii 
New  England  seacuaat  daily  located  ia 
a  resort  area  offering  excellent  Uvini 
conditions  and  recreation  facilitiaa 
Year  in,  year  out,  daily  work  at  guc 
anteed  annual  wages.  Metropoliua 
equipment.  Veterans  preferred.  Writa 
Box  2442.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  BOOM  FOREHAI 
Wanted.  Day  work.  Must  be  expsii- 
enced  on  make-up.  Modern  eqaipatat 
Eleven  machine  plant.  Seale  $1.51  p« 
hour,  40  hour  week.  Foreman  workisf 
aix  days.  Union.  Write  or  wire,  liv¬ 
ing  references.  R.  A.  Bowles,  Mscliu- 
icsl  Superintsndent,  Ledger-Enqnirtt, 
Columbus,  Georgia. _ 

LINOTYPE  OFEBATOB  WANTU. 
one  able  to  service  own  mschins  sit- 
ferred.  Onion  shop.  $1.16  hour.  17% 
hour  week,  permanent  place  in  gsaf 
town.  Honsing  sitastisn  tight  kit 
can  be  solved.  Good  fishing  ia  nearbr 
Isks.  Fine  liberal  arts  eollsge  cls« 
The  Daily  Jsffarssaian.  Oambridn 
Ohio. 

MAOEONIST-OFEBATOB  with  ad  sllq 
experience.  Kindly  state  record  ssi 
salary  reqniremsntl.  Box  2522,  Edit* 

A  Publisher. _ 

OFBBATOB  for  new  Medal  O  laMs 
type.  Day  work,  parmaaent  job.  Iff 
wages  If  competent.  Open  shop.  1$) 

Raleigh  Times,  Raleigh,  N.  0. _ 

PHOTO-ENOBAVEB  for  near  futan. 
exeellent  eqnipment,  good  working  cat- 
dition.  in  beantifnl  Black  Hills.  Jaw- 

nal.  Rapid  City.  Jte.  Dshots. _ 

STUbBOTTFBE,  6  day  sitnatien  spa 
for  competent  stereetypai-  Apply  H 
Secretary,  Local  No.  117,  I.  8.  t 
E.  U.,  1882  East  Walant  Streak 

Evsnsvllle.  Indiana. _ 

STEBEOTYTEm  wasted.  Penasemt 
job.  Bxealleat  working  eonditisas 
Modem  machinery.  Write  maesiei. 
Billings  Qasette.  BHHnga.  Mnniena. 
STEBEOTYFEB-PBESSMAN  for  Ooai 
single  width  rotary  press.  Permsnssl 
State  experience,  tslary  desired,  refir 
eaces.  'Times  Journal,  Vineland,  N.  I 

38  mlleg  from  Philadelphia. _ _ 

WOBKINO  FOREMAN  for  aftemow 
daily,  fonr  machines,  8000  A.B.C.,  Oee 
rotary  press.  Permanent.  State  ei- 
perience,  salary  desired,  refereneia 
Times  Journal,  Vineland.  N.  J.,  locstei 

38  miles  from  Philadelphia. _ 

YOUNO  SCAN  wanted  to  take  charr 
of  small  job  ehop  loyg  operated  *18 
newspaper  but  now  plan  to  expaai 
and  increase  business.  Excellisi 
chance  for  aggressive  man  w*th  naeee 
aary  experience.  The  World-Tele 
phone,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


ijljyy 


IDITOR  ft  PUILISHERfer  Oetobffr  13,  1*41 


Haip  Wui^ — Mackuucal _ 

rSODUOTluN  MAKAOEK  wanted  by 
nentlilr  indnatrial  Joarnal  located  in 
Mew  Tork.  Mnat  have  sense  of  lay- 
aat,  know  type  faces,  enuravinga. 
printing  costa,  and  bo  able  control  flow 
of  material  to  and  from  printer.  Hoa 
3S88,  Editor  *  Publisher. 

Heip  WmIiJ  PwUi*  RdlntioMa 

P0BUO1TT  DIBECTOB 
37  year  old  National  Urganiaation. 
gaadquartera  Chicago.  Permanent. 
Progressive  position.  Oood  salary. 
Write  complete  qualifications.  Boa 
3840,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Help  WaataJ — Saltfea _ 

gS^MAN  side-line  rubber  bands 
calling  on  circulation  managers  and 
lUied  trades.  Repeat  sales.  Commis- 
lion  basis.  Alliance  Rubber  Company, 
.tlliance,  Ohio. 

literary  Agency  Service _ 

375  to  $760  Paid  for  National  Maga 
line  Articles,  Bertha  Klausner,  130  K. 
40tb  St.,  16,  N.  Y.  0. 

Sitaations  WaateJ — A«iiiiiaiatratiTa_ 

PUBLISHEBS  ASSISTANT 
Irmy  colonel,  3U,  17  years  all-around 
Hetropulitan  newspaper  experience,  is 
seeking  publisher  to  whom  he  cun  be 
personal  assistant,  gradually  relieving 
kirn  of  some  of  the  burdensome  detail 
sad  pressure  as  years  go  by.  Salary 
in  proportion  to  living  costs  in  city 
where  located. 

Have  invaluable  War-time  experi¬ 
ence  commanding  men,  and  record  of 
scromplishment  with  minimum  per¬ 
sonnel  and  expense,  in  addition  to 
wide  newspaper  connections.  Can  take 
fall  responsibility  of  Editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  promotion,  etc.,  immediately 
while  learning  local  situation.  Offer 
vigorous  good  health,  boundless  energy 
and  resourcefulness.  Want  permanent 
position  with  growing  future  rather 
than  war-inflated  salary. 

Refer  all  inquiries  to  James  Wright 
Brown,  Jr.,  Editor  &  Publisher,  1700 
T'mes  Tower.  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
it  CAPTAIN,  just  released  under  point 
system,  age  33,  married,  2  children, 
de.vires  position  leading  to  manager¬ 
ship  of  medium  siied  paiier;  or  editor¬ 
ship  of  non-daily  with  opportunity  to 
become  part  owner. 

Nea’spsper  experience  before  draft  in¬ 
cluded  copy  writing  and  advertising 
salesman  on  good  daily,  advertising 
manager  of  small  daily,  semi-weekly 
editor,  police  reporter  on  one  of 
South’s  best  papers,  feature  writer  on 
problems  of  state  and  national  inter¬ 
est. 

Looking  for  permanent  place  and  finan¬ 
cial  security  if  editorial  ability,,  gen¬ 
eral  management,  progressive  ideas  are 
satisfactorv  to  owner.  Box  2548,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher, 

TOTTNO  MAN  with  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  large  Metropolitan  dailv  de¬ 
sires  supervisory  position  with  News¬ 
paper.  magaiine  nr  Advertising  agency. 
Especially  familiar  with  Advertising 
production  problems  and  all  mechanical 

fihases  of  newspaper  prodnction.  Col- 
ege  graduate.  *7.5  minimum.  Box 
3520,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ _ SitMgfioMS — Grculatiou 

OIBOTTIATION  MANAOEB— 20  years 
experience  in  Oouncil  Ospaeity  for  re¬ 
organisation  of  both  Circulation  and 
Business  departments,  desires  one 
more  hard  Job  with  permanent  pos¬ 
sibility,  qualified  as  Manager  or  Di¬ 
rector.  Any  siie  newspaper;  smaller 
nblishers  or  Business  Managers  take 
•JJsntage  of  real  assistant  now  avail- 
sWe.  I  prefer  West  Coast,  will  con¬ 
sider  other  locations,  either  salary  or 
commission.  Box  2468.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher;^ _ 

CHIOAOO  OmOTTIATION  MAN 

desires  to  locate  in  Southwest  or  West 
for  family’s  health.  Age  38.  13 

X*»rs’  exeperience  newspapers,  maga- 
sines.  Boy,  dealer,  mail  promotion. 
»  years  college.  Hard  worker.  Now 
employed.  Box  2416,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Sitnntions  Wantoj — AJvoritsini 

M&.  PXXBLISHEB 
TTT’RT!  IS  A  READY  MADE 
ADVEBTISINO  STAFF 
An  Advertising  Manager  and  two  as¬ 
sistants  want  change.  All  College 
graduates,  non-drinkers  with  unexcelled 
production  record  at  low  cost.  Mem¬ 
ber  NAEA.  Best  references  including 
present  employer.  Seeking  larger 
town,  greater  opportunities.  Salary 
and  percentage  basis.  Consider  run 
down  newspaper  if  attractive  offer. 
Dailies  over  20.000  circulation  only 
considered.  Box  2515,  Editor  ft  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

ADVEBTISINO  MANAOEB,  16  years 
on  two  small  City  dailies,  desires 
change.  Four  years  Public  Relations 
experience.  Oood  detail,  layout  and 
promotional  experience.  Hard  worker; 
42  years  old.  Available  October  1st. 
Box  2450.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

AADVEBTISINO  man  —  Honorably 
discharged;  married;  25;  college;  so¬ 
ber;  reliable;  personable;  2  years  ex¬ 
perience,  sales,  copy,  layout  as  assist¬ 
ant  Adv,  Manager,  prior  to  entering 
verviee.  Box  2441.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

BTT.STNESS  EXECUTIVE.  35,  desires 
position  West  Coast.  25  years  exp. 
Classified,  Display,  National  Circula¬ 
tion  and  Business  office.  Need  $75 
week.  Box  2363,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CT-ASSIFIED  MANAOEB.  A  builder, 
who  knows  how.  No  theories;  good 
record.  Box  2415.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SitnaHoni  Wanleil — Art 

EDITOBIAL  CABTOONIST.  3».  wants 
newspaper  connection  with  future. 
Prolific  ideas.  Best  references.  Re¬ 
porting.  editing,  public  relations,  back¬ 
ground  Box  2296,  Editor  ft  Pultlither. 


Situations  Wanted — Editorial 

★  ARMY  CAPTAIN,  27,  now  Oer- 
maiiy,  returning  November,  wants  per¬ 
manent  editorial  or  public  relations 
position.  East  Coast  or  overseas,  op¬ 
portunity  for  advsneement.  Prior 
experience  book  and  magazine  pub¬ 
lishing,  publicity.  Knows  production, 
typography.  Excellent  foreign  and 
political  affairs  background.  Box 
2553,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

■k  AIB  COBPS  COMBAT  officer.  Two 
years  Army  Public  Relations.  Excel¬ 
lent  Feature  writer.  Honor  student 
.lonrnalism  School.  Interested  Pub- 
lieity  releases  job  with  business  firm. 
Also  Trade  journal.  Box  2513,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

DESKMAN  •  BEPOBTEB  expecting 
point  release  seeks  permanent  connec¬ 
tion  offering  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Seven  yeari’  experience,  general, 
sports,  midwest  dailies.  Gamp  editor, 
combat  correspondent  and  PR  work  in 
service.  AB,  married,  33.  Box  2527, 
Editor  ft  Publiiher, _ 

DISCRABOED  WAB  Correspondent, 
formerly  with  ’’Stars  and  Stripes.” 
seeks  job  covering  Hollywood  for  large 
daily  or  ayndicate.  Methodical,  con- 
scientions  and  a  go-getter  who  really 
knows  the  right  people  in  the  Movie 
Capital.  Box  2543,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

EDITOB,  m.e.,  news  or  city  editor 
now  available,  13  years  in  charge  of 
newt  dept,  on  dailiea  to  10,000  ciren- 
lation,  84,  married,  college  graduate. 
Box  2381,  Editor  ft  Publiiher, _ 

EDITOB  of  leading  weekly  with  daily 
City  room  background,  25,  awaiting 
release  from  Air  Force.  Prefers  man¬ 
aging  .-imall  daily.  Box  2505,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

EDITOBIAD  POSITION;  6  years’  ex¬ 
perience  news,  radio,  public  relations, 
organizational  publicity.  Box  2537. 
f^jitor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EX-WAB  COBBESPONDENT  and 
camp  newspaper  editor,  36,  seeks  per¬ 
manent  berth  as  Sports  Editor-writer, 
editorialist,  or  columnist  on  large  daily 
anywhere.  Capable,  dependable  and 
sober  with  eight  years’  experience 
prior  to  induction  and  three  and  a  half 
years’  experience  in  service.  George 
C.  Ebbert,  136  Manhattan  Ave.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 


Sit—tioM  W—te^ — EJitorkl 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN  IS  yeari’  ex¬ 
perience  managing  editor  chain  of 
newtpapers  desires  job  on  northern 
California  city  or  small  town  daily  or 
as  publicity  director  college  or  in¬ 
dustry.  Can  handle  all  phases — new# 
and  feature  writing,  rewrite,  copy- 
reading.  heads,  make-up,  picturei. 
University  graduate.  Excellent  health. 
Have  own  .car.  Can  get  release  aa 
Public  Relations  Officer  Army  within 
60  days.  Box  2530,  Elditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

A  EXPERIENCED  EDITOB 
Ends  44  months  in  Army  Nov.  I.  25 
years'  experience  as  sports,  city  and 
managing  editor.  Last  Army  assign¬ 
ment  as  ME  of  weekly  news  magazine; 
eivilian  as  deskman  N.  Y.  eve.  daily. 
Experience  covers  Syrscuse,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia  papers.  Age  41. 
married.  Interested  in  magaiine  or 
newspaper  work.  Box  2540,  Editor  ft 

Publisher.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  woman  reporter  de¬ 
sires  work  on  daily.  Box  2475,  Editor 

ft  Pnhiisher. _ 

COP'YBEADER,  Deskman  3  yeari  on 
N.  Y.  C.  daily;  M.  A.,  Single,  27.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  2542,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

FORMER  METROPOLITAN  political 
writer  now  managing  editor  50,000 
circulation  daily  wants  executive  job 
larger  afternoon  daily;  South  pre- 
ferred.  Box  2440,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
NEWS  DESK  MAN  experienced  wants 
spot  in  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Now 
employed.  Good  habits.  References. 

Box  2365.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NOE’TH  ’TEXAS  OB  AEIZONA 
Newsman,  40.  now  employed,  consider 
opening  with  future.  22  years  all¬ 
round  experience — general  reporting, 
features,  sporta.  Box  2525,  Editor  ft 

Publisher,  _ _ _ 

NO,  NOT  YET— BUT  SOON  I 
Home  again  after  two  years  overseas. 
Reporter,  feature,  photo  man.  Small 
d.iily.  progressive  weekly  preferred. 
Experienced  .Journalism  grad.  29,  mar¬ 
ried.  Draftee  to  Captain — soon  clvil- 
ian.  Box  2501,  Editor  ft  Pnhiisher. 
PRESS  or  Publicity  Gal  Friday.  10 
years  experience  Press,  Publicity  and 
Radio  in  Chicago.  N.Y.O.,  Hollywood 
and  Enrope.  Chicago  only.  Mathilde 
Ernestine.  1405  67tb  Place,  Chicago, 

Illinois.  Tel.  Fairfax  7867. _ 

PUBLICITY  WBITEB,  noveliat,  ra- 

rrter  deairas  job.  Box  2057,  Editor 

Pnhiiaher. _ 

REPOR’FEB.  young,  experienced,  ex- 
serviceman,  Univeriity  graduate,  wants 
position  on  daily  in  city  of  under  100,- 
000  population.  Particularly  qualified 
for  general  assignments  and  sports 
writing.  Box  2554.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

it  BEPOBTEB  —  Discharged  Combat 
officer.  Two  years  Army  newspapers. 
Three  years  Journalism  School.  Com¬ 
petent  reporter,  feature  writer.  Inter¬ 
ested  reporting  job  on  Sonthem  daily. 
State  salary.  Box  2514,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

BEPOBTEB,  female,  college  graduate, 
29;  eight  years’  experience,  available 
immediately;  prefer  location  in  eaatern 
area.  Box  2552.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 
BEPOBTEB.  General,  specialty  Sparta, 
re-write.  Graduate  B.J. — N.D.U.  Over 
7  years’  experience.  Sober,  indnatri- 
ous.  Oood  referencea.  Box  2558,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Pnblisher. 

REPOBTOB — Young  woman  with  ex¬ 
perience  on  Featnres.  Police  and  So¬ 
ciety  assignments  with  Metropolitan 
daily  wishes  position.  Box  2517,  Edl- 

tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

BEPOBTEB  exp.  on  Metropolitan 
daily,  wants  job  on  big  city  daily; 
wonid  like  Fla.  or  Oalifornis.  Box 
2540,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  PUBLICATION  editorial  as¬ 
sistant;  N.Y.O.  area;  yonng  woman 
College  graduate;  Geology  major,  alio 
courses  other  sciences  and  Jonmalism; 
New  York  C’tv  newspaper  experience. 
Box  2555.  Editor  ft  l^blisher. 

SHALL  DALLY  or  progressive  weekly 
might  do  well  to  answer  this.  Editor, 
long  practical  experience;  not  young 
but  active,  alert,  sensible.  Capable  of 
giving  metropolitan  face  and  figure  to 
unattractive  paper,  and  handling  staff. 
Neither  cheap  nor  high-priced.  Box 
2541,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Sitwutio—  WmuJ  Edmurial 

A  PUBLISHEBB  —  NawtpapurmM 
wants  permanent  conuection  with  amall 
daily  with  cbance  to  grow  with  organ¬ 
isation  and  community  and  have  even- 
tnai  part  or  whole  ownership.  More 
than  8V4  years  in  Army,  now  Lt.  wl., 
want  to  diseuss  poooibilitieo  ponding 
releoso.  33  year#  old,  married,  nine 
yeara  reporting  largo  midwest  daily, 
few  months  amall  daily,  AB  degree ; 
have  ambition,  integrity,  ability,  can 
handle  responiibility. 
to  bonafldo  inquiries.  Box  2446,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

MB.  PUBLISHER — Want  factual  pio¬ 
neer  storiao  with  wide  appeal  from 
source  material  in  your  field!  Experi¬ 
enced  editor,  feature  writer  with  sales 
to  Sunday  supplements,  syndicates, 
digest  magazines,  trade  papers  seeks 
magaiine  or  newspaper  connection. 
Box  2581.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

it  SPORTS  WBITEB,  '29,  experienced, 
seeks  Sports  Editor  slot  with  medium- 
sited  newspaper  desiring  to  revive, 
promote  peace-time  sporta  in  live  cora- 
mnnity.  Will  consider  publicity,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  or  industrial  athletic  pro¬ 
gram  management.  Recently  Army 
Combat  Correspondent,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  writer.  Excellent  references. 
Will  travel  anywhere.  Box  2484,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

if  SPORTS  DEPARTMENT  or  town 
daily  desk  wanted  by  Veteran.  Five 
years  Sports,  general  news  and  photo 
experience  with  competitive  Midw-est 
daily.  Chief  personnel  clerk  and  officer 
in  Army.  Box  ‘2560,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ _ 

SPORTS  WRITER — 3  yra.  metropoli¬ 
tan  experience.  Seeks  western  news¬ 
paper  spot.  University  graduate. 
Available  immediately.  Box  2376, 
Editor  ft  Piiiilisher. _ 

’TECHNICAL  EDITOR- WRITER,  fea 
tores  magaiine  makeup,  rewrite,  ph<^ 
tos,  captions.  Box  2551,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

★  TELEOEAPH  EDITOB— Position  on 
small  city  daily  where  can  save  money 
to  buy  own  paper  or  interest;  $50 
minimum;  college  graduate;  late  thir- 
ties.  Box  2524,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  reporter  with  three 
years’  experience  desires  newspaper 
work.  Box  2521,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SitaMtdoto  WMto4— Much—icul 

PRODUCTION  MANAOEB  Mech.  Supt. 
Practical  knowledge  of  all  mechanical 
departments.  Oapable  of  overseeing 
the  production  and  meehsairal  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  paper.  Corapetoat  hand¬ 
ler  of  men.  Known  lebor  problema 
end  color.  Go  enyvrhare.  Went  Ooaet 
preferred.  Box  2387,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher;^ _ 

HZWSPAPEB  Pr^  Room  superin¬ 
tendent  or  Mechanical  snperintendent; 
newspaper  executive  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence.  Background  of  practical  and 
business  ability.  Box  2523,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

OOMPOSnrO  boom  supt. — smooth, 
aggretaive,  economical.  Laat  job  6 
yeara.  $100.  Box  2489,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, _ 

mechanical  BUPT.  —  Oomposi^ 

Room  Supt,  leasoued  all  departments. 
8125.  Box  2490.  Editor  ft  Pobileher. 
PBODUOnON  BUNAOEB— Mechaai- 
caI  And  bosinetA  ezp^AAee,  aU  pbAAAA. 
$150.  Box  2401.  Editor  A  PubUstaer. 

Sitaatioas  WaBte4— Pfcotoirapfcef 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Army  combat,  ac¬ 
tion,  stills;  interior  flash  shots,  dark¬ 
room;  development,  printing  and  blow 
up.  Available  any  time,  anywhere. 
Newspapers  preferred.  George  R. 
Kohlhass.  1837  Zsrker  St.,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


Sitaatiaaa  Pihtic  Kelatiaai 

it  APTEB  13  YEARS  covering  top 
assignment!  for  hnge  morning  daily, 
including  several  years  as  top  sports 
and  fsature  columnist,  now  want  solid 
public  relations  connection.  Out  of 
Navy  soon.  College  grad.,  36.  family. 
Salary  $7,500.  Box  2526.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


IDITOR  A  PUILISHERfor  OctebM-  13.  IMS 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


PRESIDENT  Harry  Truman’s 

Newspaper  Week  statement, 
carried  in  our  Sept.  29  issue, 
probably  tickled  the  curiosity  of 
many  people.  At  least,  it  did 
ours.  The  President  referred  to 
“one  singular  triumph  of  our 
war  experience.  That  is  that  the 
American  free  press  through  the 
stress  of  the  most  horrible  of  all 
wars  withstood  subversive  and 
open  attack.  .  . 

We  tried  to  find  out  to  what 
he  was  referring  and  to  get  an 
elaboration. 

White  House  press  aides  don’t 
know.  Neither  do  the  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondents,  nor  the 
Office  of  Censorship.  The  feel¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  as  reported 
by  our  correspondent,  is  that 
“evidently  Truman  was  merely 
being  rhetorical.  The  press  like 
every  other  institution,  it  ap¬ 
pears.  had  tough  going  during 
the  war  and  came  through.” 

«  •  « 

WE  HAVE  been  thinking  that 

newspaper  writers  have  an 
obligation  to  returning  war  vet¬ 
erans,  particularly  the  scarred 
and  maimed,  to  refrain  from 
mentioning  their  wounds  in  a 
way  to  cause  them  embarrass¬ 
ment  or  that  might  prey  on  the 
minds  of  others  with  similar 
affiictions.  Last  weekend  we 
saw  an  example  of  sports  re¬ 
porting  that  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  again  in  any  form. 

Obviously  the  reference  was 
not  intentionally  objectionable 
— so  it  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose  to  name  the  writer  or 
the  paper. 

We  had  been  witnessing  a 
football  game  between  Dart¬ 
mouth  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia  on 
Saturday.  Co-captains  of  the 
Dartmouth  team  were  war  vet¬ 
erans.  One,  the  backfield  star 
for  that  team,  had  been  severely 
burned  about  the  face  in  Italy 
and  had  spent  18  months  in  hos¬ 
pitals  undergoing  plastic  sur¬ 
gery.  There  was  no  secret  about 
it.  The  program  for  the  game 
told  the  story.  Sports  commen¬ 
tators  on  the  air  found  it  un¬ 
usual  enough  to  mention  during 
their  broadcasts  of  the  game. 

Our  personal  reaction  during 
the  game  was  that  this  boy,  who 
had  been  so  badly  burned  and 
was  now  playing  football,  would 
be  an  inspiration  to  others  in 
hospitals  and  give  them  some 
hope  for  their  own  future.  It 
might  encourage  them  to  put 
aside  their  fears. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  picked 
up  a  paper  to  read  an  account 
of  the  game  only  to  find  one 
sports  writer  call  this  player  a 
“grizzled,  scar-faced  veteran.” 
It  wasn’t  used  in  a  derogatory 
sense.  It  was  a  descriptive  term. 

It  reminded  us  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  veterans  with  similar 
burns  now  walking  around  or 
lying  in  hospitals.  Some  of 
them  are  getting  over  their  self- 
consciousness  about  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  Would  such  a  phrase 
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jolt  them  harshly?  It  certainly 
would. 

We  hope  never  again  to  read 
such  an  unkind  phrase,  unin¬ 
tentional  or  otherwise,  »  a 
newspaper. 

•  *  • 

ANOTHER  veteran  had  an  un¬ 
fortunate  experience  in  print 
this  week,  not  so  unkind  as  it 
was  humorous.  According  to  a 
New  York  morning  paper  Tues¬ 
day,  Pfc.  Desmond  T.  Doss,  a 
twice-wounded  medical  aide 
man,  was  the  first  consciencious 
objector  to  receive  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

An  afternoon  paper  carried  a 
picture  of  Desmond  T.  Ross  and 
his  wife — the  first  paragraph  of 
the  story  referred  to  Desmond  T. 
Boss — later  he  was  called  Pfc. 
Buss. 

We  haven’t  any  idea  which  is 
the  correct  spelling  of  the  name. 
But  it  does  seem  there  should 
be  some  uniformitv  in  the  same 
article.  ’Typographical  errors  do 
slip  into  every  publication.  They 
are  usually  spotted  and  corrected 
before  the  next  edition.  ’Three 
spellings  in  one  storv  should  not 
have  gotten  by  both  the  copy 
desk  and  the  proof  readers. 

Such  boners  make  a  newspa¬ 
per  look  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  readers.  We  think  a  lit¬ 
tle  “editorial  license”  could  be 
used,  in  doubtful  instances,  to 
make  the  spellings  all  the  same 
until  the  correct  name  could  be 
obtained. 

«  *  * 

NATIONAL  and  retail  managers 

around  the  country  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store  developments  this 
week.  Eor  vears  neople  have 
sooken  lightlv  of  the  days  to 
come  when  we  would  be  able 
to  buy  an  automobile  or  an  air¬ 
plane  at  our  favorite  department 
store,  walk  in  and  drive  it  or 
flv  it  awav.  Well,  jeeps  and  small 
airplanes  went  on  sale  this  week 
in  New  York  at  a  few  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  but  you  can’t  drive 
them  away. 

Hearns  now  offers  civilian 
jeeps.  Macv’s  is  selling  the  Er- 
coupe.  stvled  as  the  world’s 
safest  plane,  and  has  one  set  up 
on  the  fifth  floor.  Wanamaker’s 
beat  Macy’s  to  the  airplane 
punch,  displayed  Piper  Cubs  be¬ 
fore  its  rival  opened  his  show, 
and  sold  three  in  two  days. 

Automobile  sales  avencies  al¬ 
ready  have  the  car  distribution 
problem  well  licked  throughout 
the  country  so  we  doubt  that  de¬ 
partment  stores  will  go  after 
such  distributorships.  Airplanes 
are  something  new  in  the  mass 
market.  There  are  few  existing 
airplane  sales  agencies,  and  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  the  larger 
cities  are  natural  outlets.  ’They 
have  the  organization  and  per¬ 
sonnel  to  handle  this  line  with 
the  addition  of  onlv  one  or  two 
experienced  aircraft  salesmen. 

Airplanes  might  become  an 
important  new  linage  classifica¬ 
tion  for  many  papers.  Such  lin¬ 
age  has  already  appeared  in  New 
York  City.  But  national  and  re¬ 


tail  ad  managers  should  start 
thinking  about  what  rate  to 
charge.  The  problem  has  al¬ 
ready  arisen  in  New  York  with 
at  least  one  paper  refusing  to 
carry  airplane  advertising  at  the 
department  store  rate. 

•  •  « 

PRACTICALLY  every  important 

editor  at  some  time  or  other 
has  challenged  statements  by 
press  critics  to  the  effect  that 
advertisers  control  the  news  and 
editorial  policies  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  We  all  know  there  have 
been  isolated  cases  where  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  brought  pressure 
on  owners  and  editors  and  been 
successful  in  having  a  story 
played  up  or  killed.  However, 
as  a  general  rule,  we  also  know 
such  charges  are  unfouded. 

Never  in  our  memory  have  ad¬ 
vertisers  come  to  the  defense  of 
the  newspapers  when  such  a 
charge  was  made.  They  knew 
perfectly  well  there  was  no  truth 
to  it. 

Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  writing  in 
the  September  issue  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Quarterly,  offers  this  con¬ 
structive  note  for  advertisers: 

“I  would  like  to  see  a  more 
aggressive  reading  public  and 
more  enlightened  buyers  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space.  It  seems  to  me 
every  business  man  who  buys 
space  should  be  willing  to  say  to 
the  newspaper  editors  and  own¬ 
ers  with  whom  he  deals  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

“I  know  there  are  critics  who 
say  advertisers  control  newspa¬ 
pers.  I  don’t  think  this  is  gen¬ 
erally  true.  But  I  want  it  un¬ 
derstood  that  I  will  withdraw  my 
advertising  if  I  believe  a  paper 
is  being  controlled.  I  insert  my 
ad  in  a  paper  because  I  consider 
that  the  people  who  read  it  have 
faith  in  the  integrity  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  paper  and  will  come 
to  my  store  confident  that  what 
my  ^ds  say  is  true  because  of 
their  appearance  in  that  news¬ 
paper.  When  they  come,  my 
job  begins.  I  must  demonstrate 
through  the  quality  of  what  I 
have  to  sell  that  the  newspaper 
ad  was  true.  We  have  a  part¬ 
nership.  I  don’t  want  your  read¬ 
ers  to  suspect  that  you  are  any¬ 
thing  but  a  free  and  independent 
newspaper.’ 

“All  newspaper  readers  ought 
to  demand  this  of  their  newspa¬ 
pers.  They  must  insist  that  their 
newspapers  face  issues  and  take 
a  stand — even  though  it  be  one 
with  which  some  readers  will 
not  always  agree.  ’The  important 
thing  is  not  so  much  which 
.stand  a  paper  takes,  but  that  it 
takes  one.” 


Halsey  Cites 
Jack  Howard  for 
Yokosuka  Job 


Washington,  Oct.  10 — Lt.  Jack 
R.  Howard,  USNR,  assistant  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  Scripps-How 
ard  Newspapers, 
has  been  cited 
by  Admiral  W. 

F.  Halsey,  com¬ 
mander  of  the 
Third  Fleet,  for 
meritorious  con¬ 
duct  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his 
duties  as  intelli¬ 
gence  officer  of 
C  om  m  a  n  d  e  r 
Naval  Shore  Ac¬ 
tivities  during 
the  occupation 
of  Yokosuka 
Naval  Station,  Japan,  it  was  an- 


Lt.  Howard 


nounced  today.  ^  ^ 

The  citation  states  that 
“charged  with  liaison  between 
the  Commander  Shore  Activities, 
Yokosuka,  and  the  Imperial  Jap¬ 
anese  Naval  authorities.  Yoke* 


landing  at  Yokosuka,  August  30, 
he  demonstrated  great  initiative, 
outstanding  skill,  and  keen 
knowledge  of  the  Japanese. 

“His  tireless  energy  and  di¬ 
plomacy  as  an  intelligence  officer 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
successful  establishment  of  a 
temporary  United  States  Naval 
Shore  activity  at  Yokosuka 
Naval  Station.  By  his  planning, 
presence  and  industry  he  in¬ 
spired  his  officers  and  men,  and 
his  conduct  was  at  all  times  in 
keeping  with  the  highest  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Service.” 

Lt.  Howard  was  in  the  first 
wave  of  the  Naval  landing  forcai 
when  Allied  troops  landed  on 
Japan.  He  is  a  veteran  of  11 
major  Naval  and  amphibian  en¬ 
gagements  against  the  Japaneaa 
in  the  Pacific. 

In  prewar  days  he  worked  for 
nearly  a  year  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Japan  Advertiser  in 
Tokyo. 

Writing  about  the  treatment  of 
Japs  by  U.  S.  officers,  Lt.  How¬ 
ard  noted  that  “they  treat  th# 
Japs  firmly  but  justly,  and  with 
the  dignity  that  befits  us.” 

“My  visit  to  Tokyo  was  mort 
interesting,”  he  added,  “and  also 
depressing,  because  I  saw  a  city 
of  millions  just  about  completely 
devastated.  Justly  outrag^  Fili¬ 
pinos  anxious  to  avenge  Manila, 
don’t  have  to  worry.  It  has  been 
done — and  utterly.” 


"Dollar  Values " 


Thf  PlairRtld  Couriar-Ntwt  (20.402E)  ha*  renewed 
it*  contTMt  tor  Th*  Hathin  S*rvie*. 


It  ii  amazing  how  many  material 
“beta”  are  made  on  controversial  ques¬ 
tions,  with  both  sides  at  fever  heat. 
There  must  be  a  one  decisive  answer 
and  newspaper  readers  look  to  The 
Haskin  Information  Service,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  for  these  answers.  More¬ 
over,  the  popularity-value  of  the 
department  means  subscription  dollar- 
value  to  the  newspaper. 
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